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PREFACE. 


_T have erent. pleasure in présenting the third 
Volume of the ‘ Indian Historical ” Series to 


mo J the public. The object of this: Series” is 
et already briefly mentioned in the Preface to “ Ranoji 
‘ ~ ‘Rao Sindia. ’ That the: ‘ Madhav Rao Sindia ’”’ 


of Mr, H.-G. Keene, M.A., 1.¢.8., C.L.E., is not a true 

likeness of the great Maratha soldier and - statesman 

_will be evident from a perusal of the present work and 

: I feel confident that my readers would do me the 
justice of frankly admitting that Mr. H. G. Keene 
has relied more on his Mohammedan authorities ‘than 
_. it was justifiable to do under the circumstances of 
«the case." At'all events Mri Kéené has, more or 


(1) I take this opportunity of expressing my feelings 
of gratitude to all the learned scholars and the Princes, who 


have so generously appreciated my humble labours in the 


field of Maratha History. Heavy official work, weak constitu. 
“Sy tion, and occasional adverse freaks of fortune have precluded 

__- the publication of the“ Life of Peshwa Madhav Rao I” 
whieh I promised to present to the public. The career of this 
ie __ Peshwa is so important that the task of writing his biography 
siumuaiihis deserves to be taken up by Indian scholars, 

(2) As regards the comparative historical value of 


pa Mr. Scot-waring’s opinion, endorsed by other weighty 

“ bis 3 authorities, is quoted later on in this work, while refuting 

ee 2 the charges and imputations brought against Nana Phadnavis 

#8 _ by writers living on the outskirts of Bengal and U having super- 

ie : ‘Beial acquaintance with the movements going on in the 
watha Capital. / 
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the Mohammedan authors living far away from the Deccan, . 
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* less, ignored the Maratha authorities on this subject 

and consequently he has failed to notice many a trait 

in the character of the great Maratha hero, the 
natural result being that in some places his achieve-_ 
ments are over-rated and in others, his motives 
misunderstood or misrepresented, Over and above 

this, the character and p osition of Mahadji Sindia cannot?! . 
be truly ascertained without a study of his relations 
with the other Sardars of the Poona Darbar and the 
dominant trait of piety which prevailed in his nature 


(1) Has Mr. Keene taken due notice of the predomi- 
nant element of piety, which, according to every Maratha 
authority, formed-a remarkable trait in the character of 
Mahadji Sindia ? What evidence has Mr. Keene got to say 
that Mahadji Sindia was the greatest man of his time ? 
Undue praise is as worthless as undue blame. Should not a 
Biographer attempt to avoid both ? Mahadji always solicited 
the company of saintly persons and passed much of his time 
in praying the Almighty. Mr. Keene has altogether ignored 
this leading trait in Sindia’s character. * European writers 
of Maratha History have not taken a due notice of the part — aad 


that saints have played in the rise and growth of the Maratha 

power. Vide” Itihas Sangraha,” bee II., June Number, F 
in which the reader will find details. “cara earatet aftarsta ¢ 
sama amis areaidie aia steric arftiaes ela, asa ATCT ether 5 
cramaciat arsftoaia aatsas aapearearet wer ata arf ae. atta ax * 


gare ©. Fa 034 =r ganred arsfiea fefeaa : :— Seat ngtafea ah P -th 
wares zer nia arfas. ara ae ae sae Feet Fens eel Tia Geet 
a 4 faH Hea Zi.” Itihas Sangraha, page No. 41, Vol. Il. 

During Mahadji Sindia's career Mathura came under j 
Maratha rule and “Narayan Dixit’s desire was fulfilled along 


with Baji Rao’s prominent resoiv e' to extend the Maratha er 
Empire. . ie 
Yr 
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sand outward actions. My readers would certainly 
take into consideration all these circumstances, when 
judging of the merits of this work, which, undoubtedly, 
has been written under several difficulties, over 
which the author had no control, and adverse forces 
which» naturally have done much to delay the 
‘publication of this work. I cannot finish this 
Preface without referring to the work “ Sketches of 
the Rulers of India’ by Mr. G. D. Oswell, M.A. 
( Oxon ), Principal of the Raj-Kumar College, Raipur, 
‘€. P. In this work too it f& extremely difficult. to 
find a likeness between Mahadji Sindia as painted by 
Maratha authorities and” Mahadji Sindia as depicted 
by Mr. Oswell. © What is the reason of this difference 


(1) This “ Life ” formed a part of the “ History of 
“Gwalior” which T wrote during the years 1894-1898. After 
publishing “ The Marathas and the Moghals ” in 1914, I 
never had any idea of presenting any work connected directly 
with Maratha History, as my time wag mostly taken up by 
“ The Life of the Late Maharaja Tukoji Rao Holkar IT, ” 
which was completed in 1917. -I thought it prudent to publish 
the “ Life of Mahadji Sindia ” and thereby fulfil, partly at 
least, the promise givén in the Preface to my ‘* Life of 
Ranoji Rao Sindia.”’ 

(2) See “The Marathas and the Moghals ” by the 
present writer. In that work it is fully discussed how 
European Historians have failed to see that the Maratha 
Kmpire did not find its grave in the battle of Panipat of 1761 
and that the result of that battle was. at least, as disastrous 
to the Afghans as to the Marathas, though the latter speedily 

“recovered what they had lost and became stronger by the 
year 1772 during the heroic career of the Peshwa Madhav 


Rao I. . . 
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in the two pictures of the great Maratha Hero te 
Young India has begun to think that the European 
writers on subjects connected with Maratha History 
generally write in such a fashion as to ignore the- 
Maratha authorities. “’ Some are of opinion that the 
later European Historians often attempt to write it 
such a strain as to deprecate the Brahman Peshwas 
and their work in the building up of the Maratha 
Empire. Others believe that diplomacy is mixed . 
up with policy and both are availed of in’ writing 
some recent historical works” in such a manner that 
the Marathas and the Maratha Brahmans may be 
estranged and fight among themselves to the end of 
time! This, per chance, may be rather a very harsl» 
view but still there appears to be some grain of tratly 


in the opinions expressed by the various parties. 


£ _ — I TN 


(1) The Hon'ble Mr. Kineaid’s First Volume of the 
Mahvatta History is just out and it is extremely gratifying” 
to find that the worthy writer has pointed out the wrong 
notions of inaccurate Historians. Mr. Kincaid has appreciat- 
ed the evidence after shifting it in the light of modern 
researches and his work is certainly expected to silence the 
tongues of unsympathetic and partial writers. 


(2) Although Grant Duff has made several mis- 
takes in his gPeat work “The History of the}lahrattas,” yet I 


am inclined to think that he has not wilfully misrepresented 


facts. Grant Duff's errors or omissions were, I believe, 


honest. At least it is beyond doubt that he has not found — 


space in his work for such wild rumours as those mentioned 
in this work later on when dealing with the cause of 


Mahadji Sindia’s death. 


-. Was 


oO 
‘My revered friend, the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, 
om. A., 1. C. S., Who took very great interest in my 
‘historical studies, once told me that it was impossible 
‘to find a more sympathetic or honest European author 
than Grant Duff,’ the worthy Historian of the 
Marathas and more or less I share the same opinion. 
At least it is beyond the pale of doubt that some of 
the modern. Kuropean writers of Indian Histories 
generally and Maratha History particularly show 
_ some sort of prejudice gr pre-possession, which 
historians should try to avoid as far as possible. ‘?’ 


~ (1) Grant Duff's errors and omissions have been 
severely criticized by Mr. Rajwade. See page 22 of the 
“* Peshwa’s Shakawali,” where thé author ( Mr, Rajwade) 
clearly points out Grant Duff's errors and says ‘— 

“ macettar arial v4, Qaeateat cafe, Tear faethe wi, 
Baie 24 aay 4 faery aarfter eaat aadt sae va THe GT AA BAT 
aa heat ara ray art, fasiecar vatear facta ale a eqaedalx 
Cada ) ea a Rengs, dfs faa ara aeara aera faaar a 
wears 4 aad a aarfter wiat nists faa BReags, SHAT RITA BT 
ata Be ate, ”” 

(2) The following extract from the Bombay Chronicle, 
dated the 12th of October, 1918, would be of great interest 
to our readers, as it hasa direct bearing on this important 
subject: — 

Mr. Kincaid on the Marathas. 

“Our official ambassador at Delhi and Simla. 
Mr. Kincaid, was responsible for the following :— 

_ There has been for many years an impression that the . 
Marathas are a treacherous people and “ Treacherous 


7 © 
~Marathas, ” “ Maratha treachery,’ are phrases found con- 


-stantly in English histories of India, Indeed, a former 


/ 
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Indian scholars have not paid up to this time that 
serious attention to so importanta subject as the History. 
of their country. Ranade, Telang and Dutt of the 
past times and Rajwade, Sane, Khare, and Parasnis. 
of our own times have done much in the direction 
of historical research. Yet a History of India. or a 


Member of this Council, the late Sir Herbert Risley, went 

so far as to draw this remarkable conclusion. He said, 
Shivaji was a treacherous man; Shivaji was a Maratha: there- 
fore Marathas are treacherous, 


“Tam glad to say that modern research has shown that 
the accepted story of the meeting of Afzalkhan and Shivaji 
is nothing butw pack of lies and that so far from Shivaji 
having treacherously murdered Afzalkhan, he acted in legiti- 
mate self-defence....... wees Well Sir, there were other quali- 
ties that Shivaji showed, resoureefulness, courage, fertility 
of invention’ and endurance. All these qualities, I venture 


to think, have been abundantly shown by Maratha regiments. ez 


at the front; and Lam sure the Council will agree that the 
reputation which our Maratha Troops have gained on that 
front bas removed a slur on their reputation, whieh really 
never existed except in the imagination of , inaccurate 
historians. ” i 


“We would draw the attention of Sir Verney Lovett 
specially to these remarks. If the Rowlatt Committee had 
come to Poona before trying to inter-weave the Shivaji 
Festival and Ganpati Festival into objectbonble propagand 
it would have seen the hollowness of such a pidient 
‘standpoint. We hope that the budding Maratha historian’s 
ringing speech in the Imperial Legislative Council will have 
a wholesome effect on the Bombay Government which 


seems to indulge still in old-world ideas, and obsolete. 


theories.” 


‘} Bye « 


History of Maharashtra by an Indian is felt as 2 
great desideratum, Incalculable is the effect of the 
innumerable mis-statements or prejudiced views on 
the minds of the school boys and college students, 
who believe their ik text-hooks as a gospel 


truth. 

T humbly believe that historical subjects should 
always be approached in as impartial a spirit as the 
human constitution allows and that policy or diplo- 


‘macy should never be mixed up with history, In 


sucha spirit [| have tried to deal with the present ‘? 
work, The historian should, moreover, always bear 
in mind that truth must be spoken without indulging 
in unnecessarily. painful details as is so well pointed 
out by Sir John Kaye, the author of the excellent 
work on “ The Sepoy Revolt. ’ 


(t) The reader would be interested to peruse the 
interesting letter which Mr, C. A. Kineaid wrote to the author 
of this work. Vide Appendix. 

(2) Those, who wish to write on the subject of 
Maratha history, should always bear in mind that party 
spirit, which is found in every State, was 1 raging strenuously 
in Poona after the death of the Peshwa Nana Sahib in 1761. 
Under the circumstances several painful episodes should be 
handled very cautiously and carefully in order to escape the 
penalty of giving unnecessary pain to the descendants of 
those heroes who were concerned in them. For instance, 
there are some who assert that Sawai Madhav Rao committed 
suicide, owing to the maltreatment of Nana Phadnavis 
ignoring the important evidence of Tukoji Rao Holkar I who 
was sitting with the Peshwa at the time and whose letter in. 
this connection is of utmost weight. 
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The reader would also be surprised to learn that 
Indian authors too have not shown a better spirit 
oceasionally, when dealing with the Maratha his- 
tory, as would be evident from a perusal of the publi- 
cations of Professor Jadunath Sirkar whose doubtful 
appreciation of Shiwaji and other Maharashtra heroes 
causes nothing but unmixed pain and wonder. ‘7’ 


What evidence or justification has Mr. Sirkar 
‘adduced to prove the extremely painful and totter- 
ing aspertions against the Maratha heroes ? Why 
should Mohammedan authorities be believed at the 
cost of the Maratha documents ? Suffice it to say 
that caste prejudices or policy or diplomacy should 
not enter into the region of historical investigations 


and publications. 


I have said nothing without evidence. Naturally 
I have relied on Maratha authorities, when dealing 
with a career of a Maratha soldi@r and statesman 
like Mahadji Sindia, keeping sufticient margin for 
the admission of facts, if they are facts at all, not 


referred to by the writers of Maharashtra. 


(1) Vide “Modern Review” for theanonth of October 
1914, in which “Mr. Jadunath Sirkar makes very bold and 
unjustifiable remarks about the Marathas, My reply to 


~ Mr. Sirkar was published in the “Bengalee” of Caleutta, 


dated 23rd December, 1914. About the undoubted im- 
portance of the Maratha History, vide “The Marathas and the 


“Moghals.” See Appendix. 


7, ee 
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T cherish sanguine hopes that at least in Maratha 
‘States’ Maratha History would receive keen attention 
sand cordial support and that the misrepresentations 
‘like sthose above alluded to would be strenuously 
«challenged and counteracted by Maratha scholars, 
whereby an incaleulable benefit would be conferred 
«m the coming generations of students in schools and 
colleges, who are compelled to study the text-books 
containing the said misstatements, misrepresentations 
or doubtful assertions. 


The aim of the European writers of Indian or 
rather ‘Maratha History is invariably to show that 
Mahadji Sindia was independent of the Peshwas. 
Buta careful study of the history of the Marathas 
would clearly point out that Mahadji, as a pious 
Hindu statesman of the old school, was outwardly 
as well as at heart, as loyal to the Peshwas as to his 
own ambitious ‘?’ schemes. Those, who wish to 
make a great fuss about the apparent rivalry between 
Nana Phadnavis and Mahadji Sindia, forget alto- 
gether the fact that Nana Phadnavis was the first to 
support Sindia’s cause and bring him tothe favour- 


(1) See Scot-waring’s observations regarding the 
Mohammedan-Tawarikh writers living in Upper India, 
far away from the centre of Maratha politics and prone to 
‘be misguided as much by rumours as by the force of per- 
‘sonal feelings. 

(2) The reader would be much’ benefited by a per- 
‘sal of the very interesting article entitled “‘ The last two 
years of Mahadji Sindia ” from the facile pen of the learned 


cs Co 
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able notice of the Peshwa Madbav Rao IT, and 
Sindia never failed to remember throughout his 
life the deep debt of gratitude he owed to Nana 


Phadnavees.‘'? 


That those writers, who make wild assertions. 
about Nana and Mahadji on insufficient or unreliable 
grounds, are far from being correet or accurate, is NOW 
well established in the light of the new material 
published by Pandit Wasudeo Shastri Khare and 
others and equally well established is the fact that 


Professor Chintaman Gangadhar Bhanu, published in the 
1U8th Volume of the Bharat-Itihas-Sanshodhak Mandal, pages 
83-97. Pandit Wasudeo Shastri Khare has published several 
valuable letters from the records of the Patwardhan Sardars 
and the new material is very ably utilized by Professor Bhanu 
in dealing with the events during the last two years ot 
Mahadji Sindia. 

(1) Vide“ Letters, Memoranda, ete.” published by 
Rao Bahadur Kashinath Narayan Sane, B.A. The reader - 
should carefully bear in mind the ceaseless endeavours of 
General Hari Pant Phadke in this connection, because both 
Nana Phadnavis and Mahadji Sindia had full confidence: 
in the good old General who combined true bravery with 
great love for veracity and urbanity. That Mahadji Sindia’s 
ambition was always influenced by his predominant trait of” 
piety and love for God is proved by voluminous evidence. 


Vide Volume 17th of Bharat-Itihas-Sanshodhak-Mandal. Hi, 


Other authorities support this view. Mahadji was always #@ 
patron and admirer of saints and saintly poets to the end of 
his life. Nana Phadnavis, though ambitions like Mahadji, 
owas equally pious, as is well told by the saintly poets 
like Moropant. Perfidy or treachery or intentional bad 
faith cannot be expected from such characters. 


” 
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there was « sincere intimacy between the two great 
Maratha personages before the death of Sindia at 
Wanawadi in 1794 A. D Tt was once a fashion to- 
find imaginary faults with the Peshwas and attempt 
to depreciate their worth’ and work on the slightest 
possible pretexts.. Caste prejudices obviously interfered 
with the opinions that some of the Indian writers: 
expressed with regard to the Peshwas.”’ This is a 
very sadcireunistanée. Happily, however, a better spirit 
appears to influence the judgments of some recent 
Indian writers and I sincerely trust that young India 
would rise above the shackles of caste prejudice at least’ 
in the region of history! — | venture to address a few 
words to my readers who have heartily appreciated: 
my works on Philosophical and Historical subjects.. 
The critics would be wasting their energy if they find 
fault with me for any defect in clegance of diction.. 
In the region of Philosophical and Historical diseussion 
elegance of diction is not the main aim, especially 
when the. author has to write a work in a foreign 
language. My object in writing this historical’ 

(1) Vide Fraser's Nizam and the incorrect view there- 
in taken about Nana’s part’ in seeking the ruin of Sindia. 
The learned Professor Chintaman Gangadhar Bhanu has well 
shown in his able article entitled “The last two years of 
Mahadji Sindia” how the view is wrong and groundless. 
The reader would find more details on this point in the main 
body of this work. Nothing would have been more detri- 
mental to the aims of Nana than the ruin of Sindia, who was 


the strongest of Nana’s partisans and ever ready to support 
e 
his wise and patriotic schemes. 
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a biography in English is that it may be read in all parts. 
eH vof India and other countries and that the mistakes of - 
Ape hd 


it writers like Mr. H. G. Keone, w.A., 1.0.8., 1: ty NY 
ni be exposed to the public at large. T have consulted 
' all the available authorities bearing on the publication 
sR of this third volume of the “ Series” and it rests 
ith the reader to judge how far I have succeeded.” 
TI gratefully acknowledge the help that I have reeeived 
from my revered father, the late Rao Bahadar Waman 
Rao Tatya Burway, who had long served in the 
Gwalior State? under His Highness the late Maharaja 
-Jayaji Rao Sindia, G.c.s.., 0.¢.B., C.E., Counsellor 
of Her Magesty the late Qaeen-Empress Victoria the 
‘Good, and who eucouraged me to pursue my studies 
_ in Maratha History and to write the present work. 
Rao Bahadur Kashinath Nara yan Sane’s “ Kavyetihas 
Sangrah, * Pandit Wasudeo Waman Shastri Khare’s — — 
“Nana Phadnavis,” The Hon’ble Mr. Vishnu Raghu- 
~ nath Natu’s “ Mahadji Sindia, Pa Mr. Rajwade’s 


a 


t (1) I gratefully ac now ledkcia’ the warm swpprettiiticn l 
have regeived from Bom! bay, Bengal, Madras, the Punjab, the 
oa United Provinces, Rajputana, Central India, Kathiyawad and 
Ceylone from the Press as well as from eminent scholars like 
_ Mr. Tilak, Justice Sir John Woodroffe, Kt, Sir Narayan 
— Chandawarkar, the Hon'ble Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, the . 
‘Hon’ ble Mr. ©. A. Kineaid and othem& British Officers lik 
| ‘Sir John Wood, Colonel C. KE. Luard and others have amet 


* 


ria 


(2) lowe my studies { in Philosoph: 
oe woes: who ee a deep interest : 


My revered father, the late Rao Bahadur 
Waman Rao Tatya Burway, 
who encouraged me to write the History of Gwalior, 
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valuable publications and Rao Bahadur Parasnis” 
“ Ttihas-sangrah”’ have afforded me very great help in 
this biography of the “Mighty Pillar of the Maratha 
Empire.’ About the ‘ Selections” from the “ State 
Papers,” edited by Forrest, I have only to add that 
they are after all, “ Selections ” and though they con- 
tain valuable information, the enquisitive reader is often 
inclined to think that a full account is not to be found 
there and that this circumstance detracts much from 
the value of Forrest’s “ Selections.’ [ had the 
‘pleasure of reading several uftpublishe ad letters of Nana 


Ra 1894, trois Roney. would ne) ‘ihitpiattng in this. 
connection — 

“I duly received your letter of the 20th ultimo. Ihave 
read your father’s Testimonials and return them herewith,. 
They are very satisfactory. As long as such Native Officers 
as your father find service in the Native States, there is every 
ground for hoping that the Native States furnish a justifiea- 
tion for their existence. 

I shall be glad to Have a look at the History of the 
Sindia Family which, you say, you have written from 
miterials furnished by the Jaipur and Agra Libraries, 

You ean send the papers at your convenience. 

Ou this side of the country, the Hon'ble Mr. Natu,, 
pleader at Belgaum, has written a Life of Mahadji Sindia in 


“Marathi. I wish you to read it if you have not done so 


before. As you take interest in Maratha History, I send, 
herewith a printed proof of the first two chapters of the 
Maratha History we propose to write, You can send the proof 
with the book you have to send.” 

(1) About the “ Selections” edited by G. W. Forrest, 
Mr, P. E. Roberts’ observations deserve to be, studied :—“Sir 
George Forrest prints less than half of the Proceedings of” 
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Phadnavis written to Ali Bahadur, Tukoji Holkar, 
and Mahadji Sindia and some of them I have given 
‘in the Appendix, These letters were given to me 
‘from the Daftar of the late Diwan Rao Bahadur 
Pandurang Prabhakar alias Tatya Goray, ¢.1.8., Whose 
ancestors had been Ministers of Ali Bahadur and his 
successors under orders from the Peshwa. Mr. 
Sadashiv Mahadeo Divekar is publishing all these 
‘letters in a separate volume. I cannot finish this 
Preface without expressing my sincere thanks to His 
Highness Maharaja Sindia, H. H. Maharaja Holkar, 
H. H. Maharaja Jaipur and other Prinees, who have 
_extended their generous and kind support to my 
literary productions. My cordial thanks are due to 
‘Sardar Tatya Sahib Dixit of Shendurni for valuable 
information. I heartily thank Seth Narotam Morarji 
~Gokuldas, of Bombay, Rai Bahadur 8. M. Bapna, 


9 , so 
that day, without any marks of .omission to show that the 
- entry is incomplete. The full account may be read in reports 
from the committee of the House of Commons (1804), Vol. V.. 
P. 18-19. The portion omitted, though no doubt this is 
accidental, contains statements of Warren Hastings which tell 
strongly against Sir George Forrest’s view of the Chaitsing 


ATRCULC IRs Aivs vers geben is int toe Sir George Forest also omits all 
recoil of the fact that the agreement was re-considered on 
All hes Naren ant eet MRE Page 205, On page 206 of his — 


“Historical Geography of India,’ ’ Mr. Roberts has further 

criticized Sir G. Forrest’s “Selections” from the Letters, 
Déspatches, ete, Vol. IT, P. 512, 549, 551.” Past students of 
the Deecan College of Poona might remember Sir George 
‘Ferrest as their old Professor, 
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B.A.,11:B., B. Sc., of Indore, Colonel Kailas Narayan 
Haksar, 8. A., c. 1. &., of Gwalior, and Rai Baha- 
dur Sir Hukum Chand, Kt., of Indore, for their liberal 
support. J rejoice to sincerely acknowledge the 
great help I received from my nephew Mr...R. G. 
Burway and from Mr. Y. T. Mangaokar, Superin- 
tendent, Alijah Darbar Press, Gwalior. 


In conelusion, I pray the Almighty Shri Rama. 
to bless India and England. I trust that the present 
publication may, at least, be serviceable in awakening a 
strong desire” in the ius of young India to take 
up the important subject, of Eoatun History and to 
endeavour to correct the mistakes and misrepresenta- 
tions prevailing inthis country with regard to our 
History, because a nation which has a glorious past, is 
entitled to have a glorious future. 


INporE Crry, 
17th April 1921. 5 " M.W. BURWAY, 


(1) Mr, Vishwanath Kashinath Rajwade, whose histori- 
cal researches are so well known and admirable, strongly 
criticizes the apathy of Indian Princes and Jagirdars in this 
respect in the following terms ;—"* #41, 73 fade aed, Terie 
gear ha area, onftr carmen aie anda aed. A ATT ele Tae, 
are eR STATI 9 TT, aiat cesar ar fier eae ara She 
~arfes... 


Preface to Rajwade’s M. lL. S. Khund, I (miscellaneous). 


‘Is there not some truth in these observations ? Have the 


Indian Princes done their duty satisfactorily 2 More comment 
is unnecessary on this point. 
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MAHADJI. SINDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 


. -Mahadji Sindia was born about the year 1727 ore 
A. D.” when his father, Ranoji Sindia, was employed 


under the heroic Peshwa Bajirao who was actively 
engaged in the subjugation of the territories of the 
decaying Moghal power. Ranoji had three sons from 
Minabai,'? who was formally married to him, and two 
sons’ from his informal connection with Chimabai. 


(1) Vide “Mahadji Sindia,” page 267, by the Hon’ble 
Mr, Vishnu Raghunath Natu, B.A., LL.B. Mr. Natu says 
that Mahadji died at the age of 67. Mr. Compton’s opinion is. 
that Sindia died at the age of 64, but Compton adduces no 
reasons. Vide page 78 of Compton's DeBoigne. I have 
followed Mr. Natu’s more weighty authority in this respect. 
I differ from Mr. Natu, when he says that Sindia was a 
aiga. Vide page 19 of Natu’s “ Mahadji Sindia.” Many of 
the Maratha Sardars considered Mahadji Sindia as illegiti- 
mate, but there is no reason why an offspring from a Rajput 
princess should be so looked upon, On this point, however, 
the critics must agree to differ. ; 

(2). Her name is Nimbabai according to the Genealogy 
found. at Gwalior. bce 

(3) *Mahadji’s younger brother Tukeji»died in the 
battle of Panipat, 1761. Mr. Natu thinks that Grant Duff is 
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Mahadji was quite young but sufficiently precocious 
to imbibe the spirit of the age and the grand ideals 
which Bajirao” had placed before himself as well as 
before the whole of Maharashtra. The times in 
which Mahadji was born, witnessed the whole-hearted 
and energetic resolve of the Maratha nation under 
Bajirao’s guidance and leadership to extend the 


[een see 
wrong in stating that Tukoji Sindia died before Ranoji 
Sindia. Captain Tod mentions that Santaji was the fourth 
- gon of Ranoji Sindia, but this is not supported by any valid 
aathority. Vide Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, page 663, and Natu’s 
“ Gindia,” page 301. Of Ranoji’s five sons, four died in 
battle. Jayappa was. assassinated at Nagore, Jotiba died 
in 1752 at the village of Burwasangar, which was given as 
Inam to Jayappa by-the Peshwa Balaji Bajirao. Dattaji fell 
in battle at Burawoo near Delhi and Tukoji Sindia died 
at Panipat. 


(1) The following extract from the letter of Captain 
Gordon to the President in Council, Bombay, dated the 21st 
July 1739, would clearly point out how commanding was 
the personality as well as the position ‘of Bajirao in those 


times :— 


‘T have throughout the foregoing hinted at the power 
_of Bajirao, who will always be capable of rendering abortive 
any application made to the Shahu Raja, and probably show 
his resentment thereat ; 50 that although a_ civil correspond- 
ence with the said Raja may not be amiss, care must be taken 
that he is not solicited for what interferes with  Bajirao, 
whose authority at Court is ever such, that in the absence of 
the Raja, and contrary to the advice of the seven principal 
Counsellors, he can enforce a complete obedience to his sole 
mandates” ......Forrest’s Selections, Vol. I, page 80. 


a) 


he 
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Maratha power to the farthest extremity of India. 
Sindia thus was an exponent of the spirit of the 
times and keenly influenced by the patriotic environ- 
ments in which he lived and moved in his youth. 
The great Bajirao died in 1740 and was succeeded by 
his able son, Balaji Bajirao,” in whose career the 
Maratha power met with the greatest disaster on the 
field of Panipat in 1761 A. D. Mahadji’s father 
Ranoji Rao died at Shujalpur in Malwa in 1746, while 
the subject of this biography was about 16 years of 
age and so unable to grapple jvith the opposition to 


aa! —2 


(1) A perusal of the account of the English Embassy 
to Chimaji Appa, “General of the Marathas at Bassein,” and 
of the English Embassy to the Court of Shahu Raja, “King 
“of the Marathas” would prove interesting in this connection. 
Vide page 71—80 of “ Forrest’s Selections” from Bombay 
State Papers, Vol. I. About Bajirao I, Captain Gordon, 
inter aiid, Says :— 


‘ 


"..seeeHe is very secret in his purposes, insomuch that 
the forces which attend him are often ignorant where he 
intends to lead them, They follow him with an implicit 
obedienee.......” “From the time when the first Bajirao 
established the ascendancy of the Maratha power in Central 
India, the Princes of Rajputana had been forced to pay the 
Chouth, the fourth part of their annual net revenue, or a sum 
arbitrarily estimated equivalent to a fourth, as a fixed 
tribute. The payment was at first made to the Government 
of Poona; but as the authority of Sindia and Holkar came 
to supersede that of the Peshwa, they claimed it as their 
right.,....”” Mill’s British India, Vol. VII, page 85-86. 


(2) Mr. V. R. Natu considers this Peshwa to be the 
greatest of his dynasty (page 42). I differ frorh the Hon’ble 
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his prospects. Of Ranoji Rao’s five sons, all brave 
and faithful like their father, four died at various 
times a heroic death, during battles with the Princes 
in Rajputana and the Afghans. 


Mr. Natu, though I admit that Balaji Bajirao was a great 
statesman. The times were such that statesmanship required 
to be combined with the qualities of a warrior in order 
to ensure the success of an undertaking. Balaji’s amiable 
manners and diplomacy had so far influenced the Chhatrapati 
Shahu that the “King ‘of the Maratha’s” signed away regal 
authority to this Peshwa before his death.” ‘2g aeraiat 
sony yt aarti’ aid af acdt cea aera Hea ARS EIAs 
Ms al BMS AA saa anata fata awaat are.” —Natu, page 21. 
Vide “The Marathas and the Moghals” by the present writer, 


(1) See page 301-302 of Mahadji Sindia by Hon’ble 
Mr. Natu and also page 695 of Forrest’s “ Selections” where 
the Genealogy of Sindia family is given. 


> . . Pid . se 

The veader would find interesting details about Ranoji 
Sindia, whose faithful services and bravery were appreciated 
by Bajirao, who raised Ranoji to the position of a Saranjami 


Sardar. During Bajirao’s regime several Maratha families rose— 


to greatness by doing excellent work for the Maratha Empire, 
which the genius of that great Peshwa extended by uniting 
the hearts of the Marathas and the Maratha Brahmans :—9f*e 
arta tad wid Ga AIS aca ca Fea, CAMA AIA St aaeT 
qoqrar amet saa asi eal, Fa sea Bat aataed faa BA.” 
Vide I. S., page $2, Vol. II, June No. : 

It was the end and aim of the policy of Bajirao to try 
for the expansion of the Maratha Empire by the joint efforts 
of a united Maharashtra and his whole life he sacrificed for 
_ that purpose. 


~ 


ao 


0 

Minabai’s sons met with premature death and 
Chimabai, even in the widest stretch of her imagina- 
tion, could not have thought it possible that her son 
Mahadji would ever get a chance “’ to sueceed to the 
family Jagirs of Sindia. But destiny is stronger than 
man. Jayappa and_Dattaji fell during the expeditions 
to Rajputana and Delhi and the brave Jankoji Rao, 
Jayappa’s son, was put to death by Ahmad Shah 
Abdally after the battle of Panipat in 1761 A. D. ® 
Mahadji returned to the Deccan after the disaster 


at Panipat after passing through many ordeals along 


(1) The reader would get a very clear view by reading 
the letters relating to Maratha affairs in Hindustan from 
1750 to 1761, published by Mr. Vishwanath Kashinath 
Rajwade in 1898. Mr. V. K. Rajwade’s Introduction to that 
Volume throws a powerful light on the period and points 
out the mistakes of Mr. Keene and other European writers. 
Mr. Rajwade observes with much accuracy and in a remark- 
able manner that the Sindias received no substantial help 
from Malhar Rao Holkar during this period (vide page 53 of 
Rajwade’s Introduction). ; 


(2) Vide Rao Bahadur Kashinath Narayan f$ane’s 
“Letters, Memoranda, ete.,”’ and Rajwade’s work above 
alluded to. The correspondence that passed between the 
Peshwa Balaji Bajirao and his Sardars Sindia and Holkar 
uring this period is very interesting and it is a pity that this 
correspondence is, more or less, ignored by the recent writers 
of Maratha History and especially by Mr. H. G, Keene. A | 
clear view of the period is impossible without reference to 
these important letters. Mr. Rajwade has shown how “Pandit 
Kashirai’s narrative of the Panipat affair is defective in several 
respects. See Mr. Natu’s “Life of Mahadji Sindia” and 
Rajwade’s Works. 
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with the Sardars Malhar Rao Holkar, Vithal Shivdeo: 
Vinchurkar, Nana Phadnavis and others.” The Peshwa 
Balaji Bajirao had left the Decean with Raghuji 
Bhosla to re-inforce the Panipat expedition but the 
fatal news reached him on the banks of the Narbada 
and broke his heart. He never recovered from the 


shock.” 
The Peshwa returned to Poona and died there 


on 23rd: May 1761 A. D. He was succeeded by his 


(1) Mr. V. K. Rajwade has given a lucid description of 
the movements of Sadashiv Rao Bhau during the Panipat 
expedition and clearly shown how the suspicious behaviour 
of Govindpant Bundela helped Ahmad Shah Abdally in 
preparing for the struggle and setting his camp in good 
order and well provided with supplies. Mr. Rajwade also 


mentions that Malhar Rao Holkar could not escape some 


portion of the discredit of the disaster owing to reasons well 
detailed by him in the work above alluded to. That 
Ahmad Shah Abdally was disheartened by the strength of 
the Marathas up to 17th December 1760 is beyond doubt and 
éven Grant Duff indirectly. admits it. : 

, (2) Elsewhere in this work I have alluded to the 
mistakes committed by Mr. Keene with regard to the career 
of Mahadji Sindia. Mr. Keene’s mistaken view about 
Ahmad Shah Abdally being in Anupsar in the September of 
1759 is well exposed by Mr. V. K. Rajwade in the follow- 
ing terms :—*{9%¢=4l Ha wyatt ACTA aaa feast 
aaaiat fegerata 4 gars. sig aePaearaia ava HATA ae He 8, 7 

casa firaregceat 72a fegeardia oars arer (o48al areear aftar 
amet. aaaret sar dt co4qear aeeae afeeria See Mel, AT af 
gongeay adaca, at aqaaedt one eo ata ed (Fall of the 
Moghal Empire, p. 41), 4 afiaadta are, saz ae. UTaeaT 
“oepatsar fanart arad’”? (4040-2842) Get &4— RAAT. 


vy 


The Peshwa Madhay Rao I, 
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second son, Madhav Rao, A better ruler than this 
‘ust and spirited prince” seldom ruled over an Empire. 
His career, like that of his grandfather the great 
Bajirao, was one of continued success in all parts of 
India. It was during the reign of this heroic Peshwa 
that the Maratha flag was triumphant in all parts of 
India and powerful chiefs like Hyder Ali of Mysore 
were completely humbled and compelled to pay heavy 
tributes.” The sole object which this Peshwa had in 
view was to release the Hindus from the yoke of the 


Mohamedans. For the attainment of this purpose | 


Madhav Rao sent expeditions repeatedly from Poona. 
It was, in short, in the reign of this Peshwa that an 
energetic policy was pursued by the Poona Govern- 
ment for dealing a death blow to the Musalman. 
supremacy as well as for wreaking a fearful vengeance 
on the Rohillas.” Hence it was that the Maratha 
power was at its zenith in this reign and “Tne 


(1) Those persons, who assert that the Maratha Empire 
found its grave in the battle of Panipat of 1761, should 
bear in mind that the Maratha power became more formid- 
able eleven years after the Panipat affair, 7. ¢-, at the end of 
the career of the Peshwa Madhav Rao in 1772. It is, therefore, 
wrong to gay that the Maratha power was destroyed by the 
battle of Panipat in 1761. The Maratha power was strong 
enough to withstand the disaster of Panipat and to re-assert 
itself at no distant date. Vide “The Marathas and the 
Moghals.” 


* (2) Vide Strachey’s “ Rohilla War.” .For a clear view 
of the domestic affairs of the Peshwa family after Balaji 
Bajirao’s death, the reader should see “Madhav Rao Sindia” 
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Maratha Empire regained,” to use Captain Grant 
Duft’s words, “the tone and vigour it had lost.” 
Under the auspicious support of such an excellent 
Prince, Mahadji” had the good fortune to begin his 
service and it will be seen in the following pages that 
he proved himself worthy of the favour and confidence 
of his heroic smaster. 


After the death of Jankoji Rao Sindia, Mahadji 


was the only surviving son of Ranoji Rao, but as he 
was not strictly legitimate, he was considered by the 
several Maratha Sardars of the Court of the Peshwa 
to have no ;elaim to the Jagirs of the Sindia 
Family.” Raghoba sided with those of the Sardars 


by Mr. Natu, In spite of these family feuds, the good sense 


of the Peshwa Madhav Rao prevailed and in every respect 
the tone of the administration and the strength of the Maratha 
Empire revived during his short but energetic and success- 
ful career. 

(1) In Maharashtra there is “a popular belief that 
Mahadji was an illegitimate son of Ranoji Rao Sindia and 
to some extent this belief led to a cold disregard for Sindia 
amidst the ranks of the old Sardars of the Deccan. . It 
appears, however, that Mahadji’s mother was a Rajput 
Princess and the anecdote in this connection has been given 
in the Appendix to this work. Vide, also page 43 of the 
“Life of Ranoji Rao Sindia” by the presént author. 

Vide “ History of the Vinchurkar family” in connection 
with this matter of Mahadji’s succession and the letter 
written by Raghoba to Vithal Shivdeo, pages 50-53. Nearly 
five or six years the matter was pending but was at last 
decided by the Peshwa Madhav Rao in favour of Mahadji. . 

(2) The reader would be much benefited by a perusal 

of the letters which the Peshwa Nana Sahib addressed to 


ies 


»s 


ay 


who were opposed to the succession of Mahadji, and 
who wished that he should be appointed as a guardian 
of his nephew, Kedarji, son of Tukoji, who being the 
- full brother of Mahadji was in no way better than 
him. The Peshwa Madhav Rao who was favourably 
disposed towards Mahadji and had a high opinion 
about him, expressed his disapproval of such an 
absurd arrangement and supported the claims of 
Mahadji: This independence on the part of the 
Peshwa greatly exasparated Raghoba, but Madhav Rao 


adhered to his former decision and confirmed Mahadji 


in his Sardari and bestowed on him the family 
Jagirs.” It should also be particularly remembered 
that Nana Phadnavis and Haripant Phadke had 
strongly. recommended Mahadji to the kind notice 
of the Peshwa Madhav Rao and were chiefly 


Jayappa, the father of Jankoji Sindia. These letters show 
how high Jayappa stood in his master’s estimation and 
how. solicitous the Peshwa was about the affairs in Upper 
India. The correspondence from 1750-1761 is very interest- 
ing. We have given two letters from the Peshwa to Jayappa 
Sindia (vide Appendix). 


(1) Raghoba had obstructed the succession of Ahilyabai 
with similar indiseretion, The Peshwa Madhav Rao and 
his wife, the saintly queen Ramabai, were strongly inclined 
to do justice to Ahilyabai’s claims to the Jagirs of the 
Holkar family and at last the Peshwa recognized Ahilyabai's 
claim in spite of Raghoba’s strenuous opposition. Ramabai 
always entertained a warm and affectionate regard for 
Ahilyabai, who duly reciprocated that generous kindness in 
many a way—every year Ahilyabai sent valuable presents to 
Ramabai as a token of her affection and respect. 
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instrumental in persuading the Peshwa to recognize 
Mahadji’s succession.” It reflects the highest credit. 
on the Peshwa that he should be inclined to choose 
good men, like Mahadji, Nana Phadnavis and Haripant 
Phadke for highly onerous duties. The following. 
pages will show that the Maratha Empire rested 
securely for a long time to come on these three mighty 
pillars—Mahadji,” Nana and Haripant Phadke—and 
with their fall its fall also began. 


A short time after this, Raghoba introduced 
many changes among the Jagirdars. He deprived 


——+ —_— —— mel Sat OES Eset 


(1) The Saranjam enjoyed by Jayaji Sindia, Dattaji 
‘Sindia and Jankoji Sindia was continued to Kedarji Sindia 
and Mahadji Sindia and Achyutrao Ganesh, in the employ 
of Naro Ganesh, Raje Bahadur, was appointed their Diwan in 
place of Ramchandra Malhar. The Sanads are written in 
Nana Phadnavis’ hand. “* #arestt fare a Heras faz ara ard aa 
at sant fat a cast faz a sears fae ata anette at aioe Brae 
area #at, asa eet qua aid ae ver er Aa. AR He AAS 
ait dledtar data cel oeqaca area aia Aeaid wea Ttoaa arf 
aan wafaaht atta sat arramt atta sit. ”’ ~Vide “ Selection from 
the Satara Rajas’ and the Peshwa’s Diaries.” Peshwa Madhav 
RaolI, Vol. I, page 145. 


(2) Mahadji had great regard fot Ahilyabai. When 
Raghoba marched to Indore with the intention of usurping 
the Jagirs of the Holkar Family, Sindia had accompanied 
him. But as soon as the affair was divulged to Mahadji, 
he refused to give any help to Raghoba and the whole plot 
of Gangadhar Yeshwant Chandrachood fell to the ground, 
The Peshwa Madhav Rao wrote to Ahilyabai at this very time 
in the following terms :—“‘aaa dedtfarlt sit quagt sate ara 
aiftqa joran Ha. aeetacle wae FAC WeaTa,” 


<> 
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Mahadji of his Jagir and bestowed it on Manaji 
Phankde who was said to be legitimately related to 
the Sindia family. Some of the dismissed Jagirdars 
went over to the Nizam at Hydrabad. Mahadji, 
however, true and loyal as he was to the Peshwa’s 
throne, went to Santaji Nimbalkar at Beed, where he 
remained for some time. After a short time Mahadji 
was restored again to his Sardari through the support 
of the Peshwa and began to remain at the Maratha 
capital in the vicinity of the head of the Maratha 
Confederacy. Mahadji’s influence with the Peshwa,. 
like that of Nana and Haripant, began gradually 
to augment and before very long he sueceeded in 
rising very high in the estimation of his august master. 


CHAPTER. II. 


Now we come to the expeditions which were 
repeatedly sent by the great Madhav Rao for the 
subversion of the Moghal power and the subjugation 
‘of Rohilkhand as well as for checking Hydar Ali. 
With the beginning of these expeditions begins the 
active career of Mahadji in Hindustan. 


In the year. 1764, the Peshwa sent an expedition 
into Hindustan under Visaji Krishna Biniwale”’ for 
extending the Maratha power in Northern India, 
Mahadji was Visaji’s second-in-command. He had 
obtained the Peshwa’s permission to conquer the 
territories North of the Narbada. Thus during the 
course of this expedition Mahadji foynd an opportunity 
to increase his power and influence to such an extent 
that they began to be felt almost everywhere in 
India, 

(1) It isa great pity that there is no detailed account 
of the life and career of this worthy warrior, who had played 
such an important part in the Delhiypolities and the 
Rohilkhand campaign, The Peshwa Madhav Rao had a high 

“opinion of Biniwale’s ability and attainments. From 1764 
to 1772, Biniwale greatly distinguished himself and won the 
golden opinion of the Peshwa. For details about this period, 
see Mr. Natu’s “ Life of Mahadji Sindia,” pages 88-91. 

“Naro Shankar, Raja Bahadur, was sent to Mahadji 

_ Sindia to communicate to him the wishes of Government ; 


~ 
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The power of the Marathas had, as remarked 
already, been greatly shaken in those districts that 
were North of the Chambal and Jamna. The Rana 
of Gohad” and several other petty chieftains carried 
on a ruinous warfare, with the object of checking still 
further the power of the Marathas. For avoiding all 
these evils the foresighted and heroic Peshwa Madhav 
Rao had to send many expeditions which. recovered 
the tarnished prestige of the Marathas. Raghoba the 
brave but misguided uncle of the Peshwa, undertook 
an expedition in the yer 1765 for checking the 
progress of the Peshwa’s enemies in Hindustan. 
Mahadji accompanied Rughoba in the expedition but 
he was not in the good books of the Peshwa’s uncle, 
who had opposed long ago the succession of Mahadji 
on the ground of his illegitimacy. Even slight 
causes suffice to turn one’s wrath against a person 
whom one hates. Some complaints were made 
regarding the doubtful conduct of Mahadji during the 
course of the siege of Gohad, where a report went 
round the Maratha camp, calling in question Mahadji’s 
fidelity and charging him with dis-honourable deeds 


Mahadji was informed that if he came to the Husur and 
acted as desired by Government, his offence would be 
condoned.” 

Peshwa’s Diaries, Peshwa Madhav Rao I, Vol. 1, page 152. 


(1) For details about the Gohad affair and the charges 
brought by Mahadji’s enemies against him, the reader should 
read the “ Life of Sindia” by Mr. Natu, pages 92-94. 
Malhar Rao Holkar did his best to save Mahadji and at last 
succeeded in his encleavours, 
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in connection with the supply of provisions to the 
besieged. These were certainly grave charges and 
they were made more culpable owing to the fact 
that Mahadji, whose succession to the Jagir was 
confirmed by the Peshwa, had incurred the wrath of 
Raghoba. All these circumstances combined to bring 
on Mahadjia great calamity in the course of this 
expedition. Raghoba, incensed at such gross mis- 
conduct, ordered that Mahadji should be executed in 
the presence of all the Maratha forces.” But this 
strong order was prevented from being brought into 
force through the noble efforts of Vithal Shivdeo 
Vinchurkar and Malthar Rao Holkar. One day, early 
in the morning Holkar and Mahadji rode out to the 
place where Raghoba’s tents were pitched. As soon 
as Raghoba became out of his tent after discharging 
his morning duties (ablution, worship, and gymnasium) 
both of them, Holkar and Mahadji, fell at and clung 
to the feet of Raghoba. They continued to be in 
that position until they extorted a promise of pardon 
from Raghoba and a compliance with their request. 


Malhar Rao, whose temper was very. violent in his 
youth-but who was now extremely obedient, made a 
most pathetic and effective representatioa of Mahadji 


(1) That this order was extremely unjust and not well 
suited to the occasion had been shown by the wise action 
of the Peshwa Madhav Rao. Raghoba undoubtedly was 
more severe than the necessity of the occasion and certainly 
prejudiced against Mahadji. 
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Sindia’s cause in the presence of Raghoba.” Old 
age, long service, and the grant of a large Jagir 
had certainly made Malhar Rao’s conduct extremely 
submissive and loyal to the Peshwa, ° After securing 
the promise of Raghoba to save Mahadji’s life, 
Malhar Rao humbly said with tears in his eyes, “from 
my early life T have been in the service of the first 
three Peshwas, My days seem now almost to be 
numbered. So in my life-time at least these two 
youngsters (Mahadji and Khande Rao) may be allowed 
to serve you and thus their reputation be maintained.” 
Soon after this, Vithal Shivdeo Vinchurkar and others 
were agreeably surprised to receive a letter from. the 
vigilant Peshwa Madhav Rao,” who had somehow 
got the intelligence of all these transactions in the 
Maratha camp at Gohad, and wrote strongly to say 


that Mahadji should be saved from the ‘alamity as 


Ranoji Rao’s whole family” had sacrificed their lives 
in n the service of the Maratha E tmpire. 


(1) Baghabe was more weak than wicked. Occa- 
sionally he had some noble impulses but his whole career 
had been a continued series of mistakes and mis-deeds and 
he is justly considered as a black spot on the fair fame of 


the Peshwas and the unworthy father of a still -more 
unworthy son. 


(2) Madhav Rao is well known for his having 
maintained an effective intelligence department. It wag 
from this Peshwa that Nana Phadnavis learnt the value of 
having timely intelligence from all parts of India where the 
Maratha interests were concerned. 

(3) The Peshwas had always a supreme regard for 
the family of Ranoji Rao Sindia, as will be evident from 
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This expedition returned to Poona in 1766. 
After his arrival at the capital of the Maratha 
Empire, Mahadji served as & commander of the Khasa 
Paiga or the Household Troops of the Peshwa, and 
go far ingratiated himself with his master as te 
exercise much influence on the political affairs at 
Poona. 

It was through his influence with the Peshwa 
that Ahilyabai, the celebrated virtuous Queen, whose 
peaceful and pious career is well remembered not 
only at Indore but throughout India, was enabled to 
gueceed to the Jagirs of the Holkar Family. By 
being always near the great Madhav Rao, Mahadji 
was enabled to study the character of that eminent 
Ruler and learn his noble views of a just, united, and 
energetic Government. Mahadji and Nana fortunately 
had the rare opportunity of imbibing those patriotic 
notions —which they afterwards brought into foree— 
of an unshaken union among the Maratha chiefs for 
the maintenance of the Maratha supremacy. 


a pertiaal. of “Letters, Mernoraidas ete,” “published” by Rao 
Bahadur Sane and the “ Selections from State papers” by 
Forrest, vide also The Marathas and the Moghals” by the 
present author. The Peshwa Madhav Rao I not only 
saved Ahilyabai and Mahadji Sindia bu.even went the 
length of checking his misguided uncle Raghoba, who desired 
to make much ado about the allegations of misconduct of 
Mahadji Sindia during the siege of Gohad. The following 
letter from the Peshwa Madhav Rao to Holkar and Vinchurkar 
is important :-— ania ane arataftat fae gia Fert 44 WRG 
wis at cee, wen Tee Cara oat seer ne, ATM law tae aA 
aah ane, areaa Herat fH2 arar aaa elds aralt aaatar Ree Fara, 


\ 
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The acts of kindness, which Mahadji, owing to 
his being near the fountain of Maratha Power and 
influence’ was able to do to Ahilyabai Holkar, were 
never forgotten by her throughout her life, These 
cordial relations between Sindia and the virtuous 
Queen of Indore were also of great benefit to both of 
them. So extraordinary was the moral excellence 
of this celebrated Queen that even foreigners had 
to lavish” unstinted praise on her. Ahilyabai has 
immortalized her name by immemorable acts of 
charity and benevolence, She built Sarais and wells 
at every holy place in India, such as ~ Benares, 
Haridwar, ete., at an enormous cost. What is worth 
noticing is that she paid her attention not only to her 
charitable distributions but she was also unflinchingly 
assiduous in her exertions to relieve the misery of the 
peasant classes and of her subjects at large. She was 
conspicuously loyal to her master the Peshwa and as. 
a mark of great regard for her, she received the 
gift of Choli Maheshwar from the great Madhav 
Rao. © She evinced a great amount of prudence and 
farsightedness in the discharge of her duty as a 
Ruler, while as a virtuous lady, she had only one 
equal in the devoted Queen of the just Madhav 
Rao Peshwa, whose determination to protect the weak 


(1) The Peshwa’s Khas Paga, also called “ Hujrat 
Paga”’ was an important force consisting of ten thousand 
horse As Commander of the Paga, Mahadji naturally came 
into frequent contact with the Peshwa, vide Itihas Sangraha, 

(2) Mr. H. A. Ackworth’s “ Ballads” have done much 
service to the cause of the Maratha History by bringing to 
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against the strong has extorted such an admiration 
from Captain Grant Duff and other Historians.” 


The relations between Ahilyabai and Mahadji 
Sindia deserve careful attention. Mahadji heartily 
espoused the cause of Holkar, whenever he was in 
difficulty and this sympathy was cordially reciprocated 
by Holkar. Malhar Rao saved Mahadji Sindia at the 
time of the Gohad siege and Mahadji Sindia saved 
Holkar when the question as to Malhar Rao Holkar’s 
successor was being unjustly handled by Raghoba. 
Ahilyabai.had a very warm regard for Sindia, who 
looked upon her with sincere reverence. But these 
cordial relations were interrupted, as future events 
would show, partly by the imprudent conduct of 


the notice of the public at large several unpublished ballads 
of Maratha celebrities of whom a detailed account is not 
given in the famous work of Grant Duff. In the Ballad of 
Ramabai, the devoted consert of Madhav Rao Peshwa, the 
affection that existed between them, is pertrayed in a graphi¢ 
manner. Mr. Ackworth has given a vivid description of the 
scene of the Peshwa’s death and the molation of his queen 
on his funeral pyre. The following lines would prove very 
interesting to the reader :— 

“ And forth her spirit soar’d, 

“ Tn Indra’s ark divine upheld— 

** Such Boon her piety compelled, 

** Like Sulochana, side by side 

“She graced the heavenly portals wide, 

“ With her beloved lord ”—page 72. - 

(1) See the “Life of Ahilyabai” by Parushottam for 

further details vegarding the affectionate terms and cordial 
intimacy that existed between these two virtuous ladies, 


> 
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Sindia’s Officers, and partly by the opposition of Ali 
Bahadur and Tukoji Holkar, both of whom were, 
more or less, jealous of Sindia’s rapid rise and 
predominant influence in Hindustan. After the 
Sativas affair in 1792, the relations between Sindia 
and Holkar gradually cooled down and later on 
culminated in the battle of Lakhairee.” 


Ramabai and Ahilyabai, whose immortal names are enshrined 
in glowing terms by the bards of Maharashtra. 

Ahilyabai had given a loan to Mahadji Sindia, Besides 
this loan, Harkabai (often called Mavsibai), the favourite 
mistress of Malhar Rao, advanced Mahadji, when in distress, 
six lakhs of rupees—Malcolm, page 182. 

(1) Sir John Malcolm thinks that the quarrel was 
‘between the officers of Sindia and Holkar and not between 
the two families. Compton differs on this point, 


CHAPTER III. 


In the latter half of 1768 the Peshwa, im 
furtherance of the views, already mentioned, agai 
sent an expedition for the advancement of the Maratha 
- Power in Hindustan. Visaji Krishna Biniwale and 
Ramchandra Ganesh Kanade were the Commanders 
of the forces, while Mahadji was second-in-command. 
Their first operation was directed against the chiefs 
of Rajputana who paid ten lakhs of rupees as arrears 
of tribute. They were, thereafter, enabled to interfere 
in the affairs of the Jat State which was disturbed 
by great internal disputes and contentions among the 
sons of Surajmal. The Marathas were opposed by 
the Jats. Being defeated however near Bharatpur,. 
the Jats agreed to pay sixty-five la&khs of rupees to 
them and thus ensured their safety. While the 
Marathas were encamped at Dig during the rainy 
season, the treacherous Najeeb Khan Rohilla began to 
open negotiations with them and make overtures of 
peace to their General Visaji Krishng Biniwale who 
listened to them with complacenc) v. Na Jjeeb, later on, 


(1) The akiediian started from Boond on the 19th 
October 1768. - Tukoji Holkar and Mahadji Sindia joined it 
in Malwa in 1769, each with fifteen thousand horse. The 
Peshwa Madhay Rao’s letter to Visaji is very Laueaee Seo 
the Appendix. 
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paid a visit to the Maratha Camp and behaved most 
respectfully and politely towards the Maratha chiefs, 
whom he now called his saviours. But the feigned 
courteousness had no effect on the Marathas. He had 
already been looked upon asa son by Malhar Rao 
Holkar and he, therefore, tried to strengthen the 
ties of friendship by placing the hand of his son, 
Zabitah Khan, in that of Tukoji Holkar. With all 
the attempts at flattery, Najeeb could not, however, 
please Mahadji, who was thoroughly bent on retaliation 
for the brothers and relations, who lost their lives 
at Najeeb’s instigation. Mahadji, who was of a fiery 
temper and. could not always control his passions, 
boldly said to Najecb’s face that the Marathas would 


-extirpate the Rohilla Power and plant the Peshwa’s 


flac over the land of the Rohillas.”’ 

Visaji Krishna Biniwale’s desire to listen to 
Najeeb’s overtures with complacency was in direct 
opposition to Sindia’s views. Biniwale wanted to 
have his views regarding Delhi affairs realised through 
Najeeb’s intervention and thus lighten the task of the 
re-conquest of Delhi. Mahadji wanted nothing less 
‘than cutting Najeeb’s throat and devastating Rohil- 
khand. This difference’ of opinion between the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Maratha forces and_ his 


second-in-command led to a temporary relaxity in 


(1) See Natu’s “ Life of Mahadji Sindia,’ pages 102-. 
105. Najeeb Khan was inclined to think that the Marathas 
could never be able to interfere in the affairs of Hindustan 
again after the battle of Panipat of 1761. 
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the Maratha Military operations and necessitated a 
reference to the Peshwa- Madhav Rao, whose wise 
decision in this matter ‘pleased both the officers. 
Mahadji had represented to the Peshwa that Najeeb- 
Khan could not be at heart a friend of the Marathas. 
The Peshwa concurred in Sindia’s opinion but he 
informed Mahadji that as it was necessary to persuade: 
the Emperor to come under the Maratha protection,. 
Visaji’s conduct was more suited to the occasion and’ 
hence it was approved of by the Peshwa’s Government.. 
This decision in the matter was really a master-piece- 
of policy. By pursuing the advice of the Peshwa 
the Marathas could realise their views without any 
great trouble and they could also undermine Najeeb’s. 
power. In fact the wise Peshwa Madhav Rao wanted: 
to pay the Rohilla Najeeb Khan in his coin and in the’ 
forthcoming paragraphs it will be seen how the 
Marathas were benefited by obeying the Peshwa’s. 
orders. "” ; 

In accordance with the Peshwa’s” instructions,. 
Zabit Khan, son of Najeeb Khan, was allowed to pay 
his respects to Visaji Krishna Biniwale in the Maratha 


(1) Recently some of the letters written by the: 
Peshwa Madhav Rao to Visaji Krishna Biniwale have been 
published in the “ Itihas Sangraha’” and they impart very 
interesting insight into this affair. Véde Appendix. 

(2) How the movements of the Maratha expedition 
were guided by the Poona Darbar and how the minutest 
details were attended to and decided by the wise and vigilant 
Peshwa Madhav Rao would be apparent from the letters written, 
by him to his Generals at this time. See Appendix. 


Camp, where he remained for some time and then 
accompanied the Maratha General when the latter 
started on an expedition. In the meantime, however, 
Najeeb Khan, whose health seems to have been 
undermined by various anxieties as well as by the 
expected loss of power, breathed his last in 1770 
A. D. and his son was consequently called upon 
to assume his father’s office at Delhi, where the 
uncontrolled youth violated the sanctity of the 
Imperial Palace by carrying on. intrigues with the 
princesses of the Royal Zanana, Zabitah, in this 
way, forgot all the responsibility of his exalted 
position and cared for nothing but the sweet company 
ot the beautiful princesses. This paved the way for 
the overthrow of the Rohilla Power particularly and 
generally of the Mahommedan supremacy at Delhi. 


The Marathas directed their operations against 
ohilkhand, which they were successful in subjugating 
without any resistance worth the name. The Rohillas 
behaved, to use the words of Grant Duff, “with no 
spirit.” The strong forts of Etawah, the province of 
Doub, and part of the territories of Najeeb Khan, fell 
into their hands. They next invaded Korra and 
preferred demands even on Shuja-ud-Dowlah, which 
“alarmed” the English. This was the first instalment 
of the debt of revenge. The remainder of the debt 
was to be paid with interest at no distant date. 
Now comes the oceurrence of the, most glorious 
event after the battle of Panipat. It was an event, of 


which the Marathas have every reason to be greatly 
proud, as it washed away the spot on their fair 
reputation and furnished them with an opportunity 
of wreaking their vengeance on-those who had played 
them false at Panipat and through whose instigation 
the disaster at Panipat had been greatly augmented. 
Shuja-ud-Dowlah, aware of the power of the Marathas, 
had kept on an uninterrupted correspondenee with 
the Maratha Commander-in-Chief Biniwale™ and every 
thing was now ready for the consummation of the 
great Peshwa Madly Rao’s hopes of re-establishing 
the Maratha supremacy. Mahadji, who, at this time, 
had reason to embark on the pursuit of many great 
designs of aggrandisement, found thus an opportunity 
of fulfilling his heart’s desire by wreaking vengeance 
on the Rohillas.. The joyful tidings that the Emperor 
Shah Alam kad “openly declared his intention of 
throwing himself on the protection of the Marathas ym 
was received with great satisfaction in the Maratha 
Camp and roused them to greater exertions to secure 
their object. The reason for the Emperor’s adopting 
such a course was that he was, as he said, disgusted 
with the treatment to which he was subjected at 
Allahabad by his British Masters and ke was watching 
every opportunity to free himself from such an 
unwelcome position.. By this time, when the Emperor 


(1) See Franklin’s “ Shah-Alum,” from which the 
reader would be able to know how the English attempt 
failed to persuade the Emperor in accepting the English 
protection offered to the Shah. 
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had formally intimated his desire to seck the Maratha 
protection, the expedition under Visaji Krishna 
returned to Delhi from Rohilkhand,’” The Imperial 
capital was taken and occupied by the Marathas. 
Here Visaji received through Tukoji Holkar the 
pressing solicitations from the Emperor and immedi- 
ately assured him of every aid and support from the , 
Peshwa’s Government. Visaji held out many hopes 
to the helpless Shah Alam, promising to restore to 
His Majesty far greater dignity and power than 


that enjoyed by him at Allababad under the British 


protection. These promises were certainly tempting 
and they were rigidly kept, so far as it was possible 
for the Marathas to do so ‘without involving them- 
selves in any difficulty or lowering their position. 
The Emperor, at last, left Allahabad in the May of 
1771 for Delhiin spite of the strong objections of the 
British Officers. “The English Commander-in-Chief 
and the Vazier,” according to Sir John Stratchey, 
“seecompanied him to the frontiers of the Korra 
Province,” where an attempt was made for a second 
time to dissuade the Emperor from seeking the 
shelter of the Marathas, but the English attempts, after 
all, produced no beneficial effects and the Emperor 
persisted in the course he iad already chosen."” 


(1) See Sir John Stratchey’s “Hastings and the 
Rohilla War” for details. Visaji’s Agent, Anand Rao, who 
was with the Emperor furnished interesting information 
about the movements of the Emperor. 

(2) The Emperor entered into an agreement with the 
Marathas, of’ which the following were the principal 
conditions :— i 
(1) The arrears of Chouth accumulated since the 

time of Mohammad Shah should be paid. 
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Shah Alam took leave of his English masters: 
and proceeded in the direction of Delhi. At some 
distance from the City the Emperor was met by 
Mahadji on behalf of the Maratha General Visaji. 
Mahadji conducted the Shah to the Maratha Camp, 
where the Peshwa’s Commander-in-Chief received him 
with due ceremony and assured him of every 
assistance from the Poona Government. The Emperor 

“then entered Delhi “under the auspices of Visaji Pant,” 
who placed the Shah on the throne of his forefathers 
on the 25th of December 177]. Thus .the Maratha 
Power was again at its zenith in Hindustan, and the 
great Madhav. Kao Peshwa’s desire of a Hindu 
supremacy was fulfilled by his Generals, —V isaji, 
Mahadji and Tukoji Holkar. : 

For some time after the Emperor’s entry into: 
Delhi, there prevailed a great cordiality between the 
Marathas and'their protege, the Shah Alam, But 
this. cordiality was only temporary either owing, 
per-chance, to the disregard of the Marathas for the 


(2) The Maratha and the Moghal Armies should 
have equal shares in’ the acquisitions in 
Rohilkhand and elsewhere. 

(3) The Jagirs of Maratha Sardars to be continued. 
as before. ; 
(4) Five lakhs to be paid at once for the expenses 
of the expedition against the Jats. 
(1) The Maratha flag was hoisted on the fort at Delhi 
on 11th February 1771 and nearly ten months were required 
to arrange the whole scheme and place Shah Alam on the 


throne under Maratha protection. 


at 
Shah or perhaps owing to the unaccommodating. 
disposition of the old and crafty Emperor. 


This disagreement between tlie’ Marathas and the 
pageant Emperor prevented the complete subjugation: 
of Rohilkhand from being effected. The Rohillas 
found a good opportunity to save themselves, but 
eventually. their cause was lost, as there broke out 
dissensions in their ranks, which paved the way for: 
their ruin. Meanwhile Zabitah Khan, whose ambition: 
drove chim to try for the Vaziery at Delhi, was- 
engaged in soliciting the aid of the Marathas. Zabitah 
fortunately succeeded in’ securing the good graces of 
Holkar, though Mahadji was unwilling to render 
any assistance to this weak son of Najeeb Khan, the 
disguised friend but really the inveterate enemy of 
the Sindia family. It may be within the recollection 
of our reader that Malhar Rao Holkar used to- 
consider Najeeb Khan as his son and hence the present 
‘neumbent of the Holkar Masnad found it morally 
necessary to assist the son of Najeeb Khan." At last 
Holkar and the weak Zabitah Khan succeeded 
ousting Mirza Najab Khan from the office of the- 
premiership of the Empire. Zabitah Khan assumed 
the conduct of the Imperial affairs and as a grateful’ 
present for good service and support, the Province of 


(1) Visaji and Tukoji were on the side of Zabitah Khan,. 
while Mahadji opposed the Rohilla. The disagreement 


between the Maratha Generals was removed by the Peshwa,. 
as his letter best shows. 
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lower Doab was conferred on the Marathas in the 
December of 1772."” 

Even at the expense of a diagression, it is 
necessary to make a few observations with regard to 
the part the Peshwa Madhav Rao as well as his 
Generals, Visaji and Tukoji, and his Minister, Nana 
Phadnavis, have played in the re-conquest of Hindustan 
and the.re-establishment of the Hindu supremacy in 
Delhi. In “Madhay Rao Sindia,”’ one of the volumes 
in the “Rulers of India Series,” the whole credit of 


the Hindu re-conquest of India is given to Mahadji ° 


and he is solely identified with the glorious monument 
of the Maratha Power. This is certainly a great 
injustice done to the great Peshwa Madhav Rao and to 
Visaji, Tukoji,and Nana Phadnavis. It was, as would 
be seen even from the pages of Grant Duff, Madhay Rao 
who had keenly felt the blow dealt to the Maratha 
Power at Panipat and had exerted himself to the 
utmost to wipe away that spot. It Was the vigour of 
this Peshwa’s policy and his undaunted energy that - 
were at the root of the expeditions he sent so repeatedly. 
in Hindustan, and these expeditions had done already 
‘so much that what Mahadji achieved afterwards at 


(1) The Hon'ble Mr. Natu observeon page 109 as 
follows, with regard to the help and treatment received from 
Tukoji Holkar by Zabitah Khan.— amyavt difeedsia aera 
fag er aay ama ela wa. wm Mamarad aah cea fae 
aaah aera ate emfas,  warear adrat ae ad Herat VA Te ATT 
adi ama age Gidae sage niaia ter, ant seared om MA eI 
asa mana, adt amet qe ama qa Hel a aaa gee 
anf se-saTa er afar Page oar sama, ara Ge AIA Ae, 


- 
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Delhi, might easily be described to be nothing more 
but the finishing stroke.” The glorious success of the 
Marathas, en passant, in Delhi in the year 1791, 
when there was no Madhav Rao to guide his Generals, 
was also as much due to the vigour of Nana Phadnavis’ 
head as to the power of Mahadji’s arms. It was 
moreover under Madhav Rao that both Nana and 
Mahadji. had learnt their political lessons and had. 
imbibed the patriotic notions of re-establishinent of 
the Maratha supremacy after extirpating the Moghal 


“power in India. © Under ‘these circumstances, the: 


greater part of the credit for the Hindu re-conquest of 
India undoubtedly goes to the Peshwa Madhav Rao, 
in whose reign and through whose vigour the two 
chief centres of Mahommedan power, Delhi and 
Mysore, were already brought under Maratha influence 
and submitted to the might of the Peshwa’s arms.’ 


During the stay of the Marathas at Delhi, s+ 
peculiarly interesting incident took place. It bears 
witness to the respect which all the Maratha Sardars 
and officers had for the august name of the’Shrimant. 


(1); Vide “ Nana and Mahadji” by Professor Bhanu, 
who (liscusses this subject with exhaustive details and several 
interesting phases of this question are ably handled by the 
learned Professor in that small but valuable book. 

_ ©) Much has been said in these pages about the 
Peshwa Madhav Rao’s expeditions in Upper India. The reader 
would be delighted to find that the Péshwa’s expeditions 
against Hyder-Ali of Mysore were equally successful and the 
letters in this connection are exceedingly interesting. Vide 
Rajwade’s and Khare’s Works, 
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"There was some disagreement between the Peshwa’s 
Sardars and it was feared it might assume a serious 
shape. One day while the Maratha Sardars were on 
their way to the Darbar Hall, they were met by 
-couriers, carrying urgent letters’ from the Peshwa 
Madhav Rao, who, on being apprised of the feuds 
between the Marathas, at Delhi, had specially sent 
these messengers, directing them to deliver the letters 
without any delay to the Maratha Sardars and to 
-gecure replies to the message on the very spot. 
The Sardars were met by the messengers on the way 
to the Darbar. They received the letters and asked 
the couriers to wait in the Maratha Camp for an 
answer until their return from the Darbar. The 
couriers, however, refused to wait and demanded a 
reply at once. All the Sardars quietly returned in a 
‘body and wrote to the Peshwa to the effect that there 
savas no disunion in their ranks. Such was the awe 
felt for the name of Madhav Rao Peshwa and such 
was the affectionate regard, with which the Maratha 
nation looked up to their just and merciful imaster, 
the Great Madhav Rao. 

It has already been said that Rohilkhand was 
overrun by the Marathas, previous to, their coming 
to Delhi ostensibly to place the Eniperor on the 
throne but really to re-establish their power. An 
adequate revenge, however, was not yet taken. For 
attaining this object Mahadji, the chief director of the 
Councils of Visaji Krishna, persuaded his superior to 
undertake a complete subjugation of the Rohilla country 
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and to wreak vengeance on Zabitah Khan,'” the son of 
Najeeb Khan. The Marathas did not meet with any 
resistance in their career of conquest in Rohilkhand. 
No Rohilla dared to offer any opposition to the 
Maratha advance. They were, according to Grant 
Duff, ‘‘Panic-struck.” Zabitah Khan’s territory was 
taken without any trouble. All the strong forts 
were occupied at once by the Marathas. A large 
-tréasure, deposited by Najeeb Khan in the strong 
fortress of Futtergarh, was discovered and taken 
possession of by the conquerors. Throughout the 
length and breadth of Rohilkhand, no one could 
dare to face the Marathas. ~ The Rohillas were humbled 
and many of them submitted to their conquerors, 
while a great many fled to the jungles to save their 
lives. The terror of the name of the Marathas cannot 
be described but can better be left to be imagined by 
the reader. 

Thus the Maratha arms were victorious in the land 
of the Rohillas, who had proved faithless friends in 
1761. To use the words of Sir John Stratchey, “The 
Marathas had not forgotten the active part that the 
Rohillas and the Vazier had taken against them at 
Panipat anda heavy debt of vengeance remained to 


be paid.” 


(1) The Rohillas and Moghals could not seé with 
_ complacency the Maratha success at Delhi and their intrigues 
soon commenced to obstruct the Marathas to their best. The 
Marathas had therefore to turn their arms, again towards 
Rohilkhand. 


‘ 


That‘the debt was paid by the Marathas witle 
compound interest has already been shown in the 
preceding paragraph. However, the Rohilla Najeeb 
Khan, being already dead, had escaped punishment, 
Jankoji Rao Sindia, the bravest of all the Sindia 
‘amily, owed his lamentable end to this Najeeb."” 
‘The Marathas had not at all forgotten the heinous 
part played by him in the tent of Shah Abdalli 


when the latter was advised by the Rohilla to take - 


Jankoji Rao’s valuable life. They ardently desired 
to revenge this treachery. But though Najeeb living 
could not be found for the purpose of being revenged 
upon, the Marathas, remembering his attitude towards 
them in general, “dug up,” says Sir John Stratchey, 
“and burned with many indignities the body of 
Najeeb-ud-dowla!” The following extract from Sir 
John’s “Rohilla War,” would further show how the, 
Rohillas received a fitting punishment for their 
phenominal treachery at Panipat. ‘The wife and son 


of Zabitah Khan, several ladies of Najeeh-ud-dowla’s. 


family, and a daughter of Ali Mohammad had been 


earried off by the Marathas, and these, on representa- 


tions made by Shuja-ud-Dowla’s agents at Delhi, were 
sent. back. The Marathas also released, through 


“ 


arth engi ——_ #__ a 


(1) The Fort at Fatehgarh, where Najeeb Khan lived, 


contained the treasure looted at Panipat by the Rohillas— 


in 1761.. There were also some Maratha women in the 
fort. The treasure and the Maratha women were taken to 
the Maratha Camp after the flight of Najeeb Khan to the 
Jat country. 
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his inter-cession, four hundred women, who had been 
taken away from Rohilkhand.”’ In this way the 
Marathas paid the heavy debt of revenge and were 
completely victorious in Rohilkhand. Their sway: 
was firmly established in that country till it was 
shaken and brought to the ground by Lord Lake in 
the year 1801. 

In the Southern part of India, the victory of the 
Maratha arms had been equally glorious through the 
utmost efforts of the Peshwa personally and_ his 


Generals, Trimbak Rao Mama, Malhar Rao Holkar and 


Vithal Shivdeo Vinchurkar.’” But the expedition to 
the South was not attended with as great and lasting 
political importance as was the one that was sent by 
the Peshwa in Hindustan, where it was once feared, 
the confederacy of the Mahommedan chiefs might 
almost have impeded the path of the Maratha progress. 
The timely measures, however, taken by the Peshwa, 
nipped in the bud the evils that were likely to 
overwhelm the Maratha Power and hence the danger 
passed away without assuming any serious shape. 


(1) In this ‘porinsolion the letter written by the 
Peshwa’s Vakil in Mysore is very important ;— @rtdt area 
art He at, Secs waif ae a Rex ardera che areer one, aT arp 
oat aah ea Aaa ARAM at, Alale a RAAT ae 
FATA AAT... Bee sey HE eA ATT earl Baa aly atl. 
al ane aaal, TS Fea Hae Be....” Vide Itihas-Sangraha, 1910, 


CHAPTER IV. 


While the Marathas were successful in the South 
and while “the progress of the great Peshwa’s 
generals’ had been still more important” in the North, 
a calamity over which human power could have no 
control, was on the point of approaching at Poona. 
The political situation of the Peshwa’s capital was 
extremely critical owing to the alarming and incurable 
illness of this great, just, and merciful Peshwa This 
sudden and unexpected stroke of misfortune aroused 
the greatest anxiety in the minds of Visaji and 
Mahadji, who were quite crushed by grief at the 
untimely and rapidly approaching termination of the 
active career of their master, whose heroic spirit had 
roused so much enthusiasm in all his officers and the 
might of whose arms had subdued Hyder Ali and 
other inveterate enemies of the Maratha Empire, who 
had on all oceasions appreciated the services of his 

(1) Before his death, the Peshwa had the pleasure of 
seeing his generals completely successful in the Imperial 
affairs at Delhi. Mahadji Sindia and Tuoji Holkar were 
- re-called by the Peshwa to: the: Deccan for an expedition to 
Mysore. Mahadji left Jeypore for Deccanward jotrney. 
Tukoji Holkar left Delhi in order to proceed to Poona, 
Holkar could not take advantage of the Sanads of Kora and 


Allahabad Prqvinces obtained after defeating the Imperial 
Army. 
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‘Sardars and who had loved them as his sons. To 
Mahadji this sad occurrence was doubly disheartening, 
‘as it was through this Peshwa’s strong support that 
Sindia had been recognised as a successor to the 
extensive Jagirs of Ranoji Rao’s family. 

When the news of the Peshwa Madhav Rao’s 
illness and its incurable nature was received by the 
Chiefs, Sardars, Jagirdars and generals of the Maratha 
Empire, every one of them resolved to go to Poona to 
pay his last homage to the dying Peshwa, whose 
energy and prowess, combined with his love for 
justice and fair play, had drawn the hearts of all his 
lieutenants towards him and during whose short but 
most eventful reign the Maratha Empire had regained 
that tone and vigour which had been temporarily 
clouded by. the calamity at Panipat. Visaji and 
Mahadji tried their utmost to return to Poona before 
their beloved master had left this mundaine existence, 
but several causes, over which they had no control, 
prevented them from doing so. 

Even at the risk of a little diagression, we feet 
inclined to notice one important visit—the visit of 
“Ahilyabai to Poona with the sole object of paying 
respects to her expiring master and his virtuous 
queen,” both of whom had helped Ahilyabai out’ of 
her great difficulty and thus laid her under a deep 


(1) The reader would find very interesting details 
about the cordiality that existed between Ramabai and 
Ahilyabai inthe “ Life of Devi Ahilyabai ” by Purushottam, 
pages 222 and 224. 
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debt of gratitude. We have already seen how full of 
affection was the behaviour of the virtuous Ahilyabai. 
of Indore towards the equally virtuous wife of her 
master. It was, therefore, considered by Ahilyabai 
most imperatively necessary to pay a visit to Ramabai 
at such a time. Ahilyabai left Indore and arrived at 
Poona at a time when all hopes of the great Peshwa’s 
complete recovery to health were given up. The 
interview between Ramabai and Ahilyabai was most 
cordial and the latter tried her best té console the 
former. Ahilyabai advised her master’s queen to 
take heart and bear the grief, which was about. 
to overwhelm her, with courage and patience. But 
Ramabai was deaf to all stich sincere yet unpleasant 
counsels. That virtuous queen had already made up 
her mind to forsake all the joys of this world and had 
determined like Sulochana to ascend the funeral pyre 
with the lord of her life. The reader may imagine 
the severity of the grief of the noble Ahilyabai, whose 
heart equally severe griefs had dlready parched and 
overwhelmed, when she found that her revered 
supporter and his queen—two of her most sincere 
well-wishers and friends’ —were to leave her at one 


(1) A perusal of the “letters of the Maheshwar Darbar” 
would convince the reader about Ahilyabai’s sincere devotion 
to the Pesltwa and her enthusiastic regar@“for him. She had 
heartily supported the Ministers against Raghoba’s intrigues. 
“ ope afzenmara aaa staat=ar caret sag azet art, 2h 
gad area ae Pa aia qaredt aefame adi.” Such 
ardent devotion is indeed very rare and can only be found 
in truly pious hearts. Vide “Life of Devi Ahilyabai” by the 
present writer, 


i 


Devi Akilyabai Holkar. 
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and the same time. The virtuous Rambai, quite 
young in years, bore so great an affection to the lord 
of her life that the advice of Ahilyabai and several 
other chiefs and Sardars of the Peshwa were of no 
avail in persuading her to desist from her resolution 
to immolate herself on her lord’s funeral pyre. Thus 
passed away from Maharashtra at one and the same 
time a heroic prince and his queen whose reputation 
for justice and piety and valour would never be 
obscured by the lapse of time and whose anxiety and 
exertions for the welfare of their subjects could never 
be surpassed and rarely be equalled ‘by those of 
any other prince.”’ Captain Grant Duff truly says, 
“Madhav Rao was the protector of the weak against 


the strong......” 


The Peshwa died at Theur on the 18th of 
November 1772. The scene at his death-bed was 
most touching and pathetic. More pathetic and 
touching was the advice that this young Peshwa, the 
pride, the joy, the hope of the Marathas, gave to his 
Sardars and officers, who gathered there to have the 
last look at the face of their dying master whose last 
express wish was ‘Release the Hindus from the 
tyrannical yoke of the Moghal rule and liquidate the 
debts to the Maratha Empire.” The fact that his 
worthy Generals, Visaji and Mahadji, had already 
taken Delhi and established the Peshwa’s supremacy 


L 


(1) Vide “Ackworth’s Ballads.” See also the Historical 
Drama by Rao Bahadur Vinayak Janardan Kirtane. 
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in the Moghal capital, had given this great Peshwa. 
some satisfaction before his death. Before expiring 
he exorted Raghoba to take care of Narayan Rao and , 
to remember that “Union is strength.” . This. 
Peshwa’s early demise caused an irreparable loss to: 
the Maratha Empire in India. It would be better to see 
what Grant Duff has to say on this point. “The death 
of Madhav Rao occasioned no immediate commotion + 
like his own disease (Rajyakshma), it was scarcely 
perceptible, but the root which invigorated the already 
scathed and wide extending tree was cut off from the 
stem, and the plains of Panipat were not more fatal 
to the Maratha Empire than the eirly demise of this 
excellent prince.” A higher tribute was scarcely” 
paid to the memory of any sovereign, With regard. 
to this point we say nothing more than simply repeating” 
what we have said before, viz. “‘A better prince’ 
than Madhay Rao seldom ruled over an Empire.” 
Narayan Rao, brother of the late Peshwa,. 
suceeeded to the vacant Peshwaship. He was, to use 
Grant Duff’s words, “particularly ambitious of 
military fame,” but soon after his accession to the 
throne he was assassinated through the instigation of 
the wicket] Anandibai, the wife of the once famous: 
Raghoba, whose career, henceforward, served greatly 


(1) This Peshwa was always anxious to have good 
and able men like Ram Shastri, Nana Phadnis, Hari Pant 


Phadke and vthers about him. He loved to hear good~ 
advice from any quarter and his bravery and patriotism and. 


righteousness won for him a lasting fame in Maharashtra, 


se 
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to weaken the Maratha Empire by sowing the seeds of 
continual disunion and dissensions in Maharashtra.“” 


The army under Visaji Krishna Biniwale, though 
about to return to Poona, was busily engaged in 
Rohilkhand. Mahadji who could not disguise his 
enmity to the Rohillas, was sent by Visaji to 
collect the arrears of tribute from Rajputana. The 
Emperor Shah.Alum was now swayed by different 
factions at Delhi, and had already displayed an 
unprincipled want of candour towards the Marathas, 
who had restored him to the throne of hig forefathers. 
Shah Alum now found ample time to set his house 
in order (if order could be at all restored at Delhi) 
and to oppose the Marathas, whose attention was 
greatly diverted by the events at Poona” subsequent 
to the death of the Peshwa. — Visaji and Mahadji, 
however, tried their best before leaving Hindustan to 
soothe or intimidate the Emperor into terms, but Najeeb 
Khan—not the Rohilla—persuaded him to reject. the 
Maratha proposals. It was soon discovered that the 
matter could not be decided without an appeal to 
arms. The Maratha and the Moghal armies met in 
the environs of Delhi, where an obstinate battle took 


(1) “The only royal murder in Maratha History was 
that of Narayan Rao Peshwa by his uncle, Raghunath Rao,” 

History of the Marathas by C. A. Kineaid, Vol. I, 
page 208. 


(2) The Peshwa’s death was followed by Narayan 
Rao’s murder and the Marathas had no time to attend to the 
Upper India affairs for about eleven years. Shuja-ud-Dowlah, 
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place between them on the 19th of December 1772, 
in which the Marathas were completely victorious. 
In this way the Maratha arms were once more 
crowned with success in Hindustan, when they were 
recalled by Narayan Rao Peshwa’s orders to Poona, 
where Visaji arrived after the monsoon and Mahadji 
Sindia soon followed him.” 

The expedition, which was sent by Madhav Rao 
in 1769 under Visaji and Mahadji, had achieved 
a great amount of important work and greatly 
distinguished itself by an eminently successful 
career in Hindustan. The official report from the 
Bengal Government writing to the Court of Directors 
on the 10th of November 1772, says as follows :— 
“Their (of the Marathas) success had been equal to 
their most sanguine expectations and seemed to pave 
the way for further depredations to the North ; 
they were in the possession of the Emperor's person. 


the Rohillas and the English found an opportunity to 
extirpate the Maratha influence in the Doabs and to keep 


them at bay till 1784, rs 

(1) The feuds between Sabaji Bhosle and Mudhoji 
Bhosle, sons of Raghuji Bhosle, caused much discussion and 
trouble in the Poona Ministry and led t® bitter relations 
between the new Peshwa Narayan Rao and his uncle Raghoba, 
The Bhosle affair added fuel to the fire and ultimately 
the assassination of Narayan Rao was hastened by these 
troubles and the enmity of Anandibai, Raghoba’s wicked. 
wife. 


Some interesting letters have been published in 
the “Itihas Sangraha” regarding this sad affair, in which it 
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‘The Marathas now seemed to have become as 
formidable as before the disaster at Panipat.” These 
extracts would show how the Maratha power regained 
its “tone and vigour” in the reign of Madhav Rao and 
how it spread by rapid strides in the reign of the 
same prince who by his appreciation of and confidence 
in the abilities of his officers, had aroused that ardour 
and spirit of enterprise, which characterised — the 
Military operations of the Marathas during the rule of 
the Great Baji Rao and the Great Shivaji Chhatrapati. 

Mahadji Sindia, on his way to Poona, heard of 
the confusion and contentions in the Maratha capital 
after the assassination of Narayan Rao, whose 
promising career had been eut short after a reign of 
only seven months and whose ambition of territorial 


acquisition and military renown was nipped in the 
bud by the cruelties of the wicked Anandibai, 
Mahadji was rather in a state of mental suspense. 
He could not determine for some time what party 
would be in power. If Raghoba could remain as the 
Peshwa, Mahadji’s influence would certainly be ata 
discount; moreover Mahadji did not approve of the 
conduct of Raghoba, though as a servant of the state 
he could not openly blame him for his atrocious deed. 
He was, however, soon allowed to regain his peace of 
mind by the turn which the state affairs took at 
Poona. It is enough to state here that Mahadji made 
up his mind at last to support the party of 


is mentioned that Raghoba performed the “ Prayaschitta ” 
ceremony on 6th August 1783, for the sin attributed to him. 
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Nana Phadnis, towards whom Holkar was already most: 
favourably disposed, Nana, with these two Sardars 
and the help of other ministers, was doing his utmost 
to bring about a political revolution which deserves a 
careful attention and a detailed description. It is. 
a revolution of which every Maratha. ought to be 
proud, but of which a detailed notice cannot be 
taken in the present work.” 


(1) It is termed ‘ Barabhai-che-Karasthan,” as the 
twelve leading statesmen of Maharashtra were identified 
with the affair, Nana Phadnis being the prominent amongst 


them. Malcolm has described it well. The Maratha writers. 


have appreciated its importance, The English sided with 
Raghoba and were duly blamed by all, See Appendix. 


* 


CHAPTER V. | oo 


During the short rule of Narayan Rao, Mahadjr 
had found some time to set his own affairs in order. 
But the revolution alluded to above, required him to 
direct his best endeavours in the interest of the party, 
to which he always adhereg, and whose cause he had 
been doubly inclined to espouse at present. 


While engaged in this important undertaking, 
Mahadji was, as future events would show, brought 
for the first time into contact with the English, who, 
after Raghoba’s fall, had declared their intention of 
helping him, of course, with the ultimate object. of 
weakening the Maratha Empire.” The events, that 
follow, are extremely interesting and worthy of being 
told at least with some detail, especially as Mahadji 
along with the Ministers at Poona, had so much to 
do in ensuring the success of the Confederacy, which 
was formed by “the illustrious twelve” with the view 
of ousting Raghoba froin the Poona Throne. 

Nana Phadnis, Sakharam Bapu, Hari Pant Phadke, 
and Trimbak Rao Mama Pethe brought forward a 
proposal to deprive Raghoba of the Poona Throne as 
he had caused so many feuds in the Empire and 


(1) See “The Marathas and the Moghals,” pages 77-79, 
and Malecolm’s “Memoirs of Central India,” page 141, 
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committed or at least connived at the perpetration of 
the atrocious crime of murdering his own nephew, 
the youthful and promising Narayan Rao Peshwa.'” 
They firmly determined to adhere to this plan at any 
hazard and made a secret vow that they would never 
have anything to do with Raghoba or his descendants. 
The skill and ability, brought by the four statesmen 
to bear upon the memorable transactions connected 
with this great political revolution, unattended with 
any serious violence or copious blood-shed, entitle 
them to the highest praise.” 
In all there were twelve persons either ministers 
or generals who formed the famous confederacy to drive 
Raghoba from the Poona Government. Parwatibai, 


‘wife of the gallant Bhau Sahib of Panipat fame, 


was also favourable to their cause. Mahadji Sindia 
and Tukoji Holkar had already promised their 
co-operation with the ministers. Thus secure of help 
from all the quarters, Nana and Bapu issued a 
proclamation to the effect that the succession of 
Raghoba to the Peshwa’s throne was unsanctioned 
by the Shastras and unsanctified by custom.’ They 

(1) The famous Ram Shastri, the trusted chief justice 
cof the Peshwa Madhav Rao I, had openly charged Raghoba 
of murder of his nephew, the young Peshwa, Narayan Rao. 
When Raghoba asked for Prayaschitta (absolution from the 
rime) Ram Shastri had the courage to say that the only 
remedy was ‘ ed s1afart ” (death). 

(2) Sir Alfred Lyall has duly criticised the part 
played by the Bombay Council and aseribed their activity to 
the internal motive of land-hunger. Maleolm and Lyall 
could not, of course, support such a cause, which History 
must condemn with all its might and main. 


The Peshwa Sawai Madhav. Rao, 
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further declared that in their opinion it was most 
proper to see the Peshwaship descend to the heirs. 
of Nana Sahib, whose happy reign was still fresh in 
the memories of the people of Maharashtra. These 
instructions were implicitly ‘obeyed by the other 
Sardars, Gaikwar, Bhonsla and others. Nana and 
Bapu sent Gangabai, the bereaved Queen of the late: 
Narayan Rao, to Purandar—a strong fort in the 
possession of the Peshwa’s family from the time of 
Balaji Vishwanath—as she was far advanced in the 
state of pregnancy, and there was expected every 
moment a danger to her from the partisans of 
Raghoba. | This was, ‘indeed, a very praiseworthy 
course of conduct, as the hope of Maharashtra was 
centered in the safety of Gangabai and her child, 
born on the 18th of April, 1774, and named as 
Sawai Madhav Rao, 

Thus ejected from the Peshwaship, Raghoba 
wandered about in search of assistance from the 
Bombay Government for regaining the lost position. 
He was at last successful in obtaining the aid of the 
English who sent Colonel Keatinge with a large force 
to help him in recovering the power at Poona. This 
event occurred in the spring of 1774. It is more than 
a pity, it is a calamity that Raghoba, who was up to 
this time a tower of strength to the Maratha Empire, 
henceforth became the chief source of its troubles 
_and its ultimate weakness. Who could have expected 
such an unwise conduct from the victor of the 
Punjab 2? It is still more a matter of surprise that the 
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course “of destraction begun by the father was 
zealously pursued by his unworthy son Baji Rao IT 
who brought the Peshwaship, nay the Hindu Empire, 
to the ground in 1818, 

To Mahadji’s exertions and energy is due a 
great portion of the credit of the success of the 
party. opposed to Raghoba. It cannot, therefore, be 
foreign to the subject of this work to take a short 
review of the way in which the “Confederacy of the 
Twelve” gained their object.'” The Peshwa’s complete 
success at Wargaon, where the English were compelled 
to sign such a humiliating convention as was never 
signed by them since the days of their first arrival in 
India, may be said to be the first great and memorable 
service that Mahadji rendered to his master. It was 
also the defeat of the English at Wargaon and their 
further humiliation in being compelled to give two 
British Officers” as hostages to the Peshwa for the 
security of the performance of their engagement, that 
‘made them aware of the military power and genius of 
Mahadji Sindia, whose career from this time onward 


(1) Raghoba’e party had tried to nent defection 
amongst the Ministers. Bajaba Purandare and Moroba Phadnis 
and some others were on the point of jqining Raghoba. 
But Nana Phadnis and Sakharam Bapu nipped ‘the intrigue in 
the bud. The Nizam and Hyder Ali, who «were anxious to 
foment the dissensions, were thus disappointed and their 
plans frustrated by the timely precaution of the two 


ministers. ; 
(2) Mr. William ‘G. Farmer and Ligutant Stewart 
were given as hostages by the Bombay Government. Vide 


y) 
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was one of continued success in Hindustan and other 
parts of the Peninsula, 


If Raghoba had remained at Poona, it would 
have been impossible for the ministers to full y mature 
their plans. After great consultations; therefore, the 
Ministers Nana and Bapu with the consent of the 
other members of the party, came to the conclusion 
that it .was imperatively necessary that Raghoba 
should be made ‘to leave Poona on some pretence. A 
golden opportunity soon presented itself, which greatly. 
benefited the ministers. The Nizam overjoyed at the 
confusion and dissensions at Poona, had begun to 
molest the Peshwa’s frontier districts. This was quite 
unbearable to the gallant but misguided Raghoba. 
He led an expedition against the Nizam in which 
success as usual graced the Maratha arms. Nana and 
Bapu accompanied the expedition for some time, but 

“returned to Poona on different pretexts. Though a 
warrior of no common worth Raghoba was, after all, 
“an unwary person and a simpleton, and could not 
therefore fathom the deep laid plans of the farsighted 
ministers and the nets spread by them for his ruin. 


While Raghoba was at the height of exultation 
after having humbled the Nizam at Bedar on the 
9th of December 1773, the ministers were busy in 
ensuring the success of their schemes. As previously . 


_ settled, Mahadji and other Sardars joined the ministers 


““ Marathas and Moghals” by the present writer for details 


about this matter, 
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when the proclamation alluded to above was formally 


issued and Raghoba was declared as a rebel and 


traitor.'” 


In the year 1775, the English who had already 
espoused the cause of Raghoba®’ on his promising 
them Salsect and other Districts, took the field against. 
the Peshwa. In the course of the hostilities the 
English were completely harassed by the force under 
Hari Pant Phadke in the battle of Arras. Hari Pant, 
however, was soon called to Poona where he returned 

“leaving a small force in Guzrat. The Governor-— 
General in Calcutta did not approve of the proceedings of 
the Bombay Government, whose conduet, consequently, 
was severely censured by the Supreme Government.” 
Mr. Hastings plainly told the Bombay Government 
that they had no right to go to war with the Peshwa and 
peremptorily ordered them to withdraw their forces to 


(1) Sir John Malcolm has thoroughly condemned the 
cause of Raghoba and duly eriticized the action of the 
Bombay Government in siding with Raghdba. Vide “Marathas. 
and Moghals,”’ page 77, and Maleolm’s Central India, 
page 141. 

(2) The reader would be disappointed to find that 
Raghoba, the victor of the Punjab, is entitled to no better 
credentials than the one given below by a_ scholar 
of Maharashtra whose opinion is at once weighty and 
impartial :-—‘Scataaaa ark de afeqea Fema.” 


Vide “‘Marathas and English” by Mr, Narsingh 
Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B., page 57. ; 

(3) Sakharam Bapu had sent a very able and 
important Kharita to betas Hastings, dated 29th July 1775, 
representing the “ ” (bad faith) of the Bombay Govern- 
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their own garrisons. Hastings sent Colonel, Upton 
as an agent representing the British Government to 
open negotiations with the Poona Government, which 
after a great discussion ratified the Treaty of Purandar 
in 1776, by the terms of which both the Governments 
were temporarily allowed to enjoy peace. 

Mahadji Sindia was for a time absent from the 
Deccan during the early part of the Peshwa Sawai 
Madhay Rao’s reign. The real cause of the absence 
is not easy to understand at this time, but (if 
Mr. Forrest’s “Selections” ate to be believed) Mahadji 
left the Deccan owing to some dispute between him and 
Sakharam Bapu regarding the payment of arrears due 
to thePeshwa from the Sindia. After the treaty 
of Purandar, however, we find Mahadji busily engaged 
in the service of his Master. At this timea rebellion, 
headed by a Kanoja Brahman, was disturbing the peace 
of Konkan and there is a strong reason to believe 
that the officers of the Bombay Government were bent 
on fomenting this internicine danger in the Peshwa’s 
dominions. This pretender represented himself as 
Bhau Sahib escaped from the field of Panipat.” 
Several hundreds of people swelled the number of the 
pretender’s followers believing in his false statements. 
This calamity to the Peshwa’s Empire was likely to 
ment in espousing the cause of Raghoba. The Governor- 


‘General strongly disapproved of the proceedings of Governor 
Hornby and his. Council. See Appendix, 


: (1) The Bombay Government helped this pretender 
in spite of the treaty of Purandar. Governor Hornby had 


"oat 
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gain more strength. from other quarters also. But 
Mahadji received orders from Poona to suppress the 
rebellion and succeeded in nipping the danger in bud, 
The conduct of the Bombay Government was 
censurable throughout the progress of the pretender’s: 
rebellion, but Mahadji’s might at last prevailed and 
the pretender’s person was secured by Raghuji Angre 
who sent him in custody to Poona. 

But at no distant date the Bombay Council, 
with the direct sanction of the Court of Directors, 
sided with Raghoba for opposing the views of the 
Regency at Poona. Hostilities, therefore, again. 
broke out between the Marathas and the English and 
Mahadji’s disciplined army promptly co-operated 
with the forces of the Peshwa’s several other Sardars 
for resisting the unjust encroachments and interference 
of the Bombay Government.” 

But before we proceed to dwell on the Military 
operations, that were now to ensue, and their 
consequences, it is imperatively necessary to write w 
few words as to the state of affairs at Poona and 
Bombay. The Poona Reg ney, in spite of the 


written an insulting letter to the Poona Darbar. Of course, 
Raghoba’s partisans encountered the machinations of the 
pretender and Amrit Rao actually went over to him, The 
Nizam, Hyder Ali of Mysore, and the Raja of Kolhapur found 
an opportunity to trouble the peace of the Peshwa’s Darbar. 
At last the pretender was openly tried in. the presence of 
Mr. Upton and shown to Parwatibai, who declared him to be 
false. He was executed on the 17th December, 1776. 


(1) The Honourable Mr. V, R. Natu has ably -shown 
how the attempts of the Bombay Council were contrary to 
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frequent dangers and occasional dissensions among 
their ranks, was eminently successful in the realization 
‘of their views. This was very galling to the Governor 
Hornby, and other members of the Bombay Council, 
as their brother officers in other parts of India had 
acquired, through various means, extensive territories. ° 
and great political importance, while they (the 
Bombay Council) had only a small extent of land 
under their control with little or no political significance. 
Land-hunger, therefore, drove the Bombay Govern- 
ment to try every means in their power. to stir up 
internal dissensions in the Maratha Empire. In the 
meantime Moroba Dada Phadnis aided by Bajaba 
Purandare, Chinto Vithal and others sent overtures 
of help to Bombay with the view of recalling Raghoba 
to Poona, Without paying the least regard to the 
sacred treaty of Purandar,"” the Bombay Council 
complied with the overtures. It is difficult to 
ascertain whether Moroba Phadnis asked for the aid 
from Bombay of his own accord or whether the 
Bombay Council induced him to take up Raghoba’s 


all Treaties and opposed to the rules of international law, 
vide pages 121 and 122, 


(1) “The Bombay Council, smarting under the 
indignity which had been inflicted on them, gave the treaty 
of Purandar to the winds, invited Raghoba to Bombay, and 
settled a monthly allowance on him. The Poona Regency 
raved at this violation of the treaty, but their strength was 
weakened by discord between the aged premier Sakharam 
Bapu and his younger associate Nana Phadnis *_Marshman, 
page 185, 


t 
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cause, measure by which they very naturally hoped 
to weaken the Poona Ministry and then gain their 
object.” But whatever. may be the truth in this 
matter, it is certain, that the. Bombay Government 
infringed the tveaty of Purandar by espousing the 


cause of Raghoba, It is a pity that even the Court 
of Directors and the supreme Government at Calcutta 


approved of the present conduct of Governor Hornby 
“and his advisers.” But the Bombay Council soon reaped 
the fruit of its unscrupulous and unfair behaviour.” 

That Mahadji Sindia was a perfectly loyal and 
devoted servant of the Peshwa had been proved,—if 
at all there wereneed for such 4 proof,—beyond doubt 


It isa great pity that four months after the signing of 
the treaty, the Court of Directors sent a despatch, authorising 
violation of the treaty. 

(1) Sir Alfred Lyall has condemned, though in mild 
terms, the measures adopted by Governor Hornby and his 
councillors for acquiring Sasti Wasai and others, vide 
“Bxpansion ‘of the British Dominion in India” by Sir 
Alfred Lyall. 

(2) Vide Appendix A of Mr. Natu’s “Life of Mahadji 
Sindia ” for interesting details, pages 280-285. Mr. Natu’s 
observations are sound and the History of this period well 
shows how the forces were working against the principles 
of international law. h 


(3) ‘* The bewildered Carnac made overtures to Nana 
Phadnis, who demanded the surrender of Raghoba before 
he would listen to terms. The Commissioner would have 
complied with the demand had he not saved them from this 
infamy by delivering himself up to Sindia and under the 
auspices of that chief, the British army was rescued from 
destruction......” page 186, Marshman. 
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by the action that Sindia took against Kolhapur. 
Notwithstanding that Kolhapur was a Maratha State 
under a descendant of Shivaji, Mahadji in accordance 
with the instructions of his master the Peshwa, at. 
once proceeded to the city and laid siege to it. A 
heavy fire was opened on the city, which surrendered 
without any great resistance. The Raja submitted 
to the terms proposed by the Poona Darbar and 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Peshwa’s Govern- 
ment. The Raja was compelled by Mahadji to yield 


a sum of fifteen lakhs of rupees for defraying the 


expenses of war and giye a promise that no more 
disturbance to the Maratha dominions would be 
coutitenanced by the Kolhapur State, and lastly 
to restore the territory of the Patwardhan’s to its 
real owners. By humbling the Raja of Kolhapur 
Mahadji warded off the remote danger in the form of 
an invasion by Haidar who was. likely to be joined 
by the Kolhapur Darbar, which was always eager to 
avail itself of any occasion to disturb the Poona 
Darbar. 

The Poona Ministers arrived at the conclusion 
that the Bombay Council were seriously bent on sup- 
porting Raghoba.? It was under these circumstances, 
quite obvious, that there was no other alternative 
left for the Marathas except having recourse to an 
appeal to arms. Preparations began on both sides 


(1) ‘The letters that Nana Phadnis had written at this. 
time to Mahadji Sindia were of utmost iniportance. They 
describe the policy adopted by Governor Hornby in detail 
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against the coming struggle. Mahadji and’ Nana 
decided to oppose the English at any risk, unless 
they delivered Raghoba in the hands of the Marathas. 

The English army was to Set out on its march 
to Poona after the monsoon, apparently with the 
intention of threatening the Regency at the Maratha 
Capital, of which Mahadji was also a member. The 
Marathas, on the other hand, left no stone unturned 
to make themselves ready to ward off the blow aimed 
at them by the ill-fated Governor of Bombay, Mr. 


wy ALT 


Hornby. 


The skill, farsightedness, and energy, displayed 
by Nana and Mahadji during the early period of 
preparations against the invasion from Bombay and 
throughout the course of the war, deserve the high 
eulogy that is generally bestowed upon them. Nana’s 
behaviour was full of moderation and vigilance, while 
that of Mahadji energetic and undaunted. With a 
laudable promptitude Mahadji detached Holkar from 
the party headed by Moroba Phadnis and sent the 
latter into custody at Nagar, This measure augmented 


and suggest remedies to counteract the evils that were to 
overwhelm the Maratha Empire. Nana insisted that the root 
of all trouble Raghoba should be kept under strict guard, 


(1) “Phe subordinate presidencies at this time were 
administered by very incapable men....-- Broadly speaking, it 
may be said that they succeeded in embroiling themselves in 
wars with almost all the Native powers of Southern and 
Central India, ti!l in 1780 the foundations of British Rule 
were shaken to their base”—Historical Geography of India 
by Roberts, page 191, 
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the strength of Mahadji’s party, while it went a long 
way to prevent Moroba from making any further _ 
mischief. Thus the prime-mover of Raghoba's party, 
the centre of his hopes and aspirations, was summarily 
disposed of through the timely precaution of Mahadji 
Sindia, who, henceforward, took up the eause of 
his master, Sawai Madhav Rao, with great earnestness 
and zeal, After performing this valuable service, 
Mahadji set about the task of crippling the power and 
influence of Sakharam Bapu, a wise and farsighted 
-but exceedingly avaricious and occasionally misguided 
statesman. Mahadji was fully acquainted with Bapu 
and was aware of the extent of his power for working 
harm to Sindia’s party. Consequently Sindia kept 
Bapu under the constant control of his sentinels. 
The party of Raghoba® was in this way considerably 
weakened, of course, though not. finally dispersed. 
With it, the expectations of Raghoba’s return to the 
Poona Government _ for a time_ melted away and 


(1) Nana Phadnis strongly advised Sindia to first secure 
the person of Raghoba, for until Raghoba’s movements were 
checked, his machinations and intrigues would not cease. 
Raghoba was, in fact, a tool in the hands of Bombay 
Government and they utilized him for gaining their ulterior 
aims. Sindia and Holkar were at first lenient to Raghoba. 

(2) “The Court of Directors unexpectedly and rather 
inconsistently—in view of their decided opinion against 
entanglements with Native Powers—disapproved of the 
Treaty of Purandar (March 1776) and in 1778 Hastings with 
their full consent renewed the alliance with Raghoba. On 
this occasion Francis seems decidedly to haye been for onee 


on the right, and Hastings and the Court on the wrong 
side.’—Roberts, page 192. é 
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never afterwards were his Poona. partisans allowed to 
rise to power. The credit of all these important 
transactions is solely due to the might of Sindia’s 
arms as well as Nana’s head.” » 


The veteran Maratha soldiers, who had fought 
successfully and humbled Hyder Ali and the Rohillas,, 
were once more called upon to show to the world the 
stuff they were made of. They had now to cope 
with an enemy altogether of a different type from the 
“ion of Mysore” or the Rohillas. That enemy had 
behind him for his support the whole strength of the 
British nation. But the united Marathas, anxious 
with zeal, integrity and unity of purpose to serve 
their master, were not afraid of any power. Their 
minds had been joined together in the pursuit “of 
a common aim by such masterminds as Nana and 
Mahadji and so long as this union lasted, the Maratha 
Power was impregnable and unassailable. Mahadji 
Sindia, Hari Pant Phadke, Tukoji Holkar, Panse, and 
the rest of the Peshwa’s Generals divided the duties 
among themselves and each took up his task with 
earnestness and zeal. But the chief burden of defence 
fell upon Mahadji, Hari Pant Phadke, Panse and 
Holkar, under whom the Peshwa’s® forces fought 
bravely and greatly distinguished themselves by mak- 
ing several successful onsets on the British Army, that. 


—- 


(1) For details about this interesting period. See 
Wasudeo Wamaa Shastri Khare’s Life of Nana Phadnis and 
Natu’s Sindia pages 158 to 161, and “Letters, Memoranda, 
ete.,” by Rao Bahadur Sane. 
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was on its march to the Peshwa’s capital. At last 
complete victory seemed to be on the poir.t of crowning 
the Maratha Military operations."” The English Army 
began to show signs of distress and exhaustion. 
They were broken down by the incessant attacks of 
the Marathas and the terrible discharge of the Maratha 
artillery. Captain Stuart” fell in the course of an 
action. ‘It is said he was busy in inspecting from 
the top of a tree the position of the Marathas, when 
a Maratha Gunner, at the instance of his superior 
officers, shot the captain dead on the post. 

While the war between the Marathas and the 
English was going on in this way in the Boreghat, 
news was received by the English that reinforcements 
were sent by Nana Phadnis from Purandar and that 
the Marathas had thus obtained a fresh accession of 
strength, The Maratha forces; after being joined by 
the troops from Purandar, effectively harassed the 
English by cutting off their supplies and by incessant 
attacks, Now the situation of the Bombay Army 
became literally miserable and they were, to add to 
their misfortune, hardpressed and surrounded by 
large parties of the Marathas, the number _of which 

(1) “It was during the debates on the Maratha war 
that news arrived in India of the great disaster to British 
Arms in North America—Burgoyne’s surrender to General 
Gates at Saratoga (1777). Francis made the news an argument 
against hazarding offensive operations ”__Roberts. Hastings 
treated the argument of Francis with contempt. 

(2). The Maratha Bakhars call him “Tcshtur” and the 


Honourable Mr. C. A. Kincaid has immortalized. this officer’s 
name by his very interesting book “Tshtur Fakda,” 
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was swelling every day.’ The Maratha attacks on 
‘the English Army continued unceasingly and the 
Peshwa’s artillery under the able management of 
Panse made havoc among the ranks of the English 
Army. The sufferings of the British troops reached 
their highest pitch and they saw no way out of the 
difficulty except by managing to get entrance into 
the town of Wargaon. This was a fatal mistake 
committed by the English, though they got a 
temporary relief thereby. It was in this town that 
they were besieged by the Marathas and as we would 
have to mention further on, finally vanquished and 
compelled to submit to a humiliating treaty.” 


On the 13th of February 1779, the Marathas 
opened a heavy cannonade on the town of Wargaon” 
and made a great havoe in the British Army. 
Wargaon was not a strongly fortified place and 
consequently the Enelish Army gould not protect 
themselves from the harm done by the terrible 


(1) The following words of Mahadji Sindia to Mr. 
_ Farmer, who was entreating for peace are remarkable: 
aUAIARS ATH TAT Aa. ATAReal STINT gata vat aret, ea sat raft 
grit ae saa ara Get A HOT acalga aaeay agent tart det 
a acuaid wat watts qaara ae, ear sell ara featolt ate ae aeaiadta 
rare aed ea ats Boe are.” 


(2) “......a Convention which for the first time obliged 
the British Government to give hostages to a victorious 
enemy—Bombay was now at the mercy of the Marathas, 
and its preservation depended on the arrival of General 
Goddard’s expedition from Hindustan.” —Marshman. 
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fire opened by the Maratha guns. The failure of 
provisions and the fear of still more strenuous attacks 
from the Marathas, totally unnerved the British 
Officers in command of the British troops. All 
around the*British camp there was disappointment 
and dejection. Resistance began to grow weak, 
This circumstance gave a fresh impetus to the Marathas 
for renewing the attacks with greater determination 
and yalour. This fresh activity on the side of the 
Marathas gave a final death-blow to the cherished 
hopes and aspirations of the Bombay expedition, sent 
with the direct sanction of the Court of Directors by 
Hornby and his councillors, ostensibly for the 
purposes of aiding Raghoba in regaining the 
Peshwa’s throne, but in reality to acquire territorial 
advantages by ftomenting strifes in the Peshwa’s 
family, and thus weakening the Maratha Empire. The 
English Army grew dispirited and at last came to the 
conclusion that their holding out any longer in their 
present condition would be of no avail. The Com- 
manding Officer also became greatly alarmed and 
determined to submit to the inevitable. A safe 
retreat to Bombay in the face of such overwhelming 
odds, was deemed.impossible.” There was no other 
alternative but to surrender and accept any treaty 


(1) Colonel Carnac addressed a letter to Tukoji Holkar, 


‘but it produced no beneticial result. Raghoba’s deep-rooted 


mischief was still going on, and on the 10th of January 1779, 
Raghoba sent letters to Sindia and Holkar; describing the 
Poona Ministers as “ rebels” and requesting them to support 
his cause! Mahadji behaved with real patriotism and farsight. 
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that the Marathas would dictate. Mr. Farmer was 
accordingly sent by the Commander of the British 
Forces to make overtures of peace to the Marathas. 
The Marathas demanded the person of Raghoba as 
the preliminary step to all peaceful negotiations. 
Raghoba, the main cause of all the present troubles 


both to himself and to his allies, the English, was 


thrown overboard by the Bombay Government and 
all connection with him was abandoned. Finding 
that the turn of fortune was totally against him, 
Raghoba, at length, delivered himself into the hands 
of Mahadji Sindia.”” Nana and Mahadji, both of whom 
were now invested with peculiar political importance 
by the triumph of their attempts and were, in fact, 
the most conspicuous personages in the Maratha 


Empire, plainly gave the English envoy to understand 


that no peace could be made unless the Bombay 
Council abandoned every claim to the territory 
acquired by the East India Company since the death 
of the Great Madhav Rao, as well as to the revenue 
collected by the Company’s Officers. in Salsette and 


Surat. This message was communicated to the 


Bombay Council, who sent a reply to the effect 
that they had been unable to enterygn any treaty 


(1) It was settled that Raghoba should be kept at 
immense distance from Maharashtra, into the heart of 
Bundelkhand at Zansi. Mahadji Sindia sent him there 
under his escort and then* took prompt measures to place 
Sakharam Bapu into custody at Sinhagarh. The incriminating 
letters written by Bapu were shown to him by Mahadji in 
the presence of Nana Phadnis and Hari Pant Phadke. 
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with the Peshwa’s Government without the formal 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council.) “You 
have power to break a treaty with the Peshwa, but 
you are unable to make one with his Government 
without the Governor-General’s sanction,’ said 
Mahadji Sindia to the British envoy. This cutting and 
sharp reply, pregnant with a deep meaning, was quite 
sufficient to indicate the attitude of the Marathas 
towards the Bombay Council. The envoy, Mr. 
Farmer, was silenced by Sindia’s reply and it required 
no erent efforts to imagine what was now in. store 
for the British Officers and soldiers hemmed in in the 
town of Wargaon.'” 


The English now fully became aware of the 
extent of the danger that awaited them. They, 
therefore, tried to secure Mahadji Sindia in their 
favour by any means.. They opened a friendly 
negotiation with Sindia and paid him particular 
attention throughout the transactions that followed 
afterwards. But Mahadji disappointed the English 
and baffled their hopes. Sindia, whose policy it was 
to be always one with his master as well as to further 
his own views of aggrandisement, received Mr. 
Holmes, the English envoy, in the Maratha Camp, but 


(1) Mahadji Sindia appreciated the orderly manner, 
4n which the English Army retreated and it was at this time 
that Sindia formed plans of having a regular army, well- 
disciplined and well-equipped, The idea of the “Invincible 
Brigades of Hindustan” arose at this time into Mahadji’s 
mind and he carried it out at no distant date. 
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in no way he desisted from taking every advantage 
of the condition in which the English were placed at 
this time through their own greed and land-hunger.”” 
An attempt on the part of an Indian Historian to 
describe the misery and humiliation of the English 
at this time, would be taken for an indirect praise of 
the Marathas and their successful operations during 
the Bore Ghat expedition.” It would under these 
circumstances be more appropriate to see what Grant 
Duff has to say ‘in this connection. “The English 
were obliged,” says Grant Duff, the Historian of the 
Marathas, “ to purchase Sindia’s favour by a private 
promise to bestow on him the English share of 
Bharoch, beside a sum of Rs. 41,000 in presents to 
his servants. The Committee were so completely 
humbled that they viewed with gratitude the kindness 
of Sindia in suffering the army to depart ; they were 
obliged to give hostages, Mr. William Gamal Farmer 
and Lieutenant Charles Stewart, as a security for the 
performance of their engagement.” These words of 
Grant Duff give rise to many probable surmises 28 
to the way in, which Sindia was propitiated but 
polities have a morality of their own and political 


- () Vide Sir Alfred Lyall’s Criticism of the conduct 

of the Bombay Council at this time. 
(2) The Maratha records are unanimous in their eulogy 
of Sindia’s patriotic views at this time. Though Sindia made 


a separate treaty with the English, his deep interest in the 
cause of Maharashtra and the side of Sawai Madhav Rao 


Peshwa was unshaken. Sindia used great political skill in 
his dealings with the different forces that were at work, 
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transactions cannot always stand the test of rigid 
morality.” The words of the worthy historian are 
enough to indicate the extent of the distress and 
humiliation of the Bombay Council at that time. 
It was no wonder then that to escape from such an 
unwelcome situation, they were compelled to agree 
to any terms that the Marathas were pleased to 
dictate. It should be mentioned, en passant, that but 
for Mahadji, the-English Army would certainly have 
undergone a great deal of more hardship from the 
Maratha Army, which was also reinforced, and orders: 
were also received from the Regency at Poona to the 
effect that the English should be so completely 
humbled that they might not again raise their heads. 
with the view of disturbing the peace of the Peshwa’s 
Government’ by helping Raghoba or any other 
Pretender, 


(1) The Historian Thornton hardly speaks too strongly 
when he says that the moral atmosphere of Madras appears 
at this time to have been pestilential. Was not the same: 
remark applicable to Bombay of Governor Hornby’s time ? 
Vide Thornton’s History of the British Empire in India, 
Vol. II, page 247. 

(2) One feels disgusted with the part played repeatedly 
by Raghoba and his partisans, helped by the Bombay Council 
under Hornby’s guidance. Although the hostilities had 
ceased after the Convention of Wargaon and Raghoba was 
sent over to Sindia, still the wretched intriguer managed to 
escape from Sindia’s custody and went to Surat to again 
solicit aid from the Kast India Company. Itis a pity. that 
General Goddard again received Raghoba and his overtures 
with eagerness and helped his cause in spite of the Convention 
of Wargaon ? More comment is certainly unnecessary. 
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The defeat of the English Army at Talegaon 
was a cause of great humiliation to the Bombay 
Council, whose endeavours were not attended with 
any semblance of success, and» who had, moreover, 
undertaken to carry on the war with the Marathas 
against the wish and order of the Governor-General. 
Defeat or disappointment in a self-accepted work 
leads to a greater mental disquietude and distress. 
than. the failure in a business, imposed upon by 
others. The Governor-General had strongly brought 
it to the notice of the Bombay Government that they 
had no power to go to war with any state without 
the direct sanction of the supreme Government. The 
Local Government had resented such an order, which 
limited their power and obtained the direct sanction 
of the Court of the Directors for commencing hosti- 
lities in the Peshwa’s dominions.” By an adverse 
turn of fortune they were defeated in their plans 
‘and had the disgrace, of signing the Convention of 
Wargaon in 1779. This shock was keenly felt by 
Governor Hornby and his councillors, because in 
India the English had never been, up to this time, 
familiarised with such a disgraceful defeat. Tt was 
within the pale of probability that the Maratha 


(1) “These open scandals and constant changes in the 
«Government naturally resulted in an inconsistent and chaotic 
policy which soon entangled the presidengy inthe war already 
raging on the Western side of India, The Nizam had long 
Jooked with growing disfavour on our alliance with Raghoba, 
but he made no movement till the Madras Government 
tactlessly offended him.”—Roberts, page 195. 
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operations against the English would have been 
carried on still further and even the centre of the 
English Power in Western India would have been 
attacked, but the Bombay Government had, to use 
Grant Duft’s words, already “purchased Sindia’s 
favour,” and any more danger to them was not 
expected now. Sindia’s help to the English was, at 
thgs time of their distress, of the greatest value. But 
for Mahadji, the British influence in Western India 
would have been certainly greatly undermined, if not 
totally annihilated. 


The victory at Talegaon” raised the reputation 
of the-Peshwa’s Government generally and Mahadji 
Sindia is entitled to claim a considerable portion 
of the fame. That such a mighty plan should be 
pursued in spite of the greatest resistance from such 
iu power as the Kinglish by the Ministers and Generals 
of the Peshwa’s Government with a most laudable 
union amongst them, till it was crowned with «a 
glorious success reflects the greatest credit on the 
Peshwa’s Ministers and Generals. There was no 
strong Peshwa on the throne to extort submission 
from his subordinate chiefs. There were persons 


(1) After the termination, temporary as it was, Mahadji 
went to Baramati to celebrate the marriage of his daughter 
Balabai with Ladoji Narsingh Rao Deshmukh. Nana Phadnis 
returned to the fort of Purandar. Sakharam Bapu had the 
satisfaction of marrying his daughter at Wai before hig 
discomfiture and detention was brought about by Sindia at 
no clistant date, 
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amongst the Regency like Nana and Mahadji whose 
views, though tending to keep a general union, were 
sometiines opposed to one another. That Mahadji 
and Nana with the rest of the nrembers of the Regency 
should come forward for the defence of their “infant 
sovereign’s Empire ” reflects the greatest credit on 
their patriotism and far-sighted policy. The Maratha 
_history during this period is of the greatest interest 
and from the birth of the Peshwa Madhav Rao 
Narayan down to the time when he assumed the 
reins of Government, the policy ‘of the members of 
the Regency is-entirely that of a patriotic Cabinet in 
the Western hemisphere.” . 

After the cessation of hostilities and the signing 
of the well-known Convention, Nana Phadnis and) 
Mahadji Sindia and other important personages of 
the Maratha Empire, assembled in a evand Darbar, 
in order to hold «deliberations about the settlement 
of: many urgent affairs of the State. Nana took 
advantage of this opportunity by asking the English 
Officer, who was also required to attend the Darbar, 
the reasons for the unwise and impolitie conduct 
pursued by the English Company in espousing the 
cause of Raghoba who had so cruelly murdered his 
nephew and upset the Government of the Peshwa. 


(1) The first Maratha War (1775-1782) was an undoubted 
triumph of the Regency of the Twelve Ministers. Right and 
Justice lay on their side, as is admitted even by Maleolm and 
Lyall and others. The Maratha records contain glowing 
and graphic details which deserve perusal, 
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The weighty words that were uttered by the 
illustrious statesman are worthy of notice and so 
they are transcribed here: ‘‘ The Maharaja of Satara,” 
said Nana, “is the sovereign of the Maratha Empire, 
the Peshwa acts on his behalf. To set up another 
Peshwa when there is none on the throne or to 
depose him when he misbehaves is the province of 
those chiefs and Sardars of the realm who have done 
so much in raising this Empire. Raghoba has lately 
perpetrated the atrocious crime of murdering his own 
nephew, the Peshwa Narayiin Rao. He has, therefore, 
been deposed by our, unanimous voice and the 
administration is carried on in the name of the new 
Peshiva, Sawai Madhav Rao. Moreover, the Peshwa’s 
Sardars—Sindia, Holkar, Patwardhan, Phadke and 
others—are prepared to protect this Empire in spite 
of all resistance. Such being then the condition of 
affairs, what justification can you claim in siding with 
the rebel Raghoba, and sending an army against the 
Marathas?“’ On what relation do you stand with the 
Maratha Empire and how can you account, for the 
support you gave to one who is disloyal towards 
us 2” The English Officer humbly replied that the 


(1) See “Historical Anecdotes,’ by D. G. H. Warren 
Hastings could find no ground to defend the Bombay 
Government. The activity of Governor Hornby and_ his 
council was abnormal and he made much capital out of 
the reception accorded to St. Lubin by Nana Phadnis and 
misrepresented the affair to Warren Hastings as an attempt 
by the Poona Ministers to solicit the help of the French, 
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Bombay Council had committed an unfortunate 
blunder which would never be repeated.” 
Mahadji Sindia’s power and influence were 

greatly augmented by the glorious success at Talegaon re 
Dabhade. The English began to court his favour 
in order to retrieve their affairs, Mr. Hornby, the 
Governor of Bombay, wrote an elaborate minute and 
placed it before the Council, in which he plainly 
expressed his opinion that Sindia’s friendship was 
worth having, as that chief had indicated on several 
occasions, an aversion to the French supremacy. But 
it must be borne in mind that though Mr. Hornby’s 
opinion was, toa certain extent, quite correct, still 
Mahadji, as a supporter of Nana’s party, could never 
be wholly a friend to the English, though he 
admired their. military discipline and their general 
behaviour on the battle field. At all events it is 
now quite on the cards that the English were not 
able to detach Mahadji from the Maratha Confederacy, 
which had the Peshwa at its head. As future 


(1) “The fortunes of the English in India had fallen 
to their lowest water-mark, Nor were the dangers from 
the Indian powers the only ones; France had declared war * 
in 1778 and the French were known, to be preparing a 
formidableexpedition from home, hopiti® to recover their 
old prestige by fishing in the troubled Deccan waters. 
There could be little hope of help from KEngland, now : 
standing desperately at bay and confronting a coalition 
of France, Spain, Holland and the revolting American 
states” —Sir Alfred Lyall. 

(2) Mahadji Sindia and Tukoji Holkar appear to have 
somewhat relaxed in their operations against the English in 
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events would show, he followed a patriotic course in 
trying to make the Maratha power so united and 
strong as to be able to resist the encroachments of the 
English, but at the same time, he did not commit any 
acts of open hostility to the English unless he was 
confident that success would grace his arms even if 
he went against the views of the British Government. 
His strenuous efforts at Wargaon bear witness to this 
fact and it may be said without fear of contradiction 
that. while the success at Wargaon was a fresh 
stimulus to the Maratha Power, the ambitious designs 
of the Bombay Council to conquer territories— 
just as their friends had done in Bengal and Madras 
Presidencies—were for a long time to come completely 
disconcerted and the credit of all this is due entirely 
to Mahadji and his supporter, Nana Phadnis,” 


Even after these operations were over, Mahadji 
was not allowed to enjoy any rest. General Goddard, 
who enjoyed the complete confidence of Warren 
Hastings, was appointed to the command of the 
Bengal army that was sent by the Governor-General 
to support the Bombay Council in place of 
Guzerat, where General Goddard took Dabhoi on the 18th 
January 1780 and Ahmadabad on the 10th February of the 
sume years Nana Phadnis did not relish this apathy. The 
Gaekwar Fate Sing made a separate treaty with Goddard 
on 28th January 1780, and thus showed his antipathy to the 
Poona Government, 

(1) The letters that Nana Phadnis wrote to Ahilya Bai 
Holkar and Mahadji Sindia are extremely interesting, Partly 
their tone is conciliatory, partly peremptory, but on the whole 
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Colonel. Leslie whose dilatory movements were 
censured. Goddard was instructed to negotiate with 
Nana Phadnis‘ a peace on the terms of the Treaty 
of Purandar with an additional clause to exclude 
the French from all connection with the Maratha 
dominions. Nana demanded the surrender of Salsette 
and the person of Raghoba before he agreed to the 
proposed treaty. Goddard would not comply with 
such preliminaries to a peace with the Government 
of the Peshwa.  Hostilities, therefore, soon began 
between the two powers and Mahadji, as a partisan 
of Nana Phadnis, prépared himself to take the 
field against (the General and was also joined by 
Tukoji Holkar, this combined army amounting to 
15,000 horse."” 

Mahadji Sindia and Tukoji Holkar proceeded to 
check the progress of General Goddard in Gtizerat. 
They forded the river Narmada on the 29th February 
1780 and directed their marelf towards Baroda, 
Goddard also advanced to give them battle, but it 


they breathe a spirit of sincere patriotism and noble call to 
duty. Sindia rose to the occasion and Ahilya Bai was equally 
ready to send Tukoji Holkar with due preparations to the 
scene of action. . ~ 

(1) A rumour was afloat at this time that Sindia was 
paid fifty lakhs of rupees by the “Caleuteker” (the English) 
and that Sindia had therefore withdrawn from Nana Phadnis’ 
party. It was a false report and the only ground which 
could have given it an appearance of truth was probably the 
fact that for ‘some time Sindia had relaxed his activity, 
Vide “Letter, Memoranda, ete,” page 227, 


| 


wis the intention of Mahadji to delay ope ‘ations and 
thus gain, if possible, an advantage. Mahadji therefore 
made no haste in evincing any hostility to the 


English. He further tried to confirm his friendly 


intentions towards Goddard by setting Farmer ‘and 
Stewart at liberty. The two hostages then left the 
Camp of Sindia and joined General Goddard on. the 
9th Mareh 1780. Goddard acknowledged Sindia’s 
kindness but refrained from according to any proposal 
of alliance. He also allowed Sindia three days from the 
time his agent left the English camp to declare his 
intentions definitely, which, at last, were made known 
to the English General on the 16th March 1780. 
The terms proposed by Sindia were : “(1) that when 
formerly Raghoba was at Talegaon after the return of 
the English Army to Bombay, an agreement had been 
entered into between him and Sindia and written 
engagements had been mutually exchanged, for its 
performance, when Raghoba had consented to 
relinquish all claims to any share in the administration 
at Poona and retire towards Zansi where he should 
receive an allowance of twelve lakhs of rupees per 
annum; (2) that the Sicca (seal of State) should 
continue in the name of- the young Peshwa Madhav 
Rao Narayan Rao ; (3) and that Baji Rao, the son of 
Raghoba, should be appointed the Peshwa’s Diwan, 
but as he was too young to t ransact the business of 
the office hiinself, being only four years of age, the 
care and management of it should be left entirely to 
Sindia. He now’ therefore proposed that Raghoba 
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should return to Zansi and the young Baji Rao 
should accompany him to. Poona.’ Goddard did not 
feel inclined to consent to these proposals and hence 
the negotiations terminated.” _ 


It now appeared to Mahadji that nothing but 
an appeal to arms would settle the question. He 
therefore began to make preparations on a large scale 
for meeting the exigencies that were now expected to 
approach. He sent his ee y baggage into the fort 


(1) About this time Hyder Ali had made extensive 
preparations and began hostilities against the English in a 
spirited manner. This was really a serious affair and proved 
as a great check to the English operations in Maharashtra, 


The hostile attitude of Hyder Ali also induced the 
English to desire for peace with the Marathas, Accordingly 
Mr. Weatherston came to Poona from Bombay to negotiate 


~ peace and Warren Hastings sent Mr. Anderson to Sindia for 


the same purpose. Peace, however, could not be concluded 
until General Goddard’s army was fylly harassed and his 
spirit had broken down at Panwel, The reader would find 
this complicated period of the first Maratha war (1775-1782) 
rather tedious, but it is so important that several details could 
not be omitted without impairing the interest of the narrative. 


--It had long beena maxim in French policy that 
the Posiaies of England could only be effectually reduced 
by the capture of her Eastern possessions afid this principle 
appears to have been warranted by historical fact, since the 
commercial ascendancy of this country and the decline of 
Holland may be traced with precision to the’ state of their 
Indian connexions,,...,This was the primary motive of the 
invasion of Egypt. by a commander who affected to set 
Alexander before him as his model:.....” 


_ Thorn’s “Memoir of the war in India,” page 30, 
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of Pawangad, which was in his possession, and armed 
himself against the coming danger in the best way he 
could. No great Military operations, however, took 
place. Mahadji had some skirmishes with the English 
army under General Goddard, but neither of the two 
combatants had any reason to claim victory. On the 
11th of December 1780, Goddard took Bassein, the 
reduction of which was severely felt by Nana Phadnis, 
who immediately set about the task of concerting 
measures for preventing the systematic depradations 
of General Goddard, 

At this time a most important event, which 
deserves to be noticed here, took place. The English 
Government received the alarming intelligence of 
an extensive confederacy against the British power . 
in India. The Marathas, the Nizams of Hydrabad, 
and Hyder Ali were the confederate powers. The 
plans of operations were also settled and the respective 
duties were divided amongst the confederate chiefs 
according to their strength.—(a) Mahadji Sindia, 
Tukoji Holkar and Bhosle of Nagpur were to conquer 
all the territories as far as Calcutta, (b) The 
Nizam, Hyder Ali and the French undertook the 
subjugation of the Madras Presidency. (c) The 
Peshwa’s Government accepted the task of extirpating 
the power of the Bombay Council It jg 
believed that Nana Phadnis was the contriver of 
this grand confederacy against the English rule in 
India. But Grant Duff says that Nizam Ali, the 
then Nizam of Hydrabad, was its principal promoter. 
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There is, however, no doubt about the fact that in 
this grand undertaking — botla Nizam Ali and Nana 
Phadnis had shown great interest and both of them 
may be said to have contrived this gigantic plan of 
driving the East India Company from India. It is 
now well-known that there existed a close and intimate 
friendship between Nana Phadnis and the Nizam of. 
Hydrabad, <A constant correspondence was kept up 
by them and each took the advice of the other in 
important political matters. The intelligence of this 
danger to British power was received by Warren 
Hastings, who was much alarmed and obliged to sue 
for peace although the English arms were temporarily 
victorious at Bassein. 

Anadvantageous peace could not be concluded in 
the way in which Hastings” desired, as Nana clung fast 
to the terms which he had already proposed. General 
Goddard, therefore, resolved on proceeding to Poona 
for frightening the ministers into obedience and thus 
fulfilling the desire of the Governor-General. In 
accordance with that view, he marched with a large 
army in the direction of the Maratha Capital and 
ascended the Bore Ghat, where he was warmly 
received-by the Maratha forces under the command of 
Parsharam Bhau Patwardhan, Haripant Phadke, and 


(1) “......Hastings had in Some measure brought these 
troubles upon himself, for the Indian, complications sprang 
mainly from the ill-judged renewal of the alliance with 
Raghoba in 1778, which: he had only sueceeded in carrying 


‘by the exercise of his casting vote.’’—Roberts, page 197, 
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Tukoji Holkar. The English army was defeated 
in the April of 1781 by the Marathas and General 
Goddard’s retreat. was made extremely difficult, and 
dangerous. Throughout the General’s retreat from 
Kolhapur to Choul his forees were completely harassed _ 
by the Marathas, who obtained enormous. stores. 
Goddard’s distress reached its zenith at Panwel and 
during the retreat his army, according to Grant Duff, 
“sustained a heavy loss.” Thus the English were, 
in every way, disappointed in the Deccan, as their 
endeavours in that quarter had invariably failed to 
produce any important results,” 


Finding that their efforts in Maharashtra were 
unattended with any substantial political advantages, 
the English resolved to attack Mahadji in his own 
dominions in Malwa and thus divert his attention 
and interest in the Maratha Country. The Governor- 
General and his Council came to the determination 
that Mahadji was the principal promoter of the 
hostilities that frequently sprang up between the Poona 
Darbar and'the English Government. Moreover the 
unsuccessful endeavours of the British Government 
to curb the Maratha Power in the Decean induced 
the Governor-General to transfer the scene of 
operations to Malwa and try for success there. The 


o 1) “..s0dHle ‘was incessantly attacked by the Marathas, 
and, beiiig vigorously attacked by Holkar with 25,000 horse, 
‘was obliged to retreat to Bombay with the loss of 450. of his 


troops, the only reverse Goddard experienced in his victorious 
career” —Marshman, page 189. 
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object of such a diversion and change of policy was: 
that Mahadji Sindia, the principal promoter of the 
frequent hostilities, should become the greatest sufferer 
by the war. Mr. Hastings also endeavoured by fair 
means or foul to detach Bhosle of Nagpur from the 
Maratha Confederacy.” In this way the Governor- 
General was doing his utmost to defeat the schemes: 
of Mahadji, who had done a signal service to the 
British Government by saving the lives of the British 
Army at Wargaon. But we shall find from the 
coming paragraphs that Sindia was more than a 
match for Mr. Hastings. 

Intelligence of all these deep-laid designs of the: 
Governor-General was soon received by Mahadji, who,. 
possessed as he was of great resources—both physical 
and mental—girded up his loins at once to cope with 
the coming danger.” He made up his mind to baffle: 


(1) “The Raja of Nagpur sent his son, Chimnaji, with 30,000" 
troops to Cuttack, but he was lukewarm in the cause of the 
allies, and loitered seven months on the road.....He accepted’ 
the offer of sixteen lakhs of rupees which Hastings made him 
on condition of his withdrawing from the confederacy. 
Hastings was thus enabled to buy off the most formidable 
member of the league and to save Bengal...... ”’__Marshman, 
(2) .Very extensive plans were Raade by the English. 
to spread defection amongst the Marathas and to bring about 
a bitter enmity between Mahadji Sindia and Nana Phadnis, 
but Nana anticipated and counteracted. all these nets, of 
diplomacy with uncommon ability and wisdom, of which 
there is undoubted proof in his innumerable letters written 
at this time. Some letters are given in the Appendix to this 


_ work, from which our readers would be able to judge for 
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the views of the East India Company, who had 
determined to make Sindia a sufferer by carrying on 
thostilities in the heart of his extensive possessions in 
Malwa. Apprised previously of all these plans of 
this enemy, Sindia went in the direction of Seronj, 
where Colonel Camac had already arrived with 
the force on the 16th of February 1781, and 
completely surrounded the army under the command 
of the Colonel. Mahadji cut off the supplies of 
the invading army, which consequently underwent 
ereat hardship. For seven days continually, the 
(English force was incessantly harassed by the famous 
:artillery of Sindia. The failure of provisions unnerved 
tthe British soldiers. The attacks increased every 
day in their destructive character and the invading 
‘force was unable to work any harm to Mahadji’s 
possession in Malwa.’ For some time, at least, Sindia 
baffled the hopes of his enemies and made them 
hopeless of success in their object of raising disturbances 
in Mahadji’s territories. ) 


themselves that Nana Phadnis, whom his English contem- 
poraries have admired in the highest terms, was a statesman of 
the first rank anda true patriot. Vide “Letters, Memoran- 
-dum, ete.” 

(1) “Col. Camac’s. camp was reduced to a state of 
starvation, and he would have been obliged to surrender had 
mot Captain Bruce, who had distinguished himself at Gwalior, 
made a vigorous attack on Sindia’s camp during the night. 
‘The surprise was complete and he lost elephants, horses, 
‘baggage, and men, but above all his reputation, while the 
crest of his rival, Holkar, was elevated by a succexsful attack 
-on General Goddard.” —Marshman. 
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Sindia, perhaps, was a little elated with the: 
success, Which crowned his arms in the previous 
actions. It will be seen in the following pages that in 
moments of victory, Mahadji occasionally was off his 
guard and allowed his enemies to take advantage of 
him. But the valuable qualities of Sindia’s head and 
heart shone brighter in the days of danger and it was 
at such © time that Mahadji showed to the world that 
he was a man who could surmount difficulties and 
gain his object in spite of all odds. The success in 
the war with Colonel Camac’s army served to make: 
Sindia careless about the task of making good 
preparations for further action and so his behaviour: 
now was not consistent with his energetic conduct. in 


the previous campaign. His military operations grew” 


lax and were not characterised with -the skill and 
energy which he displayed in times of emergency.” 
The fatal consequences of this ill-timed negligence 
and apathy on the part of Sindia was that his army 
was much harassed for some time by Colonel Camac. 
This danger again roused Sindia to make indefatiguable 
exertions for retrieving his fortune and checking the 
career of his enemy. Sindia suéceeded in recovering 


what he had lost and wreaked, at the same time, a ~ 


4 
fearful revenge on tbe combined “armies of Colonels 
Muir and Camac, both of whom were made familiar 
with Sindia’s real greatness, with regard to his 


(1) Popham was sent to help the Rana of Gohad against 
the encroachment of Sindia! Major Popham and Captain, 
Brem took the Gwalior Fort on 8rd August 1780. * 


© 
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military preparations as well as the resources of his 
mind. Seeing that they were unable to curb Sindia’s 
power with the means at their disposal, Colonels 
Muir and Camac tried their utmost to stir up the 
warlike races in Rajputana to rise against the power 
of Maladji. These ‘attempts on the part of the 
English, however, proved abortive, as the Rajputs 
declined to disturb Sindia’s possessions without any 
cause for such an aggressive conduct. Failing in 
this undertaking, the English offered a ‘great many 
temptations to the Rana ofGohad with the view of 
enlisting his sympathy with their cause, but here also 
they were not more successful than in their strenuous 
endervours to excite the Rajputs to rise against 
Sindia, In this way, the English attempts to make 
Sindia, the principal promoter of hostilities between 
the Poona Darbar and the British Government, a 
sufferer by carrying on hostilities in the heart of his 
dominions, totally failed.” 


A short time after these events, the devastating 
work of war was brought to a termination. There 


(1) On page 190, Mr. Marshman says that Sindia 
made overtures of peace to the British Commandant. This, 
however, appears to be far from correct. Hastings was 
informed of a general confederacy organised by the Nizam 
to extinguish the power of the Hast India Company. This 
was at the close of 1779. Hastings was very anxious at the 
end of 1780 to secure peace. In 1781, the French intrigues 
with the Marathas increased Hastings’ anxiety for peace with 
the: Marathas. 
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was sufficient reason for both, the offender and the 
defender, to profit by the cessation of hostilities, 
though peace was desired more by Hastings than by 


~ Mahadji. A treaty was concluded between Mahadji 


Sindia and the English on the 17th October 1781, 
By the terms of this treaty, all his possessions, with 
the exception of the Gwalior Fort, were restored to 
Sindia, who returned soon afterwards to the holy 


city of Ujjain, then the Capital of Sindia State. This 


peace afforded a great relief to the East India 
Company.” Mahadji now found ample time to turn 
his attention towards his dominions, which were in 
need of great eare and good administration. 


This treaty between Sindia and English was 
soon followed by the treaty of Salbai, which was duly 
ratified on the 24th of February 1783. The parties 


(1) How far Mahadji Sindia was right in making ‘this 
separate treaty with the English is a question on which .an 
agreement of opinion is not at all possible. Nana Phadnavis 
however wanted to evolve good out of this evil policy, and 
to show to Hindustan that the Peshwa’s Government had 
full confidence in Mahadji Sindia, whom Nana deputed to 
negotiate and ratify the treaty between the Peshwa and the 
English. This masterpeace of policy negatived the evil 
workings of Sindia’s separate treaty with the English and 


‘at the same time gave Mahadji much importance and exulta- 


tion by gratifying his ambition, 

(2) ‘‘ Hastings’ anxiety for peace with the Marathas 
was quickened by the arrival of a French armament on the 
coast.........To bring the war with the Marathas to a close he 
was ready to sacrifice every foot of ground which had been 
gained from them.”—Marsbman,. page 190, 
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to this treaty were the Peshwa and the English. 
Mahadji acted as a plenipotentiary of the Peshwa, 
and also as an arbitrator between the two powers, 
and expressed his approval of the articles of the 
treaty. It may, en passant, be remarked that the 
English at this time were somewhat alarmed at the 
rising power and influence and military preparations 
of Mahadji and Mr. Hastings was so anxious to bring 
about a peace that he speedily made ar rangements 
for having this treaty ratified, lest such an ambitious 
and able man like Mahadji might first effect a grand 
union amongst the different Maratha chiefs and then 
stir them up to make a common cause with Hydarali 
of Mysore against the English rule.” It was, therefore, 
quite natural, that Mr. Hastings was, to quote Mr, 
Grant Duff’s words, “particularly pleased at the 
opening of this channel to a general pacification. 
Peace, therefore, was sought by the British Government 
and the Peshwa’s Darbar acceded to the proposal as 
internal affairs at Poona required extremely careful 
attention on the part of the Ministry.” This general 


(1) The reader can imagine the disastrous consequences 
of Sindia’s separation from the Maratha Confederacy. The 
English were endeavouring actively to bring it about but 
Nana Phadnis prevented that baneful occurrence by a timely 
precaution. The Nizam, Hydarali and even the English 
could not but admire the wisdom of Nana. ‘ 


(2) The draft of the Treaty of Salbai was lying before 
the Ministry at Poona since May, 1782. It was finally 
approved and ratified on the 24th February, 1783. 
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pacification, however, proved to be more beneficial to 
the English than to the Muarathas, for had the latter 
exerted themselves to the utmost at this time, the 
power of the Bombay Council might certainly have 
been effectively checked at least for a long time to 


come." 


The delay in the final ratification of the Treaty 
of Salbai was due to the difference in important points 
“of interest between Nana and Mahadji. Nana held 
that the Treaty should be concluded after consultation 
with the Nizam, Hydarali and the Bhosle of 
Nagpur and others whom Nana had_ rallied together 
at this time im order to face the dangers © and 
difficulties that arose owing to the ambition of the 
Fast India Company. Mahadji was opposed to this 
plan, as neither the Nizam nor the Bhosle of Nagpur 
had taken up the arms against the English. The 
Gaekwar had behaved in a cowardly way by rebelling 
against the Peshwa with the aid of the English army 
and hence Mahadji Sindia strenuously refused to give 
back Ahmadabad to the Gaekwar. As Hydarali died 
about this time, the item about his part in the treaty 
was not attended with any hot discussion. Nana 
desired that the Bhosle, the Nizaty and Hydarali 
should have no reason to think that the Marathas 


(1) Nana Phadnavis received intelligence of a probable 
alliance between the French, the Dutch, and the Portuguese 
against the English, but it turned out to be groundless 
afterwards, 
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had “bad faith” in the conclusion of the Treaty: 
without their consent. “Nana Phadnavis after 
having accepted the Treaty, delayed the ratification of 
it for six months, while he erideavoured to make 
advantageous terms with Hydare for repudiating it. 
Hastings’ impatience for — the completion of, this 
pacification was raised to fever heat by the receipt on 
the 5th of December, 1782, of a copy of the resolution 
of the House of Commons, to the effect that he had 
acted contrary to the honour and policy of the 
nation, and that it was the duty of the Court of* 
Directors to remove him from the head of affairs. 
The promulgation of. this vote throughout India 
would not only have prevented the ratification of the 
Treaty, but paralysed the authority of Government in 
every Court, but on the 7th the death of Hydar 
dispersed the cloud of anxiety and Nand immediately 
affixed the Peshwa’s seal to the Treaty. ”—Marsh- 
man. 


The Bhosle of Nagpur and the Nizam of 
Hydrabad felt greatly slighted by the conspicuous 
political importance which. Mahadji Sindia received 
from the Peshwa’s Darbar by. the Treaty of Salbai 
being concluded through him. Sindia was heartily 
gratified by this elevation of his position and the. 
significance of this deplomatic move of Nana Phadnavis 
was serviceable in enlisting Sindia’s hearty co-operation 
with the affairs of the Poona Ministry, Mahadji and 
Mr. Anderson met in Darbar on the 25th of February,. 
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1783, when the final phase of the Treaty was concluded 
and Sindia expressed his approval of the conduct of 
the Bhosle and the Nizam. The following extract 
from Mr. Anderson’s letter would be an interesting 


perusal to our readers: “.........Before I conclude » 


this narrative, permit me to indulge myself for a 
moment in the pleasing task of tendering a tribute 
of justice to Mahadji Sindia.........We may perhaps 
find much apology for Sindia’s conduct when we 
reflect that he has been acting fora superior and 
probably been often obliged to give way to the 
dictates of Ministers......His conduct on the subject 
of Broach, where his own interests were only 
concerned, has formed a very agreeable contrast." 
Nothing can exceeded the delicacy which he has 
shown in the affair. 


Mahadji Sindia was bent on punishing those chiefs, 
who had given trouble during the continuance of the 
war with the English in Malwa and in the Chambal 
Districts. The Rana of Gohad, the Khichiwara 
chiefs, Chanderi, Datia and other principalities 
came under Sindia’s ban. The acquisition of the 
Gwalior Fort was a source of much rejoicing to 
Sindia.” Antrj, Gohad and other Districtsqvere wrest- 
ed fromthe Rana of Gohad, who had thrown himself 


(1) Vide Forrest’s “ Selections,” page 926. 


(2) Gwalhor formed a part of the Saramjama of the 
Vinchurkar Sardar and consequently it had to be restored to 


a the Vinchurkar. 
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on the English protection and given much annoyance 
to Sindia, Nana Phadnavis severely criticized Sindia’s 
action regarding the extirpation of the power of the 
Rana of Gohad, but Warren Hastings went to the 
length of even defending Sindia’s part in the destruction 
of the Rana’s fortune, though the Rana -was: under 
English protection. The following extract from the 
minute of Warren Hastings, dated 22nd April 1784, . 
would show. that Major Brown’s charges regarding 
Sindia’s conduct were not only disbelieved but even 
refuted by the Governor-General who had implicit:. 
faith in Sindia and his measures :—‘Much has been 
said of Sindia’s duplicity and falsehood, and inferences 
have from thence been drawn of his future dangerous 
designs against the English and their ally, the Nawab: 
of Oudh. Sindia at least does not deserve ~ this. 
character from us. In all his transattions with the 
English; I believe I might say in all his transactions: 
that have come to our knowledge he has shown an 
uncommon degree of steadiness and sincerity. Of the: 
circumstances alluded to regarding the Rana of Gohed 
T have yet no information but I know the Rana. 
himself to deserve the worst that can be said of his. 
political character. His conduct to our Government 
has been invariably marked with deception, infidelity 
and ingratitude, and if we may credit the assertions. 
of Mahadji, the notoriety of his want of faith was the « 
ause of Sindia’s perseverance in pursuing the war | 
to his utter. deprivation. 1 cannot admit of any plea 
which the partisans of the Rana may use to charge 
Mahadji Sindia with a blemish which was so apparent. 


Ga. en HHT 
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n himself. Great stress has been laid on the 
correspondence with the Sardars at Delhi and if the 
letters written by Himmat Bahadur and Cotal Khan 
are genuine, and are actually written by Sindia’s 
authority, they prove a great deal, but there is an 
acrimony in the style of these letters that seems more 
calculated to irritate us than to persuade those to 
whom they are addressed; and when we consider that 
they have been produced to Major Brown by 
persons who are strongly interested in effecting a 
misunderstanding betwixt us and the Marathas, we 
cannot help doubting their authenticity.” Further- 
on in the same document Warren Hastings refers to ° 
the conclusion of the treaty with Tipu Sultan and 
defends Sindia in the following manner :—“I think 
‘it necessary therefore to repeat in the most pointed 
mannerthat I do not entertain the smallest apprehension 
of the sincerity of Mahadji Sindia, but, on the contrary, 
I have the most thorough conviction that he has 
closely connected his views and interests with our 
own. Even whilst the papers are transcribing that 
accompany this address, an event has happened which 
-contradicts one part of Afrah Siab Khan’s representa- 
tions, I mean the conclusion of peace with Tipu Sahib, 
I think it incumbent on me to forward to you an 
extract of a letter from Lt. James Anderson whieh 
contains the latest and most authentic information 
regarding the transactions with Sindia and the Rana 
of Gohad, which, sets the conduct of Mahadji Sindia 
in a different liglit from that in which it has been 
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represented at Delhi.” Major Brown's view is thus 
overruled and requires no further consideration. 
Sindia had no intention of breaking with the English 
as long as they did not come in_ his path of 
aggrandizement.”” 

Nana, however; yielded his consent to Mahadji, 
though he urged that this Treaty was less advantageous 
to the Peshwa than the Treaty of Purandar of 1776, 
his main objection being to the article which dealt 
with the relation with other European Powers. That 
the Treaty of Salbai was not, from the deplomatic 


point of view, a satisfactory one, requires no further 
evidence.” The root of all’ these troubles was Raghoba, 
who was kept hereafter at Kopargaon where he died 
in 1784: 

(ys ¥ ide) Forrest's 1g Beleetions, Vol. ILI, page 1090, 

(2) At this time the illustrious Minister of the Peshwa 
Sawai Madhav Rao addressed a very important letter from 
the Poona Darbar to the King of England. ‘This letter 


-written by Nana Phadnavis is an interesting perusal, Vide 
Appenbix. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Delhi Politics: Sindia’s Power 
at its Zenith. 


New fields for Mahadji’s ambition had been opened’ 


‘by the turn which the state of affairs had taken at: 


Delhi, and his power and fortune were now to reach 
their zenith, 


It has already been mentioned that Mahadji had 
returned to Poona after the death of the Peshwa 
Madhav Rao Lin 1772. The Marathas were absent 
for a time from the capital of the Moghal Empire 
which was now the scene of constant political revolutions 
and consequent bloodshed. It would be interesting 
to a great degree to take a bird’s-eye-view of the 
period when these events took place at Delhi, while 
the Marathas were engaged in the settlement of 
extremely important political affairs in the Deccan. _ 


Najab Khan was the Minister who had re-gained 
his influence and power at the Court of the Emperor 
after the retreat of the Marathas in‘gl773, and who 
was, therefore, the chief person at this time at Delhi 
inasmuch as he carried on the administration of the 
State. He had prevailed over his rival and fought 
out his way to the most conspicuous position in the 
Emperor’s Court. As he had tried his utmost, though 
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fruitlessly, to check the supremacy of the -Marathas 
even before he was in full power, it was quite natural 
for him to attempt with greater vigour to at least 
retard their progress in Hindustan. As soon as, 
therefore, he came in power he endeavoured to 
dispense with the Maratha garrisons in Delhi. He 
also succeeded in removing his enemy, Hashm-ud- 
Dowla, a secret friend of the Marathas, from the office. 
In the meantime Shuja-ud-Dowla threw in his lot with 
Najab. Khan and both of them began to conspire 
‘against the Marathas.” The combination of these two 
persons was considered rightly to obstruct the progress 
of Maratha conquest in Northern India, but the 
Nawals Vazir died soon after this union in the year 
1775. It was the ambition of Najab Kban to recover 
the Moghal prestige by re-kindling’ the dormant 
energies of the Mohammedan nation. With this - 
object he used his best efforts in undertaking several 
expeditions but all his hopes and expectations proved 
abortive. The Maratha power was too strong for him 
and moreover death put a stop to his ambitious 
designs on the 22nd of April 1782. Delhi was now 


(1) Important correspondence between the Poona 
Darbar and the Peshwa’s Vakil at Delhi has been published 
by Rao Bahadur Parasnis under the heading “feet adie 
acratat as Hz’ in the monthly journal “Itihas Sangraha.” 
Deorao Hingne was the Vakil at Delhi and the letters 
published recently throw excellent light on the Delhi Politics 
and the Maratha movements. The letters are addressed to 
Nana Phadnis generally but sometimes directly to the Peshwa 
{ Pant Pradhan ). 
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in a chaotie condition and there was no one in the city 
who could defend it against the internal feuds or an 
external invasion. A scene of contention, treachery,. 
and assassination prevailed amongst the competitors 
for power. Such a state of Delhi affairs was attended 
with a suitable opportunity, which the Marathas 
could not allow to slip without taking advantage of it. 
Mahadji and Nana, therefore, hastened to avail 
themselves of the opportunity, lest their rivals, the 
English, might try to establish their influence at the 
Imperial Court, Nana Phadnis, as it is now well 
known, urged Mahadji to use his best endeavours in 
establishing the control of the Marathas over the 


Emperor and the Imperial affairs at Delhi. 


Warren Hastings, who was sucn an astute and 
vigilant statesman though the means he sometimes 
‘used for gaining his ends were not altogether fair, 
would never have given Mahadji the assurance that 
the British Government would not “interfere with his 
views” at Delhi, unless Mr. Hastings was well aware 
of the fact that the opposition on the part of the 
English would be of no avail, but very likely might, 
on the contrary, have the effect of alienating from 
them the valuable sympathy of a pawerful Maratha 
chief like Mahadji. Moreover, peace, at any rate, was 
most imperatively essential to the English at this 
time owing to causes already alluded ‘to, and con- 
sequently they desisted’ from opposing Sindia’s views 
at the Moghal capital. 
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In corroboration of the above-mentioned statement, 

, that the Knglish were bent on purchasing peace at 
any price and that the Governor-General Mr. Hastings 
Was not in a position to check the ambitious designs. 
of Mahadji Sindia, the words of the Governor- 
General himself may be quoted here for the perusal 
of our reader. While defending himself against the 
imputations brought against his character by the 
illustrious Edmund Burke and other statesmen, Mr. 
Hastings said: “I declare that’ I entered into no- 
negotiations with Mahadji india for delivering the 
Moghal into the hands of the Marathas, but I must 
have been, indeed, a mad man if I had involved the 
Company ina war with the Marathas, because the 
Moghal, as his last resort, had thrown himself 
under the protection of Mahadji.””. The main reason,. 
therefore, it may again be repeated, as to why Mr, 
Hastings” offered no opposition to the plan of 


(1) We have given an extract from the letter of 
Dundas to Lord Cornwallis, dated 21st March 1787, in 
connection with the impeachment of Warren Hastings. “ In 
1791 it ‘was decided,” says Mr. Roberts, “to drop all the 
articles of charges except those dealing with the case of 
Chait Singh and the Begams of Oudh, fraudulent contracts, 
presents and bribes.””—Roberts, page 218. 


(2) “Warren Hastings had very unhappy times to face 
on leaving India, as the following extract would show :— 
“The proceedings (7. ¢., the impeachment) is not pleasant to 
many of our friends; and, of course, from that and many 
other circumstances, not pleasing to us; but the truth is 
when we examined the various articles of charges against 
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aggrandisement, which Mahadji was pursuing, Was 
that during the war with the Marathas im the years 
1775-82, the English had suffered heavy losses and 
so they were now unwilling and unprepared to bear 
“the tremendous scale of Indian warfair,” which 
afterwards “appalled”? Lord Cornwallis and obliged 
him to purchase peace at any price.” Again Mr. 
Keene’s words unmistakably corroborate our remarks. 
With regard to Sindia’s scheme of aggrandisement 
at the Imperial Court, Mr. H. G. Keene, author of 
“Madhav Rao Sindia,” says as follows :—“Such was 
the grand price for which Indian politicians were 
contending, of whom one alone had understood the 
secret. The British might have had it, but they 
thought their time not come. The business of 
assisting the Shah, so wrote the envoy of Hastings 
in December 1783, ‘must go on if we wish to be 
secure in India, or regarded as a nation of faith and 
honour.’ Hastings was not deaf to these considera- 
tions, but for various reasons he was unable to put 
them into action.’ Mr. Keene says by circumlocation 
what we have said in plain words. But it will 


* him with his dtenaele they were so strong aia the defences 
so perfectly unsupported, it was impossible not to concur.”’ 
—Roberts, Rage 217. 2 

(1) Warren Hastings had several influential enemies 
in India and England and some of them had even gone to the 
length of declaring that Hastings accepted a substantial 
amount in hard cash as a bribe from Mahadji Sindia and 
consequently, he offered no resistance to Sindia’s schemes 
of aggrandisement. 
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appear to the reader to be beyond the pale of doubt 
that at this time Mahadji was so strongly posted as 
to be in no way afraid of any danger from the side of 
the Kast India Company or any other power in India, 
supported as Sindia was by the Poona Ministers. 


As soon asa favourable opportunity presented 
itself, Mahadji was ready to march to Delhi whilst 
behind him crouched the whole might of the Peshwa, 
the head of the Maratha Confederacy, now growing as 
powerful as it was in 1772.in Madhay Rao I’s time. 
Mahadji was anxiously watching the confusions and 
contentions at the Imperial Court, where the two 
competitors—Afrah Shiab Khan and Mohammad Beg 
Humadanee—were struggling for power. Afrah Shiab 
Khan, the adopted son of the late Minister Najab Khan, ' 
got the better of his rival as he had the control of the 
Emperor’s person. Afrah Shiab was, however, unable 
to maintain his power and influence at the Delhi 
Court without the assistance of a strong supporter. 
He, therefore, thought of soliciting aid from any one 
of the three powers, the-Marathas, the English, and 
the Nawab Vazir. But as the Nawab and Mr. 


(1) Vide Nana Phadnavis’ letters to the Peshwa’s Vakil 
at Delhi. “Letters, Memoranda, ete.” by Rao Bahadur Sane, 
933-293. On hearing of Najab Khan’s death, Nana wrote 
to the Vakil—“‘éqa qaaerae4 aqtaraeraa, Sta att aaa TWAT 
aataret area, ara at say aaa BRT area. ara aIwATAT 
qareeie aie, aya Recta yer sas ons, aad BISA TIARA AGG 
gatas a sat ng erararet araeara ata ate aie 4 GAA BTA Te 
roa feat Hea va TeearaTa Tsfas ae. 
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Hastings declined to give assistance owing to reasons 
already explained, Afrah. Shiab Khan had no other 
alternative but to cast himself at the mercy of 
Mahadji, whose reputation since the ratification of the 
’ Treaty of Salbai in 1783 was growing rapidly and 
whose power was also becoming formidable since that 
time.” Mahadji was able to re-establish his influence 
at the Courts of the Rajput princes adjoining his 
territories. The Rana of Gohad was completely 
under his sway. In Bundelkhand his troops were 
progressing fairly under Appa Khande Rao and De 
Boigne. It was, therefore, quite proper that Afrah 
Shiab should be. solicitous of securing the friendship 
of such a chief, through whose aid suecess would 
surely be gained. 
Evidently Mahadji was now the most powerful 
‘of all the Sardars of the Peshwa. His fame had also 
increased along with his military, strength, Hence 
both the rivals—Afrah Shiab and Mohammad Beg 
Humadanee—solicited his help but Sindia thought it 


(1} How particular was’ Nana Phadnavis about the 
’ Delhi affairs and how minutely he entered into details could 
be well understood from his words: ‘“a@aqrera Wada Aaa Aaa 
as sat saa Qaeard wists ate ae. gx sete arfeeaa earaia Bee. 
wet ada aa. Yard fees flee. aadt Wears azram a one. ge 
Salt eI,” 

(2) Mahadji Sindia’s power is briefly deseribed by 
the Historian Mill in the following terms :—"An authority 
which superseded that of the Vazir and consolidated in the 
hands of the Marathas all the legal sovereignty of India,” 
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aviser to accept the invitation from Afrah Shiab Khan 
as it was ostensibly from the Emperor. Sindia set 
his house in order and then began the preparations 
for the onerous task that awaited him. Being fully 
ready for the coming struggle, Mahadji set out to 
meet the Emperor Shah Alum who was at Agra, 
The interview between the Emperor and Sindia took 
place on the 22nd_ of October 1784. Thus Mahadji 
was enabled to interfere in the affairs of the Moghal 
Empire. At Delhi his influence on the old Emperor 
became unbounded, ‘It was at this time that Mahadji 
caused cow-slaughter . to ~ be prohibited by the 
Emperor’s orders throughout India. As Shah Alam 
regained the throne through the help of the Marathas, 
it was quite natural that he would quietly comply 
with all the demands of his virtual masters. It may 
be remarked here that Akbar was prompted instinctively 
to encourage pro-Hindu legislation, but now the very 
circumstances were .such that they compelled Shah 
Alum to do every thing to please his Hindu Masters 
who had placed him on the Masnad,.” Afrah Shiab 
Khan was assassinated in his tent by the cruel hand of 


(1) Mr. Brown, Agent of Warren Hastings, was sent 
to Delhi after the death of Najab Khan. Of course, Warren 
Hastings had no reason to go against the wishes of Mahadji 
india, though Mr. Brown’s mission was to try, if possible, 
for securing a footing in the Imperial affairs, But Warren 
Hastings was, for reasons already mentioned, not fully 
inclined to indulge in the idea of fresh territorial acquisition 
for some time at least, as it might have entailed heavy 
expense and led probably to an appeal to arms, 
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Zein-ul-abdin, brother of Mirza Shuffi, on the 2nd 
of November 1784. Franklin” suspects that Mahadji 
Sindia had a hand in the affair, but this suspicion is- 
entirely groundless. No human action is without 
some motive, Sindia’s power’ was irresistible and he 
had no earthly motive to perpetrate such a foul deed 
for gaining any end and aim. The fact appears to be 
that the Emperor had a latent dislike for Afrah Shiab. 
Khan and the foul crime seems to be certainly the out- 
come of the intrigues of the wicked and dissipated 
Court of Shah Alum. The fact that Zein-ul-abdin, 
was in the Maratha Camp cannot, per se, be any 
presumptive proof of Mahadji Sindia being accessory 
to the cruel deed, for Sindia had already gained his. 
object by the strength of his arms. 


While at Delhi, Sindia obtained for his Master 
the dignity of Wakeel-i-Mutalique or supreme deputy, 
an oftice first conferred on Nigam-ul-Mulk who~ 
afterwards lost it owing to the displeasure of the 
Emperor at Delhi. Fortunately, Mahadji preferred 
the office of Deputy to the Wakeel-i-Mutalique, but 
this office was to be hereditary in his family. He: 


(1) Vide Franklin’s Shah Alum, page 130, At this 
time, Himmat Bahadur Gosaeen and other Sardars of the 
Imperial Court joined Sindia and expressed their. willing- 
ness to support him in his schemes at Delhi. The plans of 
Sindia were, thus, wn-opposed and he was able to restore: 
order by suppressing the feuds of the Moghal aristocracy and 
strengthening the position of the helpless Emperor. 
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also received the provinces of Delhi and Agra and the: 
command of the Imperial Army. For all this the 
Emperor was to receive something like. sixty-five: 
thousund rupees per mensem from the Sindia’s 
Treasury. The Marathas energetically carried on 
the administration at Delhi in the name of the 
Emperor till the year 1802, when the army of 
Daulat Rao Sindia was defeated by the English: 
under Lord Lake and the Emperor taken under the 
British protection. For about twenty years continu- 
ously, the Marathas govérned the Indian Empire: 
keeping the old Emperor under their control. Thus: 
Mahadji fulfilled the last desire of his august Master, 


Madhav Rao Ballal, as well as completely gained his 
own object.” 


(1) Mr. Brown had written to Warren Hastings im 
detail about Sindia’s movements and had even informed the: 
Governor-General that Sindia was acting against the British 
interests. But Hastings did not take any serious notice of 
Mr. Brown’s letter, as the Governor-General had full 
confidence in Sindia. Hastings even disapproved of some: 
of Mr. Brown's views. 


(2) While Sindia was acting vigorously in the 
Northern India, Nana’s plans for recovering the territory in: 
the Southern India, taken by Hydar and Tipu Sultan, were 
going on energetically. Nana and Nizamally (the Nizam of 
Hydrabad) had met at Yadgir and exchanged courtesies 
with each other. It required nearly twelve years for Nana 
to obtain the provinces that were lost. See “Aitihasik-lekh- ~ 
sangraha”’ by Pandit Wasudeo Waman Shastri Khare, Vol. 
VIII, page 3840. ; 
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Mahadji had great difficulty in keeping his own 
position secure at Delhi.” The discontented Musalman 
erandees were, of course, quite unable to do him any 
harm, but they were instrumental in poisoning the 
ears of the imbecile Emperor as well as in giving rise 
to petty troubles. But Sindia’s faithful general De 
Boigne was by his side and rendered great assistance 
to his master during these troublous times. This 

_ valiant General’s career is very interesting and details 
will be found at the end of this book. He has played a 
conspicuous part under Mahadji in all the expeditions 
undertaken by Sindia at the time. Moreover, it is 
not too much to say that as long as this able General 
was at the head of Sindia’s disciplined forces, victory 
invariably graced his arms and the fame of the 
“Invincible Brigades. of Hindustan” was such 
as no lapse of time could obscure or obliterate. 
Through this General’s ‘energy and ability Sindia 
could hold his own against all overwhelming odds 
at Delhi. 


One of the most important results of Mahadji’s 


that many of the opponents of the Emperor, the 


(1) Warren Hastings quietly acquieseed in what Sindia 
‘did at Delhi. The Treaty with Tipu Sultan was concluded 
without the least resistance from the Marathas and hence the 
English had no reason to have any doubt about Sindia or 
any jealousy of his plans of aggrandisement at this time. 
‘Hastings at least thought and argued in this way, but his 
view was not approved by his Councillors. 
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partisans of Humadanee, were at once frightened into 
obedience to Sindia’s authority and even Mohammad 
Beg Humadanee, the head of the party opposed to 
the Marathas, acknowledged Mahadji’s supremacy at 
Delhi. Humadanee was entrusted with the duty of 
conquering Khichiwada, which was under the rule of 
the spirited Rajput Raja of Raghogarh. At this very 
‘time Mahadji Sindia took Agra, together with the 
famous Fort and the province, on the 27th of March 
1784, almost without any strong opposition.” Also 
the Fort of Aligarh, where the widow of Najab Khan 
resided, was surrendered to Sindia’s officers in the 
November of the same year. In this manner, the 
Doab; the Provinces of Agra, with the respective 
forts, fell one by one into Sindia’s hands and 
‘his power and influence were now felt even in 
the remotest corners of the British? and native 
India. 


(1) About this time Tipu Sultan invaded the Maratha 
territory of Nurgund and committed great atrocities thereby 
converting the Hindus to the Islamic faith. Two thousand 
Brahmans committed suicide on account of the fear of being 

- converted to Islam! 


(2) “Mr. Pitt, when introducing his Bill in 1784, 
stated that his first and principal object was to prevent the 
‘Governor of Bengal from being ambitious, and bent on 
conquest; but though the dread of territorial expansion was 
the bug-bear of the day, and continued to haunt the India 
‘House and Dowing Street till we had absorbed all India, the 
tendency of our policy for twenty years, had lain in an 
“opposite direction.”—Marshman, page 224. 
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Thus Mahadji was now raised to the highest 
pinnacle of glory and greatness.” Baji Rao the Great, 
Raghoba, Bhau Sahib and Visaji Krishna Biniwale 
had, at different times, shaken the Moghal throne at 
Delhi and extorted obedience from the Imperial Court. 
They were, however, called upon to perform equally 
important work in other parts of India, They could 
not, therefore, continue their stay for a long time in 


_the Moghal Cupital. Besides, their object ‘at that 


time was not so much to remain at Delhi for carrying 
on the administration of the Imperial affairs as to 
re-assert their right to Chauth from the Moghals and 
keep them under the control of the Peshwa’s power. 
At this time, however, Mahadji, not’ only with the 
concurrence but the active and strong support of 
the Poona Darbar, found a convenient opportunity to 
remain at Delhi, to establish the Peshwa’s supremacy 
at the Imperial Court and to preside over the 


‘administration of the Imperial affairs. His power was 


also so completely consolidated that he was not afraid 
even to demand the Chauth @ from the British 


(1) Sindia’s friend Warren Hastings, the Governor- 
General of British India, left this country in the February of 
1785 under very unfavourable and unpleaignt circumstances. 
His conduct was the subject of public comment in England 
and he had to answer grave charges, including the one that 
he allowed Shah Alum to go under the protection of the 


~Marathas. Vide Parliamentary Reports and J unius’ Letters, 


(2) Sir John Macpherson, the acting Governor-General, . 


considered the demand of Chauth from Bengal as evidence 
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possessions in Bengal. Being unable to punish such 
an insult with their own means the Governor-General 
and his colleagues tried in their moments of despair 
and rage, to foment the jealousy and rivalry already 
entertained towards Mahadji by Holkar and others of 
the Peshwa’s Sardars. ‘Divide and Rule” was 
considered by the East India Company as a master- 
piece of policy, and in accordance with it extensive 
efforts were zealously made to alienate from Sindia 
the sympathy of Moodhaji Bhosle, the Raja of Berar, 
whose favour was courted and secured by the Bombay 
Government according to the instructions — of Sir 
John Macpherson, the acting Grovernor- General” of 


of Sindia’s insolent behavfoue. Losier ‘the English and. 
under the influence of sucha belief the Governor-General 
encouraged the desire of Nana Phadnavis to have a separate 


envoy at Poona. At least Mahadji consented to this plan and 


Mr. Malet was appointed as envoy at Poona and waited upon 
Nana Phadnavis in the year 1786. This diplomatic - ansaction 
is worthy of much attention. Vide “ Malet’s Diary. 

Mr. Malet was instructed by the Bombay Government 
to wait upon Sindia at Mathura and then to proceed to 
Caleutta; he visited Champaner, Pawagar, Ujjain, Rajgad, 
Gwalior, Agra and Mathura, but in other provinces he saw 
distinct evidence of famine. 

(1) The following extract from Robert’s Historical 
Geography of India well describes the successor of Warren 
Hastings :—"“He was not above the average type of the 
Company’s servants in their worst epoch. Concerned in some 
discreditable intrigues with the Nawab of Carnatic both be- 
fore and after-he had entered the Company’s service, he had 
been cashiered by Lord Pigot but re-instated, by the Court of 
Directors. During this year and half of office, he only 
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British India. The Governor also used his best 
endeavours through his agents to deepen. the slight 
feelings of jealousy now supposed to be entertained 
by Nana Phadnavis and Mahadji Sindia towards each 
other. The object of all these indefatiguable exertions 
on the part of the East India Company was to check 
the tide of Sindia’s good fortune. But as along as 
Nana and Mahadji were alive, the desperate efforts of 
the English were unattended with any success. Till 
the last moment of Mahadji’s life his great power and 
influence were perfectly unshaken. But Mahadji’s 
situation at Delhi had been made rather troublesome 
as he had to face great pecuniary embarrassments 


owing to the failing resources of the provinces which 


were already exhausted through innumerable causes. es 


The maintenance of a large foree became a very 
EAR SP ne ee SET 
succeeded in making some ill-advised overtures to the Maratha 
tovernment at Poona which afterwards embarrassed his 
successor... His administration, though approved hy the Court 
of Directors and rewarded with a baronetsy, was declared by 
Lord Cornwallis, a man not given to exaggeration, to be a 
system of the dirtiest jobbing.” 

Correspondence of Lord Cornwallis, 

1859, Vol I, p. 371. 

(1) There was a very severe famine in the year 1785 
in Upper India owing to the failure of rains For two years 
the condition of the cattle and of the people was extremely 
deplorable. The Samvat 1840 is. still remembered 
by the [familiar name of “Chalisa” and the havoe it committed. 
is quite heart-rending. Vide “Malet’s Diary,” which contains. 

description of the state of the country as he saw it in his 
urney. 
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expensive affair. Hence in order to meet the: 
increasing disbursements, Mahadji was compelled to: 
sequestrate the Jagirs" of several Mohammedan 
Sardars, all of whom now began to harbour feelings: 
of enmity against Sindia. The Mohammedan nobility 
had the mortification to be doubly humiliated by the 
course how pursued by Sindia. In the first place 
a Hindu. was placed in command over them, whose 
order had to be implicitly obeyed and secondly they 
had also to submit to a substantial loss of property. Gh 
It was, therefore, quite on the cards that sooner or 
latter a stubborn resistance would be offered to 
Sindia’s plans. Though Mohammad Beg Humadanee 
still. enjoyed his Jagirs, he foresaw Mahadji’s 
designs and henceforth became his inveterate- 
antagonist. Thus a great storm was about to 
disturb Sindia’s peace of mind as well as of body. 


(1) Intrigues and cabals were the order of the day.. 
Moreover, the Hon’ble East India Company’s officers were 
busily. adding fuel to the fire. Hastings’ acting successor was 
nota fit man. About these times Mr. Roberts .speaks as 
follows :—The feeling was now widely prevalent in England 
that a Governor-General should be appointed who had not 
spent his official career in the corrupt atmosphere of the 
covenanted service.”—Page 220, Roberts. 


(2) Mahadji found that some of the Jagirs were liable: 
to he confise ated for want of due title. In some cases Jagirs. 
were enjoyed for very poor reasons. The enquiry in this 
matter naturally. produced much discontent and also a great 
deal of trouble and bloodshed. * 


CHAPTER VII. 


Sindia advanced a claim for tribute on the chiefs 
of Rajputana and the amount of tribute was settled 
-at first to be about sixty lakhs of rupees, which was 

to be paid by instalments. According to the agreement 
the first instalment was unhesitatingly paid and 
Rayaji Patil was sent to recover the remaining amount 
-of the tribute from the Rajputs, who, howeyer, defied 
his authority and prepared for an engagement, in 
which Rayaji’s force suffered a defeat.” Mohammad Beg 
‘and other discontented Mohammedan Sardars had al- 
most joined the Rajput standard as they were already 
in communication with the princes of Rajputana who 


offered to back up the cause of the Moghal Sardars. . 


In this way, the drooping spirits of the party, hostile 
‘to Mahadji Sindia, were now revived.” Sindia was 


(1) Sindia had fully understood that Nana Phadnis. 
‘had established the Peshwa’s influence everywhere and that 
Ali Bahadur, grandson of Baji Rao I, was coming with a 
“strong army to Hindustan to help Mahadji, Though averse 


to the idea of “allowing Ali Bahadur and Holkar to share in - 


the success of his plans, Sindia could not openly resist it. 
"The troubles with the Rajputs, however, compelled him to 
‘geek Nana Phadnavis’ help and solicit the sending of 
re-inforcements from the Deecan. i 

(2) During all this period Nana Phadnavis was 
enthusiastically working for keeping the Peshwa’s influence 
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mow taken-a-back to find that even the titular 
Emperor, the pensioner of the Marathas, had become 
dissatisfied with his treatment though his pension 
was regularly paid and his position duly maintained. 
Never was Sindia in a greater fix.” The danger, ready 
to overwhelm him, was certainly critical ; but at the 
same time it served to show Sindia’s resourcefulness 
as well as his inivaluable qualities of head and heart. 
He had not money enough for the present emergency; 
his own and the Imperial armies were in arrears. At 
‘such a time Sindia had been’ driven to take the field 
against the Rajput chiefs and the discontented Moghal 
Sardars, though in fact he was not prepared for such 
an ardtious undertaking. Undaunted by the present 
calamity, Sindia set to devise means for warding off 
the danger. To add to his misfortunes a new cause 
for anxiety arose in the North of Delhi in the form 


and power undiminished. Holkar had fully become an 
adherent of Nana. Tipu Sultan was checked. The death 
of Raghoba had removed the greatest source of anxiety and 
danger, And above all, the Poona Government had established 
direct rélations with the English. Sindia was thus inelined 
to rely on Nana's aid. 


(1). The turn that the Delhi affairs took at this time 
‘was such as forebade. the loss of all that was gained by Sindia 
‘who much feared the decline of his influence in the Decean 
owing to the appointment of an Envoy of the British 
‘Government at Poona. The struggle with the discontented 
Moghal Sardars: and the Rajputs prevented Sindia trom 
thinking seriously about his influence in the Deccan though 
he felt it keenly. 
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of a Sikh invasion of his provinces in that direction. 
For repelling this incursion; Mahadji sent Hybat Rao- 
Falke and Umbaji Rao Ingle while he sent instructions 
to Appa Khande Rao and De Beigne to join him. at 
onee. At no period of his life, Mahadji had to 
encounter so many difficulties at one andthe same 
time. The evil strokes of fortune came in a body but 
Sindia was ready to surmount them all. The fact 
that Mahadji, without losing the equilibrium of his 
mind, ably ‘and successfully extricated himself from 

- all these evils closing on him from different directions 


is in itself worthy: of the greatest panegyric.? 


On arriving at Jaipur, Sindia opened negotia- 
tions with Raja Pratap Singh. , Sindia expected that 
the Raja of Jaipur, who was a friend of Nana 
Phadnavis and between whose State and the Poone 
Darbar there existed a close friendship from the time 
of the Great Baji Rao, would be the last person to 
reject. Mahadji’s offers. But according to the well- 
known proverb that “misfortunes never come alone,” 

-Sindia met with a repulse at Jaipur. In the mean- 
time Pratap Singh was joined by Raja Bijai Singh of 
Jodhpur, the Rana of Udepur and other petty Rajput 


(1) Mahadji Sindia was informed on good grounds . 


that Raja Dayaram was the central figure in-the nefarious 
drama of bringing about a coalition between Mohammad Beg 
and the Rajputs. Sindia wrote to Shah Nizam to destroy the 
party of this Raja Dayaram. Shah Nizam arrested Raja Daya~ 
yam and kept him in custody. 
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chiefs. The whole of their combined forces amounted 
to about one lac horse and foot. As the army of 
Mahadji Scindia was composed of Hindustani men, 
who, unlike their Maratha brethren, were unwonted 
to fight with empty stomachs, the Rajput chiefs 
succeeded in completely harassing their enemies by 
cutting off their supplies. Sindia’s army, which 
was under Umbaji Rao Ingle, De Boigne, and Rane 
Khan, had to encounter another danger. Ismail Beg, 
who had become at this time the most redoubtable foe 
of Sindia and who gave hifn unceasing trouble until 
the moment of Beg’s confinement in the ‘fort of Agra, 
and his uncle, Mohammad Beg, the Commander of the 
Imperial army, had already assumed an exceedingly 
unfriendly attitude towards Mahadji and were now on 
the point of actually joining the chiefs of Rajputana, 


(1) Mahadji Sindia repeatedly wrote to Nana Phadnavis 
at Poona for sending re-inforcements and depicted in. detail 
the nature and magnitude of the danger in the following 
terms :— “ara aera Gas aT wad aE wivar sit. AEA ae 
ACTA TSH HST MAT FEIT HR; ATE aT Sa Giga wate 4 
arcerereft dara aioe enka; a aa ereais deosiety feqrarsia ane ares, 
RA aa Bla Tala we ede.” 

(2) After the Treaty of Salbai in 1782 Mahadji Sindia 
had begun more or less to keep up a cold regard towards. 
-Holkar and Vinchurkar who were by the Peshwa’s order to 
assist Sindia in Hindustan. At least’ Mahadji did not 
treat them with that warmth which he extended to them 
formerly. Such is the charge of some writers against Mahadji 
Sindia. Mahadji’s letters show that personally Sindia was 
free from blame, though his condu 
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better to give a battle at once to the enemy than to 
wait and thus allow their strength to increase. With 
an extraordinary and laudable promptitude, Sindia 
immediately engaged the Rajput forces in a battle 
which took place near a village called Lalsot, situated 
about forty miles to the South of Jaipur. Mohammad 
Beg was wounded and killed on the field of battle. 
The Rajput cavalry gave way before the small but 
disciplined and compact body of troops under De 
Boigne who opened a tremendous cannonade on the 
enemy. The valour displayed by De Boigne’s regular 
infantry was indeed yery great but it was of no avail, 
as the Imperial army was faithless and refused to 
follow in pursuit, allowing, thereby, the Rajputs to 
make good their retreat.” The Rajputs were, therefore, 
elated with pride and allowed to. boast of having won 
a victory on the plains of Lalsot.” 


misunderstood. Mahadji is also blamed for giving no share 
to Holkar in the Provinces taken by him after the year 1783. 
He was also supposed to have ignored the: army under 
Vinchurkar, a Sardar of almost equal status with Sindia 
and Holkar. 

(1) Sindia had received intelligence about the 
Emperor's secret negotiations with the Rajputs and also about 
his son Prince Jawan Bakhta’s correspondence with the 
English. Sindja ‘was in high wrath for this ydouble-dealing 
behaviour of the ‘imbecile’ Kmperor, who returned to Delhi 
on 15th April, 1787. 

(2) Nana Phadnis had already issued instructions to 
Holkar to proceed at once for assisting Sindia at this critical 
moment. Ali Bahadur was also sent from Poona for the same 
purpose. But thé re-inforcements came rather late, 
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This important event took place at the end of 
May 1787, and the result of the unequal combat was 
that Mahadji found it necessary to retire and make 
better preparations for retrieving his fortude. No 
doubt, it»was a bold adventure on the part of Sindia 
to oppose such a great combined force but the death 
of Mohammad Beg Humadanee greatly diminished the 
strength of the enemy.  Sindia, therefore, with his 
usual fortitude, set about the task of making his 
chances of success more certain as well as of wiping 
away the disgrace that had temporarily settled on his 
fair name, Two days after this battle, the whole of 
the Imperial army deserted Sindia, taking with them 
eighty pieces of cannon, and joined Ismail Beg and 
the Rajputs.” 


Thus entangled in an almost intricate net, Mahadji 
behaved like “a man of wonderful fortitude and 
resource. He sent his heavy baggage to Gwalior 
and retired to Deeg, which he restored to Ranjit 
Singh, the chief of the Jats, with the view of 
preserying an interest with those people.” The Raja 


(1) Ismail Beg and Ghulam Kadir posed as the 
champions of the declining Moghal power and declared their 
intention of resisting the Marathas. After the defeat at Agra 
they re-assembled at Ferozabad and proceeded towards Delhi, 
where an attempt was made to persuade the old Emperor to 
act against Sindia. 

(2) Sindia sent a strong party to Delhi for guiding 
the Emperor as well as for his safety at this critical moment. 
The army under Himmat Bahadur also arrived at Delhi soon 


~ 
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of Jaipur was always on terms of great intimacy with 
Nana Phadnavis and consequently the Rajputs did not 
molest Mahadji’s retreat to Deeg, after his defeat at 
Lalsot in 1787. The Rajputs withdrew into their 
respective principalities after defying Sindia’s right 
to tribute. Mahadji then placed his heavy baggage 
and guns in the impregnable fortress of the Jat chief 


"of Bharatpur and strengthened his garrison in Aligarh 


and Agra. In this way Sindia ‘exerted himself to 
the utmost for being ready to ward off the difficulties 


and dangers.” 


The Rajeut chiefs did not take any advantage 
of the distressed condition of Mahadji. While Sindia 


after this. ‘The two turbulent. leaders left the place and 
encamped at Shahdara beyond the river, as they thought their 
chances were more or less frustrated by the advent of the 
Maratha army. 


. ” 

(1) Sindia had his own reasons ™ remaining at a 
distance from Delhi and they were certainly. sound. Without 
the re-inforcement of the Maratha army from Poona, Sindia 


did not think it safe to go to Delhi, where he expected a _ 


strong gathering of Moghal chiefs. Sindia had not the 
remotest idea of such a cruel atrocity from Ghulam Kadir 


whose father served the Emperor. 


’ 

(2) The Poona Darbar blamed Mahaaii Sindia for 
the atrocities committed by Ghulam Kadir on the person of 
the Emperor and in his Zanankhana. They naturally asked 
Sindia the reason for his remaining at Mathura, while the 
Emperor was being tortured and the Princesses in the 
Zanankhana were publicly dishonoured and looted by the 
soldiers of Ghulam Kadir. 


s 
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was engaged in putting his house in order and making 
preparations for the ensuing campaign, ‘the Raj- 
puts were passing their time in idleness and apathy. 
They did nothing to obstruct Mahadji’s career of 
conquest. Their union was temporary and ‘as soon 
as they saw that Sindia was out of the field for a 
time, they persuaded themselves to the érroneous 
belief that Mahadji was never to return to re-assert 
his right to tribute.’ But the eonduct of Ismail Beg 
was fiot as apathetic as that of his partisans, the 
Rajputs. Beg was alwayssready to take time by the 
forelock and avail himself of the temporary distress 
-and confusion of Sindia. He proceeded towards 
Agra, where he heard that Ghulam Kadir, son of 
Zabita Khan Rohilla, was coming to meet him, 
The news of such an unexpected accession of strength 
‘aised Beg’s spirits and induced him to undertake 


plans, more ambitious and on a far larger scale.) But 


(1) Sindia’s defeat at Lalsot in May 1787 was much 
felt by Ahilyabai Holkar, who sent a strong force to retrieve 
Sindia’s prestige. Holkar’s troops succeeded in bringing 
together Sindia’s dispersed force and invading the Udepur 
territory and retaking the places lost by the Marathas. 

(2) Nana Phadnis had kept himself in close touch with 
the Delhi politics and intelligence of all these movements 
were duly and timely communicated to him. He was as 
anxious as Sindia to put down the troubles, though naturally 
it took a long time for the army sent from Poona to reach 
the scene of action. It is, however, hinted in several letters” 
that Sindia’s overbearing conduct’ tended to detract sympathy 
-of other Sardars from him. . 
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Sindia got a timely warning of the intended coalitiom 
of the armies of these two restless men and concerted! 
his measures for defeating their plans. He hastened 
towards Gwalior and sent an urgent application to: 
the Peshwa’s Government, entreating the Poona 
Darbar to send re-inforeements a8 soon as possible. 
He also wrote a separate letter to Nana Phadnis. 
imploring him to back up Sindia with his support 
and informing him with the extent of the danger 
that would befall the Peshwa’s Government in the: 
case of an alliance of the English with the Rajputs: 
and the Emperor. This letter written by Sindia im 
the moments of his greatest mental disquietude 
breathes the most thoughtful and patriotic sentiments,. 
and bears witness to his enthusiastic regard for and’ 
warm interest in the welfare and integrity -of the 
Maratha Empire, as well as his unflinching loyalty to» 
the Peshwa. Nana Phadnavis did sent re-inforcements. 
under the command of Ali Bahadur but the 
Minister was precluded from immediately complying 
with the request of Sindia, as the presence of a large 
force at Poona was considered necessary owing to 


(1) This view is supported by the opinion of Mr. 
Qharles W. Malet, who says: “There is much reason to think 
that the Peshwa’s ministers are not entirely pleased with the 
aggrandisement of their vassal (Sindia).” Malet’s Report 
to the Governor-General (Mr. Macpherson). Forrest's Selec- 
tions, Maratha Series, page-513, Vol. I. Malet was in Sindia’s. 
camp at Mathura in May, 1785, and knew much about the- 
affair of the Maratha Empire. 
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the suspicious conduct of Tipu Sultan, the son of 
‘Hyderali of Mysore. As soon as, however, the: 
fear of an ‘invasion from the South ‘had subsided,. 
Nana complied with Sindia’s request by sending Ali: 
Bahadur for his aid. Nana also directed Tukoji 
Holkar to go to Delhi for helping Sindia. 


As Mahadji’s letter to Nana is so very important 
and consequently worthy of notice, it would be better: 
to reproduce it here in extenso. ‘Mahsdji. strongly 
disavowed every feeling of jealousy and called on 
Nana to erase it from his mind and to ask Holkar- 
(a strong partisan of Nana), Hari Pant Phadke and 


(1) That there was some estrangement or misunder-- 
standing about Mahadji’s views appears evident from the 
following :—<‘‘faara afanga st ats aa eet fat salt oz ett aif,. 
fatten aaata arent feet aca naa araanst, arei ae azed teraard, 
ea sett MaaTaRa fem ara a4 fravarttel vata car wala. 

Vide the Hon'ble Mr. V. R. Natu’s Sindia, page 213. 

The army from the Deccan had not arrived, when 
Mahadji defeated Ismail Beg at Agra. In the Histories. 
written by European writers it is mentioned that re-inforce- 
ments had come from Poona, but Mr. Natu publishes Mahadji’s. 
letter to Balaji Laxman Kanisdar which shows that the 
account is not true. Vide page 210 of Natu’s Sindia. 

Mahadji had a strong desire to recover the districts. 
without the help from Tukoji Holkar and in pursuance 
of this object he had tried his best to make adequate prepara- 
tions. But the danger was formidable and Sindia was quite- 
aware that in case an emergency arose, it was necessary to 
have a strong Maratha force by his side to subdue the 
combined Moghal army. Hence Sindia solicited the Maratha 
troops from Poona. 
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Parshrambhau Patwardhan to do the same and to 
‘consider well if he (Sindia) have ever interfered with 
their views, and if they had not seen that all his 
endeavours tended to the agurandisement of the 
Empire;” ‘we serve,” continued Sindia, “a common 
master, let our exertions be directed to the common 
eause; if you personally entertain jealousy towards 


me ask yourself who supported you against the 


faction of Moroba and put your rival Sakharam Bapu 


into your power; who suppressed the insurrection of 
the prétended Sadashiv Rao Bhau, beat the English 
at Talegaon, maintained a great share of the war 
against them and coneluded an advantageous peace; 
think of these services, banish suspicion, and silence 
calumniators. who are our mutual enemies; let the 


-eause of the Maratha nation be upheld in Hindustan, 


and prevent our Empire from being disunited and 
-overthrown.”"”” 


(1) Captain Grant Duff, the Historian of the Marathas, 
has quoted this letter, which is certainly a very important 
one and shows the general tendency of Sindia’s views and 


aspirations. There appears no strong reason to suppose, though 


there had been a suspicion in the minds of Nana and Holkar, 


ihat Sindia had become indifferent and over-bearing and 
that be wanted to ignore the Mavatha Comfederacy. 


“Moghals, Rohillas and Rajputs, all resented Sindia’s 
dominion at Delhi, and were prepared to oppose him at every 
opportunity. But there were more dangerous foes than these, 
for amongst his countrymen were many whose hostility was 
scarcely veiled, and chief amongst them his great rival 
Tukoji Holkar, who was consumed with jealousy at Sindia’s 


-suecess,’’—Compton’s De Boigne, page 46. 
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This letter serves as an index to the character of 

Mahadji. Those that are inclined to charge him with 
disloyalty to his master, the Peshwa, will find in it 

a clear evidence to the effect that Sindia was not only 

o not disloyal but an enthusiastically faithful servant 
of his master. Mahadji’s eonduet oceasionally seemed 

to be doubtful but that was owing to the peculiar 
circumstances by which he was surrounded and not 
owing te a want of devotion, to the Peshwa on the 

part of Sindia. In the negotiations which followed 

the defeat of the English army at Wargaon, Sindia 

° did commit a mistake and would be charged with 
avarice, as he accepted the , English gift of Bharoch. 

But here too he was guided’ by the notions which 

“ prevailed both in bis age and previous to‘it. If 


2) 


Mahadji had not been tempted by the English offers — 


‘anid if he would have prosecuted the war against the 

English, the power of the Bombay Government would 

have been extirpated in 1779, This mistake is 
‘analogous to the one committed by Baji Rao IT when 

he. saved the» Nizam after totally defeating and 
humbling him more than once. But it seems that 

the guiding principle of the Hindu Victors of those 

- times was not so much to deprive an enemy of his 

@ kingdom and send him abegging as to humble him 
and compel him to pay a tribute. In fact the very 
virtues of these Hindu Conquerors became politically 
om their greatest defects. Under these circumstances, 
e the mistake committed by Mahadji Sindia,” during 


(1) Sindia’s danger at this time was much aggravated 
“by the activity of Ismail Beg, who was secretly instigated 
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the negotiations after the battle of Talegaon may be: 
condoned. Excepting this mistake, we never find 
Mahadji’s conduct blamable. 


The delay in the arrival of the re-inforeements: 
from Poona and the gravity of the impending danger 
served to evolve the best qualities of Sindia’s head 
and heart. It was in times of difficulty that -Sindia’s 
sterling worth was made known to the world at large.. 
In the season of success Sindia was often off his 


by Tukoji Holkar, whose indignation was greatly increased’ 
by the small share awarded him of the territory conquered’ 
from the Moghals. Holkar asserted his equal right to occupy 
the newly conquered territory of Ajmeer. “This, of course,. 
led to disagreements and difficulties; but before drawing his: 
own sword, Holkar sought for some other instrument to use 
against Sindia, and in the restless and rebellious spirit of 
Ismail Beg found the very weapon he desired. He at once 
determined to make a cat’s-paw of the Moghal noble and 
push him forwarded to disturb the tr&nquillity of the new 
conquests, trusting in any disturbance that ensued to find an 
opportunity to further his own interests.’—Compton’s De 
Boigne, p. 73. The Hon’ble Mr. Natu has shown how 
Compton’s view is wrong so far as the division of the annexed! 
territory is concerned, Vide p. 299 of Natu’s Mahadji Sindia. 


(1) Sindia laboured under the misunderstanding that 
the Poona Darbar were directly or indirectly instigating Ali 
Bahadur and Tukoji Holkar to thwart Sindia’s schemes and 
plot against him. Though Ali Bahadur and Tukoji Holkar 
were acting against Sindia’s wishes and interest, there is: 
no evidence to suppose that it had sanction from the Poona 
Darbar. Nana Phadnavis openly disapproved of such a 
diversity of interest and waste of energy in mutual 
destruction 
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guard and his head was occasionally turned by a victory 
over his foe. It was during the days of danger that 
Mahadji really appeared the great man that he 
certainly was. A. situation of difficulty was a sure 
indication of Sindia’s coming good luck.” 


(1) The following pages would show that Sindia’s 
danger was augmented by the rising power of the Sikhs, The 
power of the Sikhs was, however, serviceable to India, inas- 
much as it was instrumental in checking the ambition of 
Timur Shah; the Amir of Afghanistan, who was casting a 
wreedy eye on India. 


CHAPTER, VIII. 


Mahadji’s preparations were energetically carried 
on in order to be in a position to avert the gathering 
storm. Though he was in want of assistance from 
‘the Poona Darbar, yet he exerted himself to the 
utmost to make the best of his own resources. His 
‘chief enemy was Ismail Beg, who was likely to be 
joined by the turbulent and cruel Ghulam Kadir. “ 
The latter, however, proceeded to Delhi as Sindia 
was in distressed condition and drove the Maratha 
garrison out from the city placing his own troops in 
their stead. Then he marched to Aligarh and after 
reducing it, went to assist Beg in the siege of Agra. 
The Jat chief of Bharatpur, whom Sindia had already 
won over to his side, successfully and frequently 
harassed the army of Ismail Beg and at the same 


(1) Begum Sumru, who afterwards lovally undertook 
the defence of Shah Alum against the cruelty of this’ Rohilla, 
was of some use in the suppression of Sindia’s danger arising 
from the Cis-Satlaj Sikhs. The History ef this remarkable 
woman is interesting. She was the daughter of a Mohammedan 
of Arab descent and born in 1763. In 1781 she embraced 
Christianity. Her army ig said to have consisted of five 
Battalions of Sepoys, about 300 European Officers and 
gunners, with forty pieces of cannon, and a body of Moghal 
horse. Vide “Rambles and Recollections” by Colonel Sleeman, 


Vol. Il, pase 384. 
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time gave every encouragement to the besieged for 
whose rescue Mahadji sent Appa Rao Khande [Rao 
and Rane Khan to Agra. The Jats of Bharatpur, 
who were now the staunchest friends of the Marathas, 
also joined the army of Appa Khande Rao. The 
combined forees of the Marathas and the Jats had 
scarcely marched 16 miles towards Agra, when they 
met the united forces of Ismail Beg and Ghulam Kadir” 
both of whom had come with the sole intention of 
giving battle to Sindia at a place called Chaksana on 
the 24th’ of April ~ 1788. “An engagement soon 
followed, in which the Maratha and Jat armies were 
repulsed. 

The cause of this repulse was that one of the 
two Mohammedan commanders of the Bharatpur 
infantry, by name Jahangir Khan, deserted his master, 
and committed the grossly disloyal act of joming the 
army of Ismail Beg. The Jat cavalry under Shivsing 


(1) The motive of Beg and Ghulam Kadir may well be 
understood from their hypocritical professions of loyalty to 
the Emperor through the instrumentality of Manzar Ali 
Khan and their unveiled counsels to the Emperor to throw 
off the yoke of Sindia, Both Beg and Ghulam Kadir requested 
the Emperor to free himself. from the Maratha protection. 
They even volunteered their services for attacking Sindia at 
Mathura. 

“Qiting the authority of Ismail Beg who stood by 
Ghulam Kadir represented (during the interview with the 
Emperor in Diwan-i-Khas) that the army was prepared to: 
chase the Marathas from Hindiistati.svasswearstindans ODE 
“Pall of the Moghal Empire,” page 186. 
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Faujdar also did not behave properly. The Bharatpur 
infantry under M. Lestinneaux fought very bravely 
-and gave great assistance to De Boigne who fought 
with his usual valour. The Marathas were likely to 
gain a victory but the conduct of the Jat cavalry 
was not as satisfactory as that of the Jat infantry and 
hence according to the opinion of De Boigne the day 
was lost. 

Ismail Beg, however, had no reason to boast of 
his nominal victory. He had won the day owing to 
a chance and the cowardly and ignominous act of 
Jahangir Khan who deserted his master and who had 
soon to meet with a condign punishment. Bad ways 
have invariably bad ends and this was literally true in 
the case of Beg, who, at no distant date, received a 
death-blow from the Marathas and was made to beg 
for his very maintenance, The defence of the Agra 
Fort was gallantly carried on. Meanwhile dissensions 
soon broke out among the Mohammedan chiefs. A Sikh 
invasion was expected very soon and Rane Khan 
sent a party to join the Sikhs and induce them to 
plunder the Jagirs of Ghulam Kadir. Rane Khan’s 
object was gained, for Ghulam Kadir, afraid of the 
danger to his estates, went hastily for protecting them 
against the valiant Sikhs. Just at thisttime Mahadji 
sent re-inforcements to Appa Khande Rao and Rane 
Khan. The combined armies of the Marathas and 
the Jats marched to the relief of the Agra Fort, 
where they arrived on ‘the 18th of June 1788, 
‘The force of Ismail Beg was defeated in an obstinate 


by 


conflict. Beg’s forces were dispersed and his power 

was almost completely crippled. This important 

engagement, which was fraught with so many 

important consequences, took place at Fatehpur near 

Agra on the 18th of June 1788. Beg, who received 

at no distant date timely encouragement to resume: 

the offensive, received two wounds, escaped from: the 

battle field by the swiftness of his horse, plunged 

into the river Jumna, and gaining the opposite bank, 

hastened towards Ghulam Kadir’s camp where he was ¢ 
cordially received, This decisive battle extinguished 
for ever the last flickering hopes of independence 

that remained to the Moghals and established the 

ascendancy of Mahadji. It assured the easy reconquest 

of the Doab provinces and made Mahadji Sindia the 

undisputed master of Hindustan. 


The meeting of these two turbulent men was | 


productive of great evils. Imagining that Sindia was 
now hopelessly in troubles, both of them proceeded 
to Delhi but were refused admittance into the 


capital as the Emperor was very much afraid of them. 
ooo 


(1) Beg and Ghulam Kadir repeatedly pressed on the 


Emperor's notice the desirability of stopping the “usurpations”’ 
of the Marathas and when they found that their counsels 
were unheeded and their plans frustrated, they did not desist 
from opening fire on the ‘palace at Delhi with their heavy 
guns. ‘Tbe Emperor invited aid from the Marathas. Sindia 
was at Mathura, whence he urged Begum Sumru to hasten 
to*the Emperor’s assistance. Sindia also sent Rayaji Patel 
with a force of 2,000 horse to Delhi, 


ter 
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Ghulam Kadir, “’ however, gave a considerable bribe 
to the confidential servant of the Emperor and thus 
obtained entrance into the Capital which he manned 
with his own troops. The,wretched Ghulam ia) 
censured the poor helpless Emperor for his having 
committed the imprudent act of congratulating Sindia 
on his victory at Agra and requesting his help for 
the establishment of the Imperial authority. He 


: , ; <8 : ae 
_ then began to commit attrocities which are “ without 


example in the annals of the world.” This state of 
affairs lasted for about two months. During this 
time the Emperor suffered every form of injury and 
insult at the hands of this blood-thirsty and turbulent 
ruffian® whose cruelties culminated in the destruction 
of the Emperor’s eyes by the point of his dagger. 
The wives, daughters, sons, and other relations of the 


old Empero® were cruelly exposed, dishonoured, 


(1) The reader would find inferesting as well as 
funny details about the cruel acts of Ghulam Kadir in a letter 
written by Abaji Narsinha to Sakhopant Deshpande at 
Kurundwad, and published by Pandit Wasudeo Shastri Khare. 


Vide Vol. VIII of Aitihasik Sangraha, p. 4225. 


(2) From the letter above alluded to it appears that a 
rumour had spread into distant parts of India like Hydrabad 
about’ the death of Shah Alum on account of Ghulam Kadir’s 
violent and cruel treatment to the Shah, How Sindia was 
enraged could be imagined from a funny sentence in the 
said letter, “der a qeaia wa 4H aaa H aiedie aid Qe fea 
aie AAT.” 


(3) Ghylam Kadir justified his conduct by representing 
that he acted under supernatural inspiration, “As I was 


we 
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disgraced, and some of them even starved to death, 
To the relief of Shah Alum and to the joy of the 
citizens of Delhi the Maratha army was reported to 
‘be on its way to Delhi, which, the poor citizens 
wonfidently expected, might be restored to order after 


the arrival of the Marathas. 


Before proceeding to relate’ how Sindia relieved 
the old and imbecile Emperor from the disgrace which 
Ghulam Kadir had been heaping on the devoted head 
of Shah. Alum, it is negessary to see what was 
the attitude of that worthless and unfortunate 
descendant of the great house of Babar towards the 
great Mahadji Sindia. Although Mahadji had given 
no cause whatever for the Emperor to complain, yet 
die and the equally worthless hair-apparent were loud 
in their denunciation of Sindia’s conduct. ‘The hair- 
apparent, of course, with the Shah’s encouragement, 
painted Sindia’s actions in dark colours and thus 
misrepresented them to the British Power, which 
was at this time quite helpless to thwart Mahadji’s 


sleeping, ” he averred, “in a garden at Sikandra, an apparition 
stood over me and smote me on the face, saying, Arise, go to 
Delhi, and possess thyself of the palace.”—Keene. 

(1) “Such was the Beg’s influence that the Moghal 
portion of the Imperial troops joined him immediately and ~ 
left the unfortunate Emperor to be protected exclusively by 
unbelievers under the general direction of the Gosaeen Leader, 
Himmat Bahadur. This mercenary, not perhaps having his 


“heart in the cause,...soon withdrew.”—Keene's “ Fall of the 


Moghal Empire,” page 183. 
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schemes of conquest. The imprudent Mirza Jawane 
Bhakhta even went the length of putting down: 
Mahadji in the same class with Ghulam Kadir and he 
had the audacity and ingratitude to misrepresent 
Mahadji in a letter which the Mirza wrote to- 
George ITI as the enemy of the titular Emperor and 
his family. “ The worthless Mirza Jawan Bhakhta, °” 
however, did not live long to spread the evil contagion 
of his evil disposition, He terminated his miserable 
existence at Benares on the 31st of May 1788. The 


(1) “v.....In the midst of these disgraceful scenes, only 
one servant of Shah Alum was found spirited and honest 
enough to give him salutary counsel. This was Seetal Das, 
the treasurer of the household, who freely told his master 
that no reliance could be placed on the promises of the 


Rohilla Chief......”” Major Thorn’s' Memoir of War in India, p-. 


144. 
“ ....Arrayed in their finest attire, they were conducted 


into a large Saloon, where, instead of the reception due to» 
their sex and rank, the ladies were rudely deprived of their: 


splendid dresses, and sent back in homely garb to lament 
their credulity and vent un-availing execrations upon the 
crafty tyrant, who, not content with these acts of rapine, 
attempted the chastity of one of the young princesses, but 
was foiled in his brutal purpose by her drawing forth a 
secreted dagger and plunging it into her bosom...” 
5 Thorn’s Memot®, page 146-47. 

(2) But the only consolation he received, either from 
the Viceroy or from Mr. Hastings, hampered as the latter 
was by the resolution of his Council, was the advice to turn 


to Mahadji Sindia. Captain Scott says that the prince: 


received an allowance of Rs. 40,000 a year from the British 


Government—Keene, page 116. 
’ 


- 
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ypoor old, imbecile Emperor Shah Alum, the protege 
of the Marathas, whom Sindia had never given, at 
least intentionally, any cause for complaint and who, 
at no distant date, displayed the inconsistency of his 
nature by calling Sindia in a poem as his (Shah's) 
real saviour,” was not contented with merely showing 
ina passive way his unreasonable ill feeling towards 
the Great Mahadji. The Shah even went the leneth 
of arranging for an engagement, an open conflict with. 
his patrons, the Marathas. But the poor Shah’ was 
mistaken in all these rash doings. He did not know 
that when the Marathas had certainly tried and 
sueceeded in establishing their power in Hindustan, 
they had not the least desire to injure a helpless man 
like Shah Alum, who had thrown himself at their 
merey and whom, as the world knows, they rescued 
from the iron clutches of the eruel Ghulam Kadir. 
The misguided and the crazy Shah was taught, at 
length, by bitter experience to see that he had no 
better helper in the world than the generous Mahadji 
Sindia, the Peshwa’s Deputy in Hindustan, as Sindia’s 
new title signified. 

PADS 20 ES EER RO [MT MRE EN oo SE ON ERS a 


(1)**.........At length on the llth October 1788, the last , 
«day of the past, a sense of deliverance began to be vaguely 
felt. It began to be known that Ismail Beg was reconciled 
to Rane Khan, and that the latter was receiving reinforce- 
ments from the Deecan. Lestinneaux and De Boigne, with 
their formidable Telinga battalions, had already arrived: AIL 
wwas movement and din in the Pathan Camp at Shahdara. 


“Fall of the Moghal Empire,”—Keene, page 194. 
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The Peshwa’s Government severely took Mahadjr 
to task for not proceeding at once to Delhi with the 
view of preventing the occurrence of the terrible 
atrocities... But the events that followed somewhat 
justified Sindia’s conduct. Mahadji was encamped at 
Grvalior awaiting the troops under Ali Bahadur and 
Tukoji Holkar, fully confident that a constant 
intimacy between the two thoroughgoing intriguers— 
Tsmail Beg and Ghulam Kadir—was impossible. This 
belief was proved more than true by the dissensions- 
that broke out between them.? The Army under 
Ali Bahadur, which was sent from Poona by Nana. 
Phadnis, soon afterwards joined Mahadji and the 
whole force marched, to Delhi under the commanders, 
Ali Bahadur, Appa Khande Rao, and Rane ‘Khan, and 
occupied the city. The Ma “athas stopped all violence 
and restored order amidst the joy of the helpless 
citizens of Delhi. The bestowal of a Jagir on 


(1) “Finally, as the short chill evéning of the autumn 
day closed in, the high walls of the Red Castle blabbed part’ 
of their secret to those who had 80 long watched them, with 
_ a loud explosion, the powder Magazine rose into the air, and’ 
_ flames presently spread above the crenellated Parapets......-++: 

Ghulam Kadir had finally departed, leaving the Salimgar by 
-a sally-port.””—Keene, 195. ; 

(2) This view is supported by Mr. Keene in his “ Falk 
of the Moghal Empire,” wherein he says : *Sindia had also« 
-gufficient taste of the fighting powers of the Musalmans_ tor 
lead. him to avoid a general engagement as long as possible, 
since every day would increase the probability of their 


quarrelling if left to themselves, while external attacks: 


svould only drive them to cohere,’ page 181. 


y t : 
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Ismail Beg quicted his greed and satisfied him, who,’ 
though » bad man himself, was not so depraved and 
wicked as the cruel Ghulam Kadir and was, therefore, 
induced to prefer a peaceful life of sub-ordination to 
a restless existence. Mahadji had given strict orders. 
not to show the least mercy to Ghulam Kadir, and 
hence Ghulam could expect no mercy from the Maratha 
Commanders on their arrival at the gates of Delhi, 
Ghulam Kadir hastily managed to fly from Delhi 
taking ‘with him Bedar Bakhsh, one of the many . 
sons of the Emperor Shah Alum, and some, other 


members of the Royal family. 


Soon after taking possession of the City anc 
establishing their influence there, the Marathas sent 
a party impursuit of the cruel Ghulam Kadir, who 
after his flight from the City had found a shelter in 
the fort Meerut, which was soon besieged by the 
pursuing party). Ghulam Kadir was fully aware of 
the danger that was overwhelming him and hence to 
avoid greater distress he made overtures to submit on 
any humiliating terms but his overtures were totally 
unheeded. Finding himself thus helpless he tried to 
effect his escape by stealing out of the fort at 
midnight and making good his way towards the 
Kingdom of the Sikhs. He carried with him a part 


(1) For two months the siege was carried on and yet 
Ghulam could not be brought to bay, At last failure of 
provisions made him hopeless. He managed to effect his 
escape from the Fort on the 24th December 1788, 
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cof the most valuable jewellery which he could lay his 
hand upon at Delhi. His weary horse, unable to 
hear the burden any longer, fell causing much injury 
to the rider, who lay senseless on the ground. ' One 
misfortune always brings another in its train. This 
saying was literally verified at this time. While Ghulam 
was recovering his senses and preparing to resume 
his journey, he was recognised by a peasant, by name 
- Bhika,o who took Ghulam to the Maratha Camp 
where he was given over into the charge of the 
Commanders of the Maratha Army. Mahadji had 
desired that Ghulam, after being captured, should-be 
sent to Mathura, the favourite place of residence of 
Sindia. Mahadji now found the opportunity of 
inflicting a dreadful punishment on Ghulam Kadir 
who had already been sent in pursuance to Sindia’s 
desire to Mathura. Ghulam Kadir had committed 
two crimes. First he had defied the authority of the 
Marathas and secondly he had wronged the helpless 
‘old Emperor, who was now under the protection of 
Mahadj. Thus he deserved to be treated with the 
(1) Ghulam Radic had osiea, the wouke of this Bhika, 
who now found an occasion to do retributive justice to the 
Ghulam. Mr, Natu says that Bhika was a“Kayastha Brahman iy 
anda Patwari. It is difficult, to understatid what Mr. Natu 
means by a “Kayastha Brahman.” Vide page 219; 
The village is not far from the Begum Sumru’s home 
at Kotana and is ealled Jani, where, I believe, Bhika’s 
descendants still enjoy a piece of free-hold land that was 


bestowed on him by Shah Alum for this service.—Keene’s 
“Wall of Moghal Empire,” page 198, 
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utmost severity and Mahadji was the best man for 
effecting this purpose. 

The punishment inflieted on (thulam Wadir 
was quite proportionate to the crimes perpetrated 
by him in the Imperial palace and, the Royal Zanana. 
It would be interesting to the reader to know: the 
story of Ghulam Kadir’s punishment with somewhat of 
detail. On his arrival at Mathura, Sindia inflieted 
on him the punishment, Tashir, sending him round 
the Bazar on a Jackass with his face to the tail and 
a guard instructed to stop ‘at every considerable shop 
and ee a Cowariin the name of the Nawab of 
Bawani. ‘ The wretched man becoming abusive 
unde? the contemptuous treatment, his tongue was 


torn out of his mouth. Gradually he was further 
mutilated, being at first blinded as a retribution for 


his treatment of the old Emperor and subsequently 
deprived of his nose, ears, hands, and feet and sent 
to Delhi. Death came to his relief on the road, it is 
believed, by his being hanged on a tree on the 8rd of 
Mareh 1789, and the mangled trunk was sent to 
Delhi, where it was placed before the sightless 
Emperor,. the most ghastly Nazar that was ever 
presented in the .Diwan-i-Khas! Thus the injury 
and insults that (Ghulam Kadir had heaped on 
the helpless Shah Alum and _ his Zanana were 
avenged by the Marathas to the greatest exultation 

(1) Vide Keene's “Wall of the Moghal Empire,” 
pages 199-200. 
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of the forlorn Emperor and the citizens of the Moghal 
Capital. “? 

In a short time after these important events 
Mahadji left Mathura, where he was residing for the 
past three years, to pay « personal visit to the 
Emperor. Sindia found every thing at Delhi in # 
sutisfactory condition owing to the energetic exertions 
of his commanders Appa Khande Rao and Rane Khan 
who had already succeeded in crushing the power of 
Ghulam Kadir’s party’? at Delhi in such a manner as 
not to allow it to recover any strength afterwards. 
‘Mahadji re-seated the Emperor on the Masnad with 
much pomp, and obtained the ratification of the Sanad 
of Vakil-i-Mutalique for the Peshwa and for himself 
as his Deputy. It will be considered in the following 
paragraphs whether this act of Mahadji was wise or 
otherwise but it cannot but be mentioned here that in 
this transaction Mahadji showed sincere loyalty to his. 


5? aha 2 Sot SCC ee y ie ie 

(1) Ghtdam Kadir, the eldest son of the Rohilla Chiet 
Zabita Khan, was a beautiful youth, whom the Kmperor is 
said, by tradition, to have transmuted into a harem page, 


. 
+ 


and who lived to exact a fearful vengeance for the ill-treatment 


-that he may have received. Vide Keene’s “Fall of the Moghal 


Empire,’ page LOL. 


(2) Ghulam Kadir’s jewel-laden hor®e had galloped 


off from Bhika’s field, leaving the rider where he had fallen.. 
M. Lestinneaux, into whose hands he came together with the 


jewellery, left Sindia’s service abruptly at this very time. It 


is possible, therefore, to conjecture that the crown jewels of 


the great Moghal are now in France, 


Compton, page 43, and Keene, page 203, 
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Master, the Peshwa. Noble-minded men never 

slacken in their regard and veneration for their 

benefactors and this was verified at) this’ time, as on 

many other occasions, by Mahadji’s actions in the 
a moments of his greatest prosperity. Tt was now that | 

Sindia’s schemes were completely crowned with 

success. His rivals in Hindustan were almost 
4 thoroughly humbled and his power, therefore, was at 
its zenith on™ this occasion. Several important 
additions were now made by Mahadji to his 
dominions. Doab togetherg with the provinces. of 
Agra and Delhi were taken by Sindia and the 
Jagirs of Ghulam Kadir were resumed, Thus 
Rohilkband, Haridwar, Kurukshetra, Rampore, 
Sambalpore, Moradabad, Aligarh, ete., came under 
Sindia’s rule at this time. 


While Mahadji was in this most enviable state of 
prosperity, intelligence of a lurking danger was brought 


Tt was reported that the barbarians of 


to him. 
Afghanistan, formerly the bane of India, were again in 
the field with 2 vast foree under their king Shah 
Timu®, who was compelled to fly disgracefully from 
= )] the Punjabafter being defeated by Raghunath Rao in 
1755. But the Afghans did not like to pay a Visit again 
to the land of the unbelievers. Perhaps they might 


(1) In addition to this danger, Mahadji had to face: 
other difficulties :—“7#4 Caw, astra rer 4 arearearear WAT HT 
féna aera Wt auger 29 aftara E TReaaiE Fe Arete A, Fe aTeT 

ar aeaicta fara sraiar cisfavara arfae ”_"Natu, page 223. 
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‘have thought it below their dignity to visit again a 
country which had suffered a defeat at their hands! 


There was, however, some danger from the Sikhs, a na- 
tion of very brave men, whose power became so formid- 


‘able that they, afterwards, were successful in inflicting 


defeats on the Afghan barbarians in their own land. 


But the Sikhs never molested the possessions of their 
Hindu friends, the Marathas. At this very time one 


cof the sons of the Emperor went to the Court of 


Nizam Ali and solicited some help from the Nizam, 
who, however, coldly received the Shahzada. and 
aleclined to give any assistance againsc the Maratha 
power. This was as it should be, for the Nizam hat 


a, vivid remembrance as to how he and his predecessors 


were completely humbled by the Peshwa’s generals. 
The Shahzada became disappointed and went to 
Poona, where he was courteously received, The 
Emperor's son had come to stir up Musalmans against 
the Marathas but Kismat (luck) compelled him to be 


-a protege of the Hindu Padshah.? 


Whatever difficulties arose at this period, were 
tided over by Mahadji by his ability and energy and 
by the aid of his disciplined army which had been 
ereatly improved and increased.” He further 


pe NE! —& pba tian 


(1) Af original letter in this connection is given in the 
Appendix. It is from Nana Phadnavis to Mahadji Sindia. 
Several letters from Nana to Ali Bahadur, Tukoji Holkar and 


‘Mahadji Sindia in connection with Himmat Bahadur’s 


intrigue are shortly to be published by Mr. 5. M. Divekar. 
(2) After Ghulam Kadir’s defeat, De Boigne had left 


:Sindia’s service for a time, but Sindia persuaded De Boigne to 
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enhanced the efficiency of his vast forces by the: 
introduction of Kuropean discipline into them. It 
would not be too much to say that Mahadji maintained 
his position secure by the aid of his efficient forces,. 
though there was at this time some prejudice against 
regular armies.‘? The fame of Sindia’s Military 
strength spread far and wide and the great success of 
Mahadji’s regular infantry, rendered efficient by ‘the 
talents and energy of De Boigne, led- most of the 
Maratha States to maintain regular battalions as a 
part of their army. 


In the early part of 1790, Mahadji was busy in. 
conciliating Ali Babadur and Holkar, both of whom had 
been sent with a large force by Nana Phadnavis to aid 
Sindia in ensuring the success of his schemes at Delbi 
and in warding off any danger that may arise from. 
the party of the discontented Mohammedans. w 


leave the commercial pursuits he carried on in Lucknow and 
join the army again. De Boigne’s pay was increased-and 
he was ordered. to look after the Sindia’s army to which 
addition was made at this time. / 

(1) De Boigne had accepted service under Sindia on 
two principal conditions, v/7:—That the army would be 
regularly paid and that he would never be asked to fight 
against the English power-in India. _ Between 1791-93 two 
fresh Brigades were formed. . 

(2) Himmat Bahadur Gosain who lad considerable force: 
under him, gave much trouble to Sindia. The Gosain, when 
hard pressed by Sindia, resorted to the camp of Ali Bahadur 
and sought the shelter of the “Peshwa’s Jari Patka.” Ali 
Bahadur refused to surrender the Gosain to Sindia and matters: 
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The object of this reconciliation was to secure the help 


of the two above-mentioned chief's: (1) in curtailing 
the power of the frontier tribes, which frequently made 
raids upon his northernmost Provinces; (2) in humbling 
Ismail Beg, who again had begun to disturb the peace 
of Sindia’s mind; (3) and finally in punishing some 
-of the Rajput chiefs, who, devoid of all patriotism, 
had obstructed ’ Mahadji’s schemes with regard tu 
the Delhi affairs and thus served to weaken, or 
-at least to impede to some extent, the path of Hindu 
Supremacy.” 

The thought of extirpating Ismail Beg’s power 
was now uppermost in Mahadji’s mind. He, therefore, 
made up his disputes with his co-adjutors, Holkar and 
Ali Bahadur, and then embraced the earliest possible 
opportunity for destroying totally the power and 
influence of Beg’s party. Ismail Beg had sueceeded in 
securing the support of the Rajas of Jaipur and 
Jodhpur. The intelligence of this intended coalition 
between the Rajputs and Beg reached Mahadji in time. 
Sindia, vigilant as he was, succeeded by means of 
tempting promises in conciliating the Rajputs, who 
“withdrew from the Beg’s camp. This was, indeed, a 


came to a critical condition. Through the wise counsels of 
Rane Khan the matter was amiéably decided at no distant date. 
(1) Mahadji wrote strongly to Nana Phadnavis regarding the 


conduct of Himmat Bahadur, complaining seriously of his 


misdemeanour. Nana poured oil en the troubled waters and 
Drought about acompromise, Vide Peshwa’s Bakhar, page 


150, 


——__ 


.4 
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great accession of strength to Mahadji. Soon after- 
wards, Sindia tried with great success to spread 
defection in the regular army of Beg and thereupon or- 
dered his commanders, Gopal Rao Bhau and De Boigne 
toattack the camp of Beg near Patan.“ A decisive 
battle was fought at this place on the 27th of June 1790, 
when, after a display of great valour, the Maratha 
arniy succeeded in inflicting a defeat on Ismail Beg, who 
exerted himself to the utmost but in vain. The 
whole of his army, which was stilllarge, was completely 
‘ronted and dispersed. Tenbattalions grounded their 
arms and surrendered themselves to Sindia- Beg 
was now literally reduced to the condition of a beggar 
and fled to the gates of Jaipur to beg shelter from the 
Raja. Sindia’s victory was complete and consequently 
all the toilsyand turmoils of so many anxious days were 
forgotten inatrice, General De Boigne and Gopal Rao 
‘Bhanu greatly distinguished themselves in’ this 
memorable battle of Patan, which is well remembered 
in Rajputana even to this day. 


 Sindia’s army in this battle numbered about 
10,000, while the forces of Beg amounted to the large 
number of 45,000, of which 20,000 were horse and 


(1) About this time Holkar’s troops molested the Jagir 


villages of Ismail Beg and made him restless. Beg naturally 
thought that Holkar raided the village on the initiative of 
Sindia. : 

(2) In order to check the possibility of the danger due 


to the Sikhs’ raids, Mahadji sent Baioji Ingle and Kashi Rao 
Holkar with 20,000 troops, 
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the rest foot, together with one hundred guns. De 
Boigne’s disciplined battalions contributed much to the 
success of the day. Though the ‘battle was a hard 
fought one, yet on Sindia’s side only 120 were killed 
and 472 were wounded. The Toss on the side of beg 
was immense.” De Boigne had thus every 
reason to be proud of such a glorious victory, which 
vreatly raised the reputation of his master as well as 
added much to his own fame as a soldier of no mean 
talents. “Thank God,” exclaimed De Boigne,I have 
yealised all the sanguine expectations of Sindia.”” 
Gopalrao Bhau, of whom the reader will hear much 
more in Daulat Rao’s time, also covered himself with 
ereat glory in this well-known engagement.” 

The important battle of Patan certainly paved the 
way for the supremacy of Mahadji in Rajput country. 


~The proud and noble princes of Rajputana quietly 


submitted to the supremacy of their Hindu conqueror, 
Mahadji. But the prince of Jodhper, already charged 
with the infamy of having murdered a relation of 


(1) The defeat of the Rathors of Marwar at Patan was 
the source of considerable exultation to Jaipur. The follow- 


* ing verse describes what the Rathors lost at Patan :— 


Ae1, wer, wet, at ae sear | 
via waar Redle, We HUST ; 

(2) The Maratha officers claim much of the credit of 
this tough battle. In the “Holkar’s . Kaifiyat” credit is given 
to Ambaji Ingle and Bapuji Holkar for their valour on this 
battle-field; The Marathas obtained 107 guns, 6,000 rifles, 


Vb elephants, 200 camels and 300 horses. It is natural for 


De Boigne to claim the credit for his “Regular Forces,” 


aes eeeer et eee ey —— 
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Sindia, tried to make a feeble and unwise resistance 
to Sindia’s power. Bijay Singh endeavoured to offer 
a large bribe to General De Boigne and thus secure 
‘this good graces. For the accomplishment of this 
object the imprudent Raja of Jodhpur sent an agent 
to wait upon the General,“’ who, however, was 
thoroughly proof to such temptations and sent a 
message, pregnant with a profound significance, to the 
Raja to the effect that Sindia had already given 
him (De Boigne) in Jagir not only Ajmeer but te 
whole of the dominions of Jodhpur and Jaipur also, 
Foiled in this inglorious attempt, the Raja came to 
the conclusion that he would have now to yield to the 
‘inevitable. But still the Rajput Prince was bent on 
making a final struggle before submitting to his fate. 
His defeat at Mairta, of which we shall have to speak 
later on, humbled his pride andestablished the Maratha 
supremacy in Rajputana till the year 1803, when 
Daulat Rao Sindia lost Ajmeer and his right to annual 
tribute from the Rajputana chiefs. 


Bijay Singh and his partisans, defeated as they 
were,-mustered strong to face the formidable forces 
of Sindia, Nothing but an appeal again to arms could 


(1) Lord Wellesley’s Despatches have fully recognized 

the extent of Sindia’s military strength, augmented by 

-General De Boigne’s disciplined army and the energy of 

Perron, the successor of De Boigne. We have given some 

extracts from these despatches to point out what importance 

the “Invincible Brigades” enjoyed in the building up of the 
Maratha Empire. : 
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settle the question. “’ The armies of Bijay Singl» 
and Mahadji met on the memorable plains of Mairta 
where, long ago, the Jodhpur Rajputs had been van- 
quished by the Marathas. ” An obstinate battle ensued’ 
in which the Marathas and the-Rajputs fought most 
bravely and exerted themselves to the utmost. But 
the terrible fire from Sindia’s famous artillery was 
too much for the Rajputs, who began to give way 
before the destructive charges from the Maratha can- 
non. The conspicuous bravery of the Rathor troops 
was of no avail. There was all confusion and disorder 
in the Rajput army. Bijay Singh was crushed by his 
most disappointing defeat and expressed his willingness 


to have a_ peace concluded at any rate. Beg still be- 


seeched Bijay Singh to continue the hostilities but the 
Jodhpur prince was now made wise enough by this 
bitter experience to pay no heed to the Beg’s fatal 
advice. Bijay Singh submitted to Sindia and promised 
to pay unhesitatingly an annual tribute to the Mara- 
thas. Thus the hostilities came to ab end and friendly 
relations were again established between the Marathas 
and the Rajputs. The defeat of Bijay Singh at Mairta 
thus paved the way for the peac e of Rajput ina. This 


(1) Bijay Singh called the.Princes of Bikaner, Ropes 
Kishangarh and others to his aid and thu&tried to continue 
the struggle against the forces of Sindia. 

(2) The Prince of Jaipur was quite willing to effect a 
_ peace with Sindia, but Bijay Singh was obstinate and inexor- 
able and would listen to no counsels of peace. * Sindia, there- 


fore, laid siege to the City and Fort of sha dates on the L5th of 
August 1790. 
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important engagement which took piace on the 8th of 
September 1790, is still well-remembered in Rajputana. 
and often forms the subject of conversation in many 
a social gathering. 

The following extracts—one from the letter of 
General De Boigne, “ who had figured so conspi- 
cuously in the battle of Patan and Mairta and the other 
from the “Calcutta Gazette’—will furnish the reader 
With important and interesting particulars regarding 
these two memorable battles, which gave Sindia such 
aun ascendancy in the affairs of Rajputana. General De - 
Boigne’s letter, dated the 24th of June 1790, from 
Patan runs as follows:—_ 

“ Our various little skirmishes since the severe 
cannonade of Sth and 9th Ramzan are not, I hope, 
unknown to you. I have often tried to harass and 
surprise the enemy, but their naturally strong and 
almost impregnable situation, added to their very great 


, ae 

(1) General De Boigne rendered good services to Sindia 
while engaged in subduing the power of the native prinees 
in Rajputana and the Moghal Sardars. But several far-sighted 
Marathas had always entertained legitimate doubts about the 
efficacy .of the “Regular Army” under De Boigne and 
Sindia’s European Officers in case an opportunity arose for 
hostilities between Sindia and the Kast India Company. 
The fears of the Maratha statesmen were realized at no 
distant date. In this connection, the reader would find much 
interest in the letter of Govind Rao, the Peshwa’s envoy at 
Delhi: —“aaat nRematat feaa dy asa BAS, armeeti aztshet ie 
ati aqaaeametiaea Rea aa al, fearar avaar eH wT aaTar, aI 
@ at acne foal er aradia aadt aco aref, ata Eqatall aarfad marad 
areaia arn fag wea faqa ares,” * 
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superiority in numbers, both in troops and_ artillery, 
rendered all my exertions fruitless At last tired out 
of vexation, I determined to march from our ground 
wn their columns, so as to form a line from the 
centre each with ease and celerity. In that way I 
advanced to a little more than cannon-shot distance 
from the enemy, where I formed my little army, 
consisting of two lines and a reserve, the Maratha 
horse in the rear and on our flanks. After waiting the 
best part of the day with impatient troops to see them 
marching against us as they had threatened; at 
last about 3 o’clock a few Maratha horses began to 
skirmish with the enemy’s right wing consisting of 
horse which shortly increased from five to six thousand 
‘but they were soon beaten off I was now encouraged 
to try if something better could not be done on our 
side, and in order to induce them to come from their 
stronghold, I ordered the advance after a warm 
cannonade of about an hour from both sides. The 
enemy not appearing to come out, T still advanced 
till we came within. reach of grape-shot ; then 
halting, we..--+ GAVE. ....00.--.Peceived from each gun 
nearly forty rounds of grape, which made it a 
warm business, we being on the plain and they in 
trenches. The enemy was now far adyanced, and seeing 
at the same time such numerous bodies of the enemy's 
cavalry in motion, and ready to fall on us, if they 
could find an opening, I thought it prudent to move 
‘on rather quicker, which we did till the firing of 
platoons began. But we had already lost such numbers 
of people, principally kalashiss, that those remaining 
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were unable to drag the guns any further. I, therefore,. 
gave immediate orders to storm the lines, sword in 
hand, which was soon executed, upon which the enemy 
not relishing at all the close fighting, gave way on all 
sides, infantry as well as cavalry, leaving us in 
possession of all their guns, baggage, bazar, elephants, 
and every thing else. The day bemg now closed put 
an end to the slaughter of the enemy, which must 
have been very considerable if we had an hour’s 
more day light. However it was a complete victory.” 
Their cavalry after losing about 2,000 men and horses 
saved themselves by flight; the infantry who could 
not run so fast, took refuge in the town of Patan, 
strongly fortified; but in the morning they thought 
proper to give themselves up, and surrendered to me 
all their arms, colours, &c. Nihe battalions and 
irregular troops, making above 1,800 men are now 
prisoners of war; [have promised to allow them 
safeguard to conduct them to the other side of the 
Jumna. 


“The enemy’s force consisted of 12,000 Rathor 
cavalry, 6,000 from Jaipur, 4,000 Moghals under 
Ismail Beg, and 8,000 under Alyhar Beg Khan, of 
’ Foot they had 12,000 men and 100 pieces of artillery, 
and with Ismail Beg 5,000 Tillingas and matchlock 


(1) Yeshwant Rao Holkar, whose name is well enshrined 
in the pages of History, first saw the battle-field at Mairta 
and greatly distinguished himself here. Holkar’s army 
gave much help to Sindia in this battle. * 
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men with twenty-one pieces of artillery, 4,000 Rohillas, 
5,000 Fakeers called Attyles Braken and Rajput 
Sybande-s with eight pieces of cannon and 4,000 
Minas who were of great service to the enemy, as 
the battle was given at the foot of the hills. 


“My brigade was 10,000 strong. The Maratha 
cavalry stood on our flanks as spectators ; they began 
the skirmish, in which they had only six men killed 
and forty wounded. Had it not been for two bat- 
talions of mine, whochanged front when the enemy's 
cavalry was charging ours, the Marathas would have 
seen fine play.” 


“Our vietory is astonishing! A complete victory 


gained by a handful of men, over such a number ite 


sucha position! It may surprise you when I say that 


in less than three hours’ time 12,000...and 15,000 grape- 


shots were fired by us and by the enemy mueh more 
as they had two guns to our one. 

“During all the engagement I was on horseback 
encouraging my men. Thank God, I have realised all the 
sanguine expec tations of Sindia. My officers, in general, 
have behaved well;to them I owe a great deal, indeed, 
of the fortune of the day. Sy 
eee 

(1) There had been considerable difference of opinion 
amongst the officers of Sindia and Holkar in. respect of the 
credit of this victory. De Boigne claimed the whole credit 
of this victory to his Brigade. Vids Todd’s Rajasthan, page 
654; “Letters, Memorandum, ete.,’ * 345; Hollsar’s Kaifiyat, 57; 
Yompton’s De Beigne, 62. 
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“ We have had 129 menkilled and 472 wounded. 
‘The enemy not more, perhaps not so much as they 
were entrenched ; but they have lost a. vast number of 
cavalry. 


“T have taken 107 pieces of artillery, 8,000 stand 
of arms, 253 colours, 15 elephants (amongst them are 
Ismail Beg’s 5 elephants, 2,000 camels, 513 horses 
and above 3,000-oxen. 1 intend to send the whole to 
Sindia ‘as soon as it may be practicable. All their 
camp was burnt or destroyed; they have absolutely 
saved nothing but their lives, 


“ The terror of our arms alone put us in possession 
of the town of Patan, in which the troops found a 
great deal of plunder, and nearly 2,000 horses. T would 
have required at any other time a month to take it; its 
fortifications being very strong, and defended by three 
hills close to each other. The place was never taken 
before.” : 

Here we have done with the gallant De Boigne’s 
deseription of the battle of Patan, De Boigne writes in 
a plain language, which to the reader may perhaps 
appear to be dull, but the description is a thoroughly 
honest one, free from the colour of partiality or exag- 
geration and untinged with any distortion of truth or 
perversion of facts, 

“The Caleutta Gazette’? which was to all intent 
cand purposes, an official journal, the mouth-piece of 
the Goyernment of Bengal, contains+a significant 
saccount of the memorable battle of Mairta, written by 
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one of De Boigne’s officers.” Inits issue of the 17th» 
September 1790, the Gazette published the following 
letter: 

“We had laid close siege to Ajmeer for seventeen: 
days, when the General, finding that the spirits of the 


(1) Compton’s “Military Adventurers of Hindustan.” 
It is rather difficult to make an equitable distribution of the 
amount of credit amongst the three claimants: De Boigne, his 
Brigades, Sindia’s Maratha army, and Holkar’s troops, though 
it must be freely admitted that De Boigne deserves a great 
deal of credit for the success. It is, however, a sad spectacle 
to see the Marathas and the Rajputs engaged in this work of 
mutual destruction. 

Baji Rao I had brought about friendly relations between 
the Marathas and the Rajputs whose united st rength was- 
sufficient to break the Moghal power even im 1720. It is 
especially worthy of notice that Baji Rao always \counten— 
anced a friendly attitude towards the Rajputs and the: 
intimacy between him and the Raja of Jaipur is a well- 
known historical fact. Vide “Ranoji Rao Sindia’” by the 
present writer. Mr, M. Taylore bas also noticed this point in 
his “History of India,” page 381, wherein he says:— 

Tee wiaydeeaanetee Baji Rao strengthened himself by making 
alliances with all the Hindu princes, both in Rajputana ana 
Bundelkhand......ceeeeeeerere 

Sawai Jai Singh was a particular friend of Baji Rao I. 

Principal Kanwar Sain, writing in the current pumber: 
of The Vedic, Maguzine, describes the life wnd achievements 
of Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur who built the modern elegant 
city of that name and displayed a talent for learning especially 
in Mathematics and Astronomy. He came to the gadi of 
his ancestors in the latter part of the reign of Aurangzeb and. 
played no mean part in the wars and turmoils which followed 
that Emperor's death. In spite of various chances that came- 
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army were upheld by the enemy taking the field at 
Mairta, left 2,000 horse to blockade Ajmeer, and 
marched against the enemy. Owing to scarcity of water, 
following on a famine and dry season, we had to make 
a circuitous route and did not reach Rio till the eight. 
About midnight, we ve-commenced our march, and 
having marched very near to the enemy, a heavy 
cannonade commenced about nine o'clock in the 
morning. The Maratha chief was eager to march 
(advance) upon the enemy, but De Boigne objected, 


to him for gaining advantages for himself, he remained loyal 

to the Delhi throne. Though he realised that the downfall 
of the Empire was inevitable. he refrained from meddling 
with imperial politics, and threw himself heart and soul, in 

beautifying his own capital, improving his administration 

and above all completing his astronomical works, tablets, 

almanacs and observatories. The Jaatar Mantar near 

Safdar Jang’s tomb in Delhi (literally the House of Instru- 

ments) was built by him. He is eredited with having written 

some works on Hindu history and Hindu Law, but these 
works have not so far seen the light of day. His predeces- 
sors were equally illustrious before him; Bhagwan Das and 
his son, Man Singh, acquired great power and dignity at 
Akbar's court, and Mirza Raja Jai Singh won high distinction 
and favour at Aurangzeb’s court and was so proud as to: 
exclaim that both Delhi and Satara were in the hollow of his 
hands. 


Suecessful in his military exploits which were not many,. 
Sawai Jai Singh performed a Yajna in the place still marked 
as Yajnashala, wished to rival the Emperor’s court by build- 
ing at Amber_palaces which in beauty ot design and fineness 
of execution aud conception excel many a famous edifice im 
Rajputana. ; 
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not only on account of the fatigue of the troops after 
2 march of ten kos (twenty miles) but because of the 
intense heat and lateness of the hour, which would 
have prevented him from reaping the fruit of success. 
The enemy’s force consisted of 30,000 cavalry, and 
10,000 infantry, and 25 pieces of cannon. On our side 
the same number of horse, 6,000 to 7,000 rank and file 
and 80 pieces of artillery. On the 10th at break of 
dawn, we were ordered to advance upon the enemy, 
the disposition of our troops being the same as at the 
memorable battle of Patan. A heavy cannonade soon 
commenced, supported on both sides with great vigour. 
Our first line of 50 pieces of cannon shortly after began 
to fire with erape, and by means of our superiority of 
cuns, drove the enemy from their lines, But a French 
officer of Sindia elated with success, advanced without 
order of the line of battle at the head of three battalions, 
The enemy soon took advantage of his imprudence 
and charged him so vigorously that if was not without 
ereat difficulty that he effected his retreat. They then 
charged our main body in front, flanks, and rear, but 
General De Boigne’s foresight and incomparable pre- 
‘sence of mind were the means of saving us, for upon 
perceiving the error which his officer had committed, 
and no doubt aware of the consequences, he formed 
us into a hollows quare, so that upon being surrounded 
shortly afterwards, we on all sides presented a front 
to the enemy. 

“ About 9 o’elock they were obliged to quit the 
field, about 10 we got the possession of their camp, 
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and about 3 p. wu. took the great and formidable town 
of Mairta by storm. The pillage lasted three days and 
to mention all the particulars attending it would make 
your teeth yater. The ladies at first seemed dis- 
pleased with our coming abruptly ito the town, 
but at length grew more kind, acknowledging with 
voor grace that none but the brave deserve the fair. 


“The towh of Mairta is much larger than 
Benares, surrounded by a thick mud rampart and 
parapet thirty feet high. I# has two minarets, and 
the houses are all Pucca. In this engagement the 
attacking army lost six to seven hundred men, killed 
and wotnded, mostly by the sabre. Gangaram 
Bhandari, the Commander-in-Chief of the Rathors, 
was taken>on the I1th at night, endeavouring to 
make his escape in the guise of a servant. It is 
impossible for me to describe the facts of bravery 
performed by the Jerd Koperahwalas or forlorn 
hope of the enemy. | have seen, after the line was 
broken fifteen or twenty men return to charge a 
thousand infantry and advance to within ten or 
fifteen paces before all were shot. Captain Behore 
(Baours) who commanded the right wing, was 
wounded in the thiegh and died........+serseeeeeeeeseenes 
Lieutenant Roberts was also severely wounded by a 
missile Or WeAPON....++0s+e0seee0e--es Which is composed 
of about thirty-six gun barrels so joined as to fire at 
once, The Rathors lost five chiefs, including the 
nephew of the Raja and the Baksee of the army. 
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These five, finding they could not escape, quitted 
their horses and fought with eleven other followers 
on foot till they were all cut to pieces. This 
great victory is solely to be attributed to the coolness 
and intrepidity of our general in smaking so: 
complete a disposition of his foree, in time to repel 
the rapid charge of the most courageous cavalry in 
the world, Ismail Beg arrived the day after the 
engagement at Nagora about two kos (four miles). 
distant.” 

The glorious victories at Patan and Mairte 
thoroughly established Mahadji’s power in Rajputana 
and never again to his life’s end he had any fear from 
that side. It is worthy of notice that the Rajputs 
never molested Sindia after their total defeats inv 
two battles, the importance of which can never be: 
ignored in the History of Gwalior.” Moreover it 
was these victories at Patan and Mairta that raised’ 
the drooping spirits of Mahadji and made him. aspire 


to great military achievement. @ For the purpose 


(1) Ismail Beg still tried his best to persuade 
Bijay Singh to continue the struggle with the Marathas. But 
Bijay Singh paid no heed to these nefarious counsels. A 


peace was concluded in the November of 1790 between the- 


. 


*Marathas and Bijay Singh. : 


(2) “Tt was eventually augmented to 18,000 regular: 
infantry, 6,000 irregulars, 2,000 irregular horse and 600» 
Persian cavalry, with 200 pieces of artillery. This. 


formidable force rendered Sindia the paramount native 
power in Hindustan, and the most important member of the 
Maratha body’'............Marshman, page 201. 
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of fulfilling the object of his inereased ambition, 
Mahadji ordered De Boigne to form two more 
Brigades, in addition to the one that was already in 
existence since the days of the glorious victory of 
Sindia over the forces of Ismail Beg at’ Agra. 
These Brigades made Sindia the most formidable 
military power in India and served to maintain in- 
tact the power and influence of Mahadji till the last 
moments of his life, notwithstanding the jealousy 
of Holkar and the exceedingly greedy designs 
and land-hunger of the’ Honourable East India 
Company. Moreover the formation of the “ In- 
vincible Brigades of Hindustan” ‘spread = Sindia’s 
reputation far and wide and his movements began to 
attract attention not only in this country but in 
foreign courts also. ; 


During the course of Mahadji’s victorious career 
in Rajputana” he displayed one remarkable trait 
in his character—a trait which is found to be mixed 
with the character of every Hindu conqueror. It is 
sia spe a by many a writer shat Mahadji's 


(a) A short time after the victory at Mairta, the Fort 
at Ajmeer “Ajimtara” was taken by the Marathas, its 
commander Dumrag committing suicide. The holy place of 
Pushkraj was also obtained by the Marathas. Bijay Singh 
paid a heavy indemnity of sixty lakhs of rupees for war 
expenses. The Marathas built a temple at Pushkraj near 
Ajmeer, and-spent much in charity. Lakhobadada was 
appointed Subhedar of the conquered districts in Rajputana. 
Sindia repaired to his favourite place Mathura. 
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revenge was implacable. But we find that this: 
statement was proved to be false, at least once, during 
Mahadji’s lifetime, and that too at a period of his. 
life, when he could most effectively have gratified the 
love of revenge to his heart’s content. It is well 
known thet Bijay Singh had shown himself, both by 
deeds and words, to be an inveterate foe not only of 
Mahadji but of the whole Sindia family, It was 
owing to the treacherous attempts of Bijay Singh that 
Jayappa was assassinated at Nagore in the year 175%. 
~ Moreover Mahadji’s countless troubles in the Rajput 
Country were also more or less: due to the restless 
activity of Bijay Singh, who had spared no pains to. 
harass the Marathas. Mahadji knew well the hostile 
attitude of Bijay Singh, who, at no distant date, had to 
fall on Sindia’s feet and quietly accept the terms of 
peace dictated by the Maratha Victor.” But 
Mahadji, though maddened with the thought of 
wreaking vengeance on Bijay Singh, did not stoop to 
destroy his inveterate foe’s power root and branch, 
although undoubtedly the great Maratha chief could 
easily have done so at that time of his undoubted rise 
to power. Mahadji saved Bijay Singh’s kingdom and 
forgave his former atrocious deeds. Beyond laying 
Jodhpur territory under a comparatively tight tribute, 


(1) Ambaji Ingle has played a conspicuous part in the 
Rajputana affairs. Tod gives details about Ingle’s vast wealth 
and his good rule in Udaipur. Ambaji Ingle, however, fell 
on hard times in the regime of Mahadji’s successor, Daulat 
Rao. Vide Tod’s Rajasthan. 
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Mahadji did no injury either to the dynasty of the 


) This reminds 


Rulers of Jodhpur or to’ the State. " 
us of the time of Baji Rao, who, with a rare 
magnanimity, saved the Nizam’s territory, though 
this ereatest Maratha leader after Shivaji had 
thoroughly humbled the nominal Deccan Viceroy in 
many a hard fought and glorious battle. . This 
remarkable trait in the character of the Hindu 
conquerors, viz., of saving the State of a defeated and 
humbled foe, is especially worthy of notice and 
reflects much credit on. th¢ir restraint of political 
ercediness. It ought to be remembered by | our 
readers that no Hindu conqueror either of past or 
present times annexed the State of an humbled 
antagonist and did no other harm to the permanent 
interests of his State except levying a tribute and 
accepting a Nazar, the outward symbol — of 
subordination and of acknowledgment of — the 


conquerors suzerainty. @ Such a course, of course, 


(1) After the peace with the Rajputs, Mahadji divided 
» his attention to the Settlement of the Provinces. Gopalrao 
Bhau Chitnis was appointed Sar Subhedar of the provinces 
and under him De Boigne, Lakhobadada, Jivbadada and 
Ambaji Ingle were appointed Subhedars, Having set his 
house in order, Sindia now seriously thought of going to 
Poona. 

(2) lt isa very agreeable episode of this period that 
the relations between Mahadji and the Rana of Udaipur 
vemained, onthe whole, amicable. Mahadji and the Rana 
visited Chitorgarh, where Umbaji Ingle had concerted 
measures for a good settlement, whereby Sindia was able 
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is grossly blamable according to the present ideas of 
conquest and Government inasmuch as the Hindu 
conquerors thereby allowed frequent opportunities to 
their vanquished foes to again make head against the 
conquering power and thus increased the responsibility 
of again subduing an enemy, who had been formerly 
beaten. It was owing to this hereditary leniency on 
the part of the Great Baji Rao as well as on that of, 
the Great Mabadji Sindia that the defeated and 
humbled enemies of the Maratha Power were allowed 
again and again to molest their powerful conquerors, 
impede the path of the Maratha career of conquest 


and thus prove ari obstacle to the proper consolidation 


of the Maratha Empire.” 


et 


to obtain the object of his mission and to secure the Rana’s 
goodwill. Tod also mentions how Ambaji did good services at 
this time. Vide Tod’s Rajasthan, page 445. 

(1) Mahadji had given four main instructions to Umbaji 
Ingle, viz., (i) The entire restoration of the Rana’s authority 
and resumption of the crown lands from rebellious chiefs 
and mercenary , Sindees ; (ii) The expulsion of the 
pretender from. Komulner ; (iii) The recovery of Godwar 
‘from .the Raja of Marwar ; (iv) The settlement of the 
Bundi feud for the murder of Rana Ursi. 

“ But the Gods heard also and would ot suffer that a 
daughter of the line of Bapa Raval should be wedded to a cow- 
slaying infidel. So when the Rana was leaving the presence 
chamber, a flash of lightning seemed to play about him. He 
fell where he stood and when.the terrified attendants ventured 
near, they beheld a blackened twisted corpse.” — From the 
Land of the Princes’ by G. Festing. 
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Mahadji was now relieved from the countless 
‘anxieties and constant worry that disturbed his peace 
-of mind during the wars with the Rajputs, ® and 
‘the Beg. Ismail Beg, though vanquished, was, 
‘however, still alive and at large, and Sindia expected 
that some trouble may come from that side but for a 
long time to come Beg could not venture to take any 
part in any movement against the Marathas. 


After the cessation of hostilities and the formation 
-of. the new Brigades, Mahadji made over to General 


vs 


(1) Mahadji’s attention was engaged in the affairs of 
Udaypur through Zalam Singh of Kotah. The Saktawat party 
were in power at Udaypur and they desired to subdue the 
‘Chondawats. Mahadji sent Ambaji Ingle to help the 
Saktawats. Ingle humbled the Chondawats and took 
Hammirgarh and Busy and besieged the famous fort of 
Chitorgarh. Mahadji obtained great wealth from Udaypur. 
Umbaji Ingle was left behind to look after the affairs. For 
eight years Ingle’s regime gave much satisfaction to the 
Darbar and the Raiyat at large. Vide Tod’s Rajasthan, page 
444 to 448, Vol. I (Rdition of 1829), Ambaji Ingle amassed 
a hoard of wealth, amounting to two Crores. 

“Zalam Singh, to gratify Mahadji’s vanity who was 
desirous’ of a visit from the Rana, which even the Peshwa 
considered an honour, proceeded to Udaypur to effect this 
-object.” Vide Tod’s Rajasthan, page 445. 

“Ambaji remained eight years in Mewar enjoying 
its revenues and amassing those hoards of wealth, which 
subsequently gave him the lead in Hindustan’—Tod, page 
447, 

Zalam Singh took the ministers of the Udaypur Court 
to Mahadji at the holy place of Pushkraj and induced 
‘Sindia to come to Udaypur in person. Sindia accepted 
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De Boigne, the Districts in the Province of the 
Doab, yielding an annual income of 22 lacs of 
rupees, for the maintenance of the army under the 
General’s command. Mahadji introduced several 


other reforms in his army and the details connected ~ 


with these reforms are so interesting and important 
as to be set forth at some leneth. Suffice it to say 
here that many of the most important states: 
immediately ‘mitated Sindia, though on a, small 
scale of course, by introducing discipline and other 


reforms in their armies. 


the proposal and proceeded to the place where the Rana 
of Udaypur received Sindia with great pomp and ceremony. 

The following letter would be interesting in this 
connection, as it expresses Ahilya Bai’s views in this 


matter :-—“Taat nearaidt 3 Xo faarat cfaeraet Paciear fer as, 


arama eat om a ciomsftastie ferent 4 armas aa freer aetae.. 


sfafie caa asa ee, cet arash cyanea Faente 4 uraeht atatsty es 
ata waredtat Pret eeama ater. vtafeerat az ta Yoll wa wT 4 
la Ba SSMS GA AST. cara Dasft aT wa egy ART HS, AAT 
qarsahie afecaare ara Bee dara aaara, «= Gea aisle, 
aia avadta atte serare aera a A ae, a ge weary.” 

ara 238, M. D. P., Vol. Ils 


CHAPTER IX. 


While Sindia was engaged in the affairs of * 
Hindustan the Peshwa’s Government was occupied in 
a war against the Sultan Tipu of Mysore.” This. 
war lasted from 1799 to 1792. Mahadji was opposed 
to the operations against the Sultan. He thought 
that the total destruction of T ipw’s power might 
make the’ English more powerful as they would get 
rid of an enemy, who ably ang successfully harassed 
them, and thus by engaging the English in hostilities 
with him, allowed much~ peace to the Maratha 
Empire. ? 

The Peshwa, the English, and the Nizam had 
combined together to break the power of the Lion of 
Mysore, but the attempts against him were at first 
not very successful .as the Maratha army under the 
gallant Hari Pant Phadke had been late in coming to 
aid Lord Cornwallis. Afterwards, however, the 
combined powers compelled Tipu to sue for peace, 


(1) The reader would be immensely benefited by a 
perusal of the excellent work entitled “ Aitihasik-Lekh- 
Sangraha” published by the able and learned Pandit Wasudeo 
Waman Shastri Khare of Miraj in connection with the 
expeditions against Tipu Sultan. 


(2) “Sindia persuaded the Peshwa that a serious. 
mistake had been made in the late war in supporting the: 
British power against Tipu Sultan of Mysore, and urged a 
closer connection with Tipu.”—Roberts, page 240. 
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but the proposal to accept the Sultan’s terms was not 
liked by Lord Cornwallis,“ who was bent on 
utterly destroying the power of the Sultan. 
Hari Pant was opposed to such an extremely harsh 
decision of the English Commander and_ strongly 
tried that peace should be made and the terms offered 
by Tipu should be accepted. The influence of the 
Maratha army and the ability of Phadke were 
instrumental in persuading Lord Cornwallis to accede 
to Hari Pant’s wishes, ” : 

But between the commencement of the war with 
Tipu and its conclusion there was a short interval, 
which was not quite favourable to the invading army. 
Mahadji Sindia whose influence in Hindustan had 
now become enormous and whose plans were crowned 
with glorious success, desired to embrace such an 


(1) The reader would be amused to read the following 
account of the Maratha Camp during the campaign against 
‘Vipu Sultan :— The Bazar of the Mahratta army, rich with 
the spoils of India, presented a singular contrast to the 
poverty of the English Camp, and the provisions they 
brought, though sold at an exorbitant price, proved a 
“geagonable relief to the famishing English soldiers”— 
Marshman, page 222. 

(2) Nana Phadnavis had sent pressing letters to 
General Phadke to finish the campaign against Tipu Sultan 
as soon as possible, at least, before Sindia arrived at 
Burhanpur. Nana wanted to show to Sindia that the 
resources of the Poona Darbar were quite sufficient to meet 
such emergencies and also desired to have a strong force at 
Poona for the safety of the Ministry. 
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opportunity for showing it to all India that he could 
accomplish unaided what was not achieved by the 
English and their allies. This was also an excellent 
opportunity for him to gain an ascendency over the 
rest of the Peshwa’s Sardars and thus acquire great 
reputation in Maharashtra as he had in Hindustan. 
With this object in view Mahadji set to make 
preparations for an expedition to the South, but he 
was anticipated by Nana Phadnavis who sent orders to 
Hari Pant to the effect that the Peshwa’s Government 
desired nothing more than that the Sultan Tipu 
should acknowledge the supremacy of the Poona 
Darbar and pay the tribute regularly. Nana also: 
wrote to Hari Pant to bring the war to a speedy 
termination and to return to Poona before Mahadji 
reached Burhanpur ‘“’—an order which was, as is 
said above, completely executed to the satisfaction of 
the Poona Darkar, the English, and Tipu. It must, 
however, be mentioned that Nana was like Mahadji 
opposed to the extreme step of co;pletely destroying 
Tipu’s power and confiscating the whole of his 
territory. Why Mahadji and Nana desired that 


Tipu should not be totally crushed has been already 


(1) Hari Pant Phadke, the Peshiwa’s General with 
Lord Cornwallis in the Mysore Campaign, returned to Poona 
with the Maratha army on the 25th May, 1792, when 
Mahadji was in Hindustan. 

(2) “Threatened as Tipu was with the loss of his 
kingdom he accepted the severe terms dictated by Lord 
Cornwallis :—That he should surrender half his domipi 


é. a. a. «. a. 
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stated and needs no repetition here, But it should 
be mentioned here that though Nana and Mahadji 
had some political ‘motives in retaining at least a 
semblance of Tipu’s power, ‘yet as Hindus they 
were not so hard-hearted as to destroy an enemy root 
and branch, while he continued to pay tribute and 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Peshwa. Again 
we repeat that this very feeling led Baji Rao I to 
save the Nizam though the Peshwa could easily have 
levelled him to the dust. 

The great desire of Mahadji in the latter part of 
his life was to. become the administrator-general 
of the Maratha Empire. This office was at this 
time most ably occupied by the illustrious Maratha 
statesman, Nana Phadnis. Mahadji's efforts were now 
busily directed to the accomplishment of the object 
he had in view ? and he thought it advisable to 
repair to Poona and to gain the favour of his young 
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pay a war indemnity of three crores, and. give up two of 
his sons as hostages, The generals of the Péshwa and the 
Nizam left the negotiations entirely with the English 
plenipotentiary. . . . Lord Cornwallis made over a third 
-of the indemnity, as well as, of the territory to each of hig 
confederates, annexing only one-third, of the annual value of 
- 40 Lakhs of rupees to the Company’s territety”—~Marshman, 
page 225, 

(1) ‘The Maratha Sardars demanded an advance of 14 
Lakhs of rupees, which Lord Cornwallis was constrained 
to make to prevent the transfer of their alliance to Tipu” 
—Marshman. 

(2) “The Nana and the Ministers could not view 
without disgust the acceptance of honowrs by the head of the 
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master, the Peshwa Sawai Madhav Rao. He left 
Hindustan with a large army and pursued the 
journey to Poona, Gradually however he was 
induced to diminish the strength of his escort in 
order to allay suspicion and jealousy. He proceeded 
by very slow marches and arrived at Poona on _the 
13th of June 1792, and pitched his camp near 
Sangum, the place assigned by the Peshwa for the 
residence of the British envoy at his Court.’ Next 
day, 14th June, Sindia went to the Palace to pay 
his respects to his master and introduced the subject 


Maratha power from the puppet of an Emperor, but their 
opposition was unavailing. Sindia had gained a complete 
ascendancy over the young Peshwa by his cheerful and 
genial demeanour which formed a strong contrast to the 
stern and morose bearing of the Prime Minister, Nana 
Phadnavis”—Marshman, p. 231. What has Mr. Keene to say 
-on this point ? 


“The expectations of Tipu Sultan at this juncture 
were elevated to a decree of confident assurance that the day 
of vengeance upon the English was at hand, and the letter 
‘written to him by Napolean Buonaparte from Cairo was of 
itself a decisive proof that the best understanding subsisted 
between the French revolutionary Government and the 
principal Native powers in India. In that letter the Tipu 
‘Sultan was informed that his good friends were arrived on 
the borders of the Red Sea, full of the desire to release and 
relieve him from the iron yoke of England; at the same 
time requesting an intelligent agent to be sent to Egypt for 
the purpose of holding a conference.”—Thorn’s Memoir of 
the War, p. 31. 

~ (1) “The Peshwa Sawai Madhav Rao went in state as far 
as Gatiesh Khind to receive Mahadji Sindia, who placed his 
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about. the Peshwa’s investiture with the High Office: 
of Vakil-i-Mutalique. He wanted to make a grand 
display of his power and make the ceremony of 
investiture as solemn and magnificent as possible. 
Nana and several other Maratha Sardars and 
Mankaris were opposed to the acceptance of this title: 
and office. Mahadji over-ruled all objections by 
obtaining directly the permission of the Raja of 
Satara, sanctioning the acceptance by.the Peshwa of 
all the honours and titles which Sindia had brought. 
from Delhi, There the opposition finally ended and 
Mahadji was able to formally invest the Peshwa with: 
the office and title. The immediate effect of all 
these proceedings was that the young Peshwa was. 
highly pleased with Mahadji, who henceforth ranked 


very high in his master’s estimation. There was thus. — 


every probability of Mahadji’s desire being on the 
high road to success. Sindia had thus _ the: 


head on the Peshwa’s feet and the Peshwa put his pearl 
necklace round Sindia’s neck.” 

“ ofteataret sfdata qatar 21h Shae arf Hee; latei age 
qaaidte ararat ar wfeearai=ar aaaia sassy.” 

Vide Itihas Sangraha. 

About Sindia’s motives in visiting Poona, Compton 
says as follows :—" Simultaneously cabals akd intrigues set 
‘on foot at the Peshwa’s Court at Poona....So suecessful were 
the conspirators that Sindia soon found it necessary to- 
proceed to the Capital to protect his own interests ..... 
Sindia’s ambition comprehended an assertion of power not 


merely in Hindustan but over the whole of the Maratha. 


dominions and Holkar’s hostility neutralized in the South. 
all that De Boigne’s success had wrought in the North...” 
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satisfaction of feeling that his efforts and arduous. 
journey from Mathura to Poona were not in vain, 

It cannot be foreign to the object of. this work. to- 
consider how far Mahadji was right in inducing the 
Peshwa to accept the office.” It is also necessary to 
see how far Nanaand the old Maratha Mankaris of 
Satara were right in opposing such an acceptance. It. 
is not at all an arduous task to deliver a judgment on 
such a point. A mere comparison of the position of the 
Peshwa with that of Shah Alum is enough to show 
clearly whether the conduct of Mahadji was right or 
wrong, It is beyond the pale of contradiction that 
the old helpless Emperor was totally at the mercy 
of the Peshwa’s Government. He was a pensioner 
under Sindia’s protection. He was thus in fact a 
dependent on the Peshwa’s Sardar, Nana and other 
Mankaris therefore were quite justified in opposing 


(1) Mahadji took the “ Gadhi-” ( a small fortress ) at 
Satwas by turning out the garrison placed there by Ahilya Bai 
Holkar,” This conduct of Sindia had given much cause for 
rousing Ahilya Bai's indignation. “ 1 Wet ga: fegeaa Tree 
art.” These prophetic words were uttered by her in 
the excess of her wrath. Vide Holkar’s Kaifiyat, page 59. 


(2) The letter of the Peshwa’s Vakil Govindrao Kale 
of Hydrabad is very interesting in this connection. Holkar’s* 
view, as disclosed in his letter, dated 5th July 1792, was the 
same as that of the other Maratha Sardars, who did not think 
much of the Vakil-i-Mutalique. Sindia’s view prevailed, as. 
the Peshwa naturally wished to desist from disappointing a 
Successful Sardar like Sindia whose achievements were 
certainly entitled to great consideration, 
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the acceptance of the office, by which the Peshwa, 
the virtual ruler of Hindustan, was to be declared 
‘as the Viceregent of the titular Emperor. Moreover 
the Peshwa was the Prime Minister of the descendant 
of the great Shivaji Maharaj and it was below his 
dignity to be the Deputy of any other power. als 
Moreover being the Prime Minister of Satara, the 
Peshwa could not, «s Nana rightly held, accept the 
title of Maharaja-dhi-raj. Nana boldly declared 
that there was one Maharaja-dhi-raj and that was 
the person who oceupied the throne of the great 
Shivaji Maharaj. . Further it is also possible that. a 
patriot like Nana who gave a solemn promise to the 
Peshwa Madhav Rao Ballal on his death-bed that no 
efforts would be spared after the great Peshwa’s death 
to extirpate the Moghal power in India, might have 
deemed it unworthy of the Peshwa to be declared as 
a deputy of the pageant Emperor, who was suffered 
+o exist as a mere symbol of authority—a tool in the 


(1) Inthe Bakhar of the Bhoslas of Nagpur it is 
-mentioned that Sindia was plotting against the Poona 
“Ministry and Nizam’s Diwan Mashir-ul-Mulk was fomenting 
the plot. This appears to be, on the face of it, a mere 
* rumour, as the Bakhar is not supported by ality other reliable 
evidence. There is no reliable evidence about Sindia’s 
intimacy with the crafty Mashir-ul-Mulk. Mahadji Sindia 
was too proud to condescend to do so. 

Tt would not be altogether safe to understand Mahadji 
Sindia’s motives on the basis of the evidence supplied by 
the “ Kaifiyat of Holkar ” or the * Bakhar of the Nagpur 
Bhoslas ” and that too-for very obvious reasons. 
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Thands of the Marathas—in order that the fiction of 
governing in his name might be preserved.” The 
great aim of Shivaji, Baji Rao I, and Madhav Rao was 
the subversion of the Moghal power. That aim 
“vas now gained. It was, therefore, something like 
an insult to the Ruler of the Maratha nation to be 
solemnly proclaimed as the supreme deputy of the 
titular Emperor.» The great Mahadji was, therefore, 
considered to have made a mistake in insisting on the 
formal acceptance of the office of V akil-i-Mutalique 
with such pomp and ceremony. Such was the opinion 
of the Maratha Sardars, ” ° 

The reign of Sawai Madhav Rao, who was born 
on the 18th of April 1774, at Purandar, was especially 
looked upon by the Marathas with great and proud 
regard. The cause of it is not far distant to seek. 
It is true, greatest deeds of valour were performed by 
Baji Rao I, Madhav Rao, Ranojirao Sindia, and 
Malhar Rao Holkar; formidable enemies like the 
Nizam-ul-Mulk and Hydar Ali were totally vanquished 
by the victorious Marathas; but during all these 
times a strong master was present to exact service 


(1) The Marathas ruled the Empire by ruling the 
Emperor. 

(2) Foradetailed account about this splendid Darbar, 
see the Peshwa’s Bakhar. The writer of’ this Bakhar, 
however, makes specific mention of several inauspicious 
omens that followed the Grand Darbar in which the Peshwa 
was declared as “ Maharaja-dhi-raj, etc.” There was a dire 
famine from ‘July ‘1792 to October 1793. ‘Inscrutable are 
the ways of Providence. oad 
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from the many Maratha Sardars. Now for a long 
time there was virtually no Peshwa. The Maratha 
Government was a common-wealth. Fortunately for 
Maharashtra Ganga Bai gave birth fo a male child, the 
heir to the vacant Peshwaship. During the career 
of Sawai Madhav Rao” innumerable dangers encom- 
passed the Maratha Empire. But through the 
admirable skill and valour of Mahadji,® the 
uncommon ability of Nana, and the unswerving 
attachment of the rest of the Peshwa’s Sardars, all these: 
calamities were completely overcome. The Peshwa’s. 
Government had for the first time, since the foundation 
of the Maratha Empire, to undertake the arduous 
task of opposing the encroachment of the Kast India 
Company backed by the powerful British nation. 
Through the “ Divine grace ” and the “ good luck ” 


There wag no reason for the Peshwa to go to such an 
extreme, Tukoji Holkar’s letter to his son at Indore shows 
{lat the rumour of suicide is wrong and groundless. The 
Peshwa had powerful Sardars like Sindia, Holkar and 
others and it was impossible for Nana to do so ‘Vide Vol. 18, 
B.LS.M. 

(2) Mr. Khare’s words in this connection are worthy 
of notice :—‘ ylacar ae aeeartat ma aera Raia tear Gera 
at amor acer ay ada ateer andi, aeaiaa warts, geeraeaT marca, 


aaa wraia ae Gea ate He det a MSTA AMET AKT. 
qafaet.” See “ the Ballads of the Marathas” by Ackworth. 


and Shaligram, 
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of Sawai Madhav Rao, the Marathas were completely 
victorious in all the engagements with the British 
Army in the Deccan. Mahadji was gloriously 
successful in Hindustan. Parshrambhau Patwardhan 
and Hari Pant Phadke were equally successful in de- 
feating Tipu Sultan andthe other foes in the Southern 
Provinces. Thus in the Peshwa’s reign the Maratha 
power again reached its zenith. The singleness and 
integrity of purpose which was displayed by all the 
Maratha nation at this time is worthy of the highest - 
‘applause and when they saif, in the jubilation of 
their hearts, that the “ good luck ” of this Peshwa 
was irresistible, they ‘had sufficient reason to 
say so, 

During his stay at Poona, Mahadji tried his 
best to gain the confidence of the young Peshwa, 


(1) Vide ‘ “Ballade ‘of the Marathi? rm Apewoiies 
The poet of Maharashtra (Prabhakar) gives a very impressive 
and glowing description of this Peshwa’s extraordinary good 
luck and the success of his regime and the efficacy of his 
name,—‘ #aé WIA Tard | ARE Ban aot wel E goa ea wary 
aftat eon ward 1 Bret adh wre ee tay we aware aia TarA.” 

(2) Mahadji Sindia’s splendid success in Hindustan 
and his great influence with the Peshwa were certainly the 
source of much jealousy and were galiying to many, who 
harboured latent antipathy towards Sindia and gave rise 
to several wild rumours which obtained circulation and 
were believed in distant parts without any proof of their 
truth or falsehood. These rumours sometimes were believed 
by the Vakils of the various powers that were stationed at 
the Poona Darbar and hence much misunderstanding had 
arisen. A careful student of Maratha History must bear this 
fact in mind, 
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Here it would be far more desirable to see what 
observations Captain Grant Duff makes in connection 
with this matter: “The frank, unreserved manners 
of Sindia, who talked to the young prince of hunting 
and halking, and carried him out on frequent 
excursions to see those field-sports, were things 80 
very different and so much more agreeable than the 
sedate and grave observances of decroum habitual to 
Nana Phadnavis that 5Sindia soon became his 
constant companion.” These weighty words give 
a direct lie to the obviously unsupported statement of 
Mr. H. G. Keene that “ the Peshwa’s mind was, at 
this time, embittered against Mahadji Sindia.” ™ 
While Sindia was passing his time cheerfully 
in the vicinity of his master, the Peshwa, several 
circumstances occurred, which were likely to cast a 
gloom over Mahadji’s mind. Nana begun to entertain 
feelings of suspicion towards Sindia_ owing to the 
latter’s great intimacy and influence with the Peshwa, 
but Hari Pant Phadke, who was a common friend 
of both Nana and Mahadji, always interposed his 
powerful influence and succeeded in removing any 
misunderstanding that arose between Sindia and 


——- +> 


(1) Vide page 230 of Keene’s “The Fall of the Moghal 
Empire.” The Peshwa Sawai Madhav Rao was never displeas- 
eu with Sindia. Grant Duff's words are supported by those 
of the Maratha writers. Mr. Keene cites no authority for 
his bold assertion and it is therefore but natural that it 
must be declared to be wrong and groundless. 
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the Phadnavis. “” Holkar and Ali Bahadur, who were: 
faithful partisans of Nana, quarrelled with Mahadji’s- 
Generals in Hindustan. Tukoji Holkar taking 
advantage of Sindia’s absence from Hindustan, 
stirred up the restless spirit of Ismail Beg to disturb: 


‘Sindia’s possessions, Hostilities, therefore, again 


began to take place between Sindia’s army and Beg 


- but the career of the latter was cut short sooner than 


was at first expected, @ 


Before returning to the description of the 
important incidents that to-'k place during the stay 
of Mahadji at Poona, it would be more befitting to 
note how Beg’s power was disposed of for good by 
the Generals of Sindia, who were entrusted with 
the task of maintaining, peace and order in the extensive: 
dominions of Mahadji in Hindustan. The widew of 
Najab Kuli Khan refused to surrender the fort of 


(1) Nana Phadnavis desired to go to Benares and 
had obtained the Peshwa’s permission on 31st October 1792. 
But Sindia who was fully aware of Nana’s ability and 
services to the Empire was the first to strongly oppose the 
pilgrimage. Does not this fact fully prove that Sindia and 
Nana knew each other’s worth and had undoubted regard 
for each other ? 


(2) “Meanwhile Holkar saw his. opportunity and 
struck his blow profiting by the absence of his rival, he 
advanced on.Hindustan; and summoning Ismail Beg like an 
evil spirit from his temporary obscurity, he hurled him upon 
the country round the capital, while he himself lost no time 
in forcing a rupture with Sindia’s civil deputy in Rajputana’” 
seoees Keene, ; 
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Kanaud. to Sindia’s officers.“ A force marched 
‘against her under Perron, the officer second-in- 
‘command to General De Boigne. Ismail Beg advanced 
“to her assistance and was received.by her with open 
‘arms. Beg made bold to give a battle to Perron 


outside the walls, and being defeated by Sindia’s | 


officers re-entered the fort. He assisted in the defence 
of the fort, which was well maintained until the 
widow, the sole supporter of Beg, was killed by a 
stone shell, when the garrison became disspirited by 
the fatal accident and began to think of betraying 
Ismail Beg to ensure favourable terms for themselves. 
‘This treachery, however, Ismail Beg prevented by 
giving himself up to Perron who promised, on the 
faith of his commanding officer De Boigne that Beg 
would not be put to death. The terms granted to 
Beg were rigidly observed by De Boigne, but Beg 
was, after this engagement, confined in the Fort of 
Agra, where he died in 1799. 2 

Soon after the surrender of Kanaud, Mahadji’s 
Generals had to face a more formidable danger from 


’ (1) This lady was a sister of Ghulam Kadir and was, 
like her brother, bold and unscrupulous. Ismail Beg was 
guecessful in collecting a force 20,000 strohg: with thirty 
pieces of cannon. Perron lost no time in attacking the Beg’s 
army. 

(2) Mahadji Sindia had ordered that Ismail Beg 
should be put to death as soon as he was apprehended, but 
De Boigne’s intercession prevailed in saving Beg’s life. 
Sindia sanctioned Rs. 600 per mensem for Ismail Beg’s 


expenses, 
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Tukoji Holkar’s army. It has already been mentioned 
‘that the troops of Sindia and Holkar were engaged 
in Rajputana. The combined forces of these two 
Sardars had succeeded in taking two hill fortresses, in 


which they came across an enormous treasure, ‘ 

As is usual, a dispute arose with regard to the share 
‘of each in the booty. The dispute assumed a serious 
aspect and could not be compromised. It ultimately 
culminated in open hostilities. Both the armies 
prepared for battle and met at a pass called Lakheree, 
near Ajmeer. An obstinate conflict ensued. Sindia’s 
troops were thrown into great confusion by the 
explosion of twelve tumbrils of animunition, but 
their position being exceedingly safe and almost 
unassailable, Holkar’s troops could not take any 
advantage of such an accident. Sindia’s army, Which 
was commanded by Gopal Rao Bhau, De Boigne and 
others, was victorious at last, though Holkar’s 
battalions under M. Du-Drenee fought very bravely 
toaman, Holkar’s guns, 38 in number, were taken 
and the discomfiture of his troops was almost 


aN Owing. to Sar Subhedar Gopalrao Bhau’s 8 insoletit 


conduct, there was some friction between Sindia’s and 


Holkar’s officers. Holkar’s Sardar Khushal Kunwar was, at 
this time, -halting in Sindia’s territory. Gopalrao Bhau 
sent a force 5,000 strong under Luckba Dada to attack Sardar 
Khushal Kunwar. Such and similar incidents brought about 
very serious situation, which resulted in the battle of 
Lakheri and for some time ruined the brotherly tie between 
Mahadji Sindia and Tukoji Holkar. 
Mahadji Sindia is in no way responsible for the 
high-handed and imprudent conduct of his officers in 
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complete. “ Holkar wiped away this disgrace by 
sacking the holy city of Ujjain, then the capital of 
Sindia’s dominions in Malwa. Thus in Mahadji’s 
absence from Hindustan, the “Maratha armies in 
Rajputana were busily engaged in cutting one 
another’s throats and weakening their own power, 
De Boigne was magnanimous enough to declare that 
of all the actions that he had witnessed, the one that 
was fought with Du-Drenec’s raw recruits, was the 
most obstinate. ” 

Such was the state of Mahadji’s affairs im 
Hindustan at this time. Now let us turn to the 
interesting task of noting how Sindia was progressing: 


Hindustan. The very fact that Sindia punished Gopalrao 
Bhau for bringing matters to such an unpleasant situation 
very well points out that Sindia never desired to breaks 
with Holkar. 

(1) Mahadji Sindia was extremely sorry to hear 
the distressing account of this battle between the armies: 
of Sindia and Holkar, ‘avait #242 Fea SEAT ATH GOTT eTTAe f. 
ave ater ai Ae aren aTel. asa waar Atalt He eta ATE.” 
Sindia was greatly moved when uttering these words— 
Gopalrao Bhau was put in custody at Bhilsaand Jivaba Dada 
recalled to Poona. 

(2) This battle took place on the 20th? of September 
1792. De Boigne was present and was wounded in the: 
action. Sindia’s force consisted of 20,000 Cavalry, De 
Boigne’s Brigade ( of 9,000 men ) and 80 guns, Holkar had! 
30,000 horse, four thousand infantry and several guns, 
Holkar’s officer Du-Drenec was present along with Kashirao 
Holkar, Malhar Rao Holkar and Tukoji Holkar, Malha- 
Rao Holkar was killed in this action. 


at 


wel 


in the capital of the Deccan and how the Peshwa, 
whom we have already described as being on terms 
of great intimacy with Mahadji Sindia, was warmly 
appreciating Sindia’s loyal services and attention. 


Mahadji had well nigh succeeded in gaining the 
complete favour of the young Peshwa, who liked 
Sindia’s frankness and jovial disposition. This gave 
rise toa feeling of jealousy and consequent estrange- 
ment between Nana Phadnayis and Mahadji. “! 


An important event occurred at this very time 
which went a long way to add fuel to the already 
kindled fire. One day while Sindia alone was with 
the Peshwa in a boating excursion on Loghur lake, the: 
former, confident of his master’s good graces, availed 
himself of the golden opportunity by broaching the 
subject, which always was uppermost in Sindia’s 
mind at this time. Mahadji described in detail how 
the master of Maharashtra, the most powerful monarch 
in India, was kept under a close restraint by Nana 
and expressed his desire to free his master from such 
a thraldém. But Sawai Madhav Rao, the joy and 
hope of Maharashtra, withstood the tempting advice 


(1) Compton thinks that Gopalrao Bhau was put 
under arrest for carrying on intrigues with Nana Phadnavis 
and mentions that De Boigne was appointed Sar Subhedar 
of the Sindia’s Provinces. Maratha authorities sallege that 
Jagannathram and Lackbad Dada were appointed jointly to 


carry on the civil administration and De Boigne was made 
chief of the Sindia’s army. 
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of the Great Mahadji.‘? The Peshwa’s most thought- 
ful and appropriate reply, which reflects the greatest, 
eredit on him and be-speaks his intelligence and 
foresight, especially when his tender age and political 
inexperience are taken into consideration, finally 
quieted the uncontrollable ambition of Sindia. The 
famous. reply given by the young Peshwa was 
couched in the following terms: “What you propose,” 
said Sawai Madhav Rao, “is quite right, bat my 
intention relating to this affair, I will now express 
to you. In my opinion Nana and Mahadji represent 
my two hands, the two pillars on which my Empire 
rests, As long-as both of them continue to work 
smoothly, I have not the least anxiety with regard to 
the well-being and prosperity of my Empire; but if 
one of them is disabled or removed, the whole burden 
of the State will devolve on me, Let, therefore, 
everything continue as before and do not even think 
of trying to disturb the present stute of affairs.” This 
reply subdued Sindia’s ambition without in any way 
displeasing him. It prevented Mahadji from carrying 
on any further attempts ® for ousting Nana from 


(1) Vide Peshwa’s Bakhar, page 146. The account 
given in the Peshwa’s Bakhar is supported by that in the 
Bakhar of the Bhoslas of Nagpur and both. the Bakhars 
unequivocally allege that the Peshwa’s reply and General 
Hari Pant Phadke’s efforts were successful in confirming 
the reconciliation ketween Nana and Mahadji. 

(2) argé axa freamaTii ares ere 4 oA feaa afaan arevia 
arfeeaar, atat, edie aiear vaitata Azt daa agit aret. ar Yeata 
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power. The flattering terms, in which the young 
Peshwa spoke of Sindia,« filled the heart of the 
latter with exultation and drove away all his feelings 
of jealousy towards Nana. How true as well as how 
opportune was this reply may be imagined by the 
reader. But besides being true and opportune, it was. 
also something more. It was also truly prophetic as. 
the fall of the Maratha Empire began with the fall 
of the two pillars—Nana and Mahadii. 

The intelligence of all these secret attempts on 
the part of Mahadji reached the ears of the timid but 
wise Nana Phadnavis who was much alarmed. Nana,. 
like Mahadji, was inordinately ambitious, and loved 
power and position, but his anxiety for the safety 
and welfare of the Maratha Empire was greater than 
his love of power. Nana, therefore, unaware as he 
was of the Peshwa’s reply to Sindia,2 resolved to: 


Raatdt treo qe gis fata feat visear art. aorta faa 
ararifara aret on fig cfeer ari. ge faaet sga efhiaisas ona 
aereta aed} ait Tae.”’—Peshwa’s Bakhar, page 166. 

(1). Mahadji Sindia regarded Sawai Madhav Rao 
Peshwa with religious reverence. It would be interesting 
to the reader to see what the able author of Mahadji’s life 
( The Hon'ble Mr. V. R. Natu-) says on this point.—‘‘ ahi 
Aare areata & aa gen Tea weft feat a at aaeaqy gee 
aart aaaa edt a dae amet afer aia wm ata aaft 
arearfiat a1.” Page 257, 


(2) Grant Duff says that the Peshwa and Mahadji 
had a prolonged discussion on this subject in the Lohgaon 
Lake. Mr, Natu mentions that the episode took place when 
they were rowing in the tank behind Hirabag in Poona, and 
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proceed to Benares so that there may be no cause for 
a fatal friction between him and Sindia. Nana clearly 
foresaw that there would undoubtedly be a great 
danger to the State if such «unpleasant relations 
continued between him and Mahadji. Taking all 
these things into consideration, Nana proceeded to the 
Peshwa’s palace to acquaint his master of his desire 
to proceed to the holy city of Benares and to end 
his oldage in the service. of the Almighty. The 
Peshwa was overcome with feelings of sincerest 
affection and regard for the great minister, when 
Nana told Sawai Madhav Rao that he had come to 
take his master’s leave before going on sacred pilgrim- 
age. With tears in his eyes, the young Peshwa 
asked Nana the reason of such a rash and unexpected 
undertaking. Nana Phadnavis observed as follows:— 


“ Sindia wants to be your Prime Minister and 
I have no objection to his being so. “My remaining in 
Poona would give rise to friction and so I have 
determined to end my days in the holy city of 
_Benares. ‘) My last hope and wish is that your 


. that none else except the boatman was prgent, when the 
Peshwa and Mahadji had discussed the subject. Page 263, 
Natu’s Life. 


(1) Sindia made a clean breast of all his aims in 
his talk with General Hari Pant Phadke.—“«feeaatet 
enue) ATER Slat, at sar aah ea: oftiaite walt arf ar oe srg 
At @zuz adie arét, 34 we aad aifticeara, HeICE SAT BIT ATA ETS 
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Empire may prosper and that it may have no trouble 
from my side,” 


The Peshwa assured Nana of his regard for the 
Minister and informed him of the reply, which he 
( the Peshwa ) had given to Mahadji’s request. He 
further assured Nana not to be discontented by 
‘hearsay reports and distinctly gave him to understand 
that henceforth Sindia would, in no way, thwart 
Nana’s views. 


But Nana still entertained fears about Mahadji’s 
conduct and could not be fully satisfied about Sindia’s 
sincerity.” At last the illustrious General Hari Pant 
Phadke had to interpose his great influence with 
Mahadji for bringing about a complete reconciliation 
between Nana and Sindia,® As soon as Hari Pant 
came to know about Nana’s determination to leave 
office and proceed to Benares, the former advised the 


qs Tata atediar fark Ber. dat ueaaidt mata at a sare 

This famovs and historic interview between Sindia 
and Phadke led to very excellent result. 

(1) Sindia’s conduct in the Sachiva affair as well as 
in the case of Govindrao Gaekwad was opposed to Nana’s 
policy. But Sindia’s view prevailed. Sindia is alleged 
to have accepted a Nazar of three Lakhs from Govindrao 
Gaekwad. See Wallace’s Gaekwad, page 69. 

(2) General Phadke deserves to be highly extolled 
for his indefatiguable exertions in bringing about friendly 
relations between Nana and Mahadji after removing the 
misunderstanding between them. 
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alarmed Phadnis to take heart and remain as_ before: 
in the office of the Peshwa’s Premier. Thereupon 
Hari Pant went to the camp of Mahadji at Sangum. 
at a time when the meridian sun was shining with 
all his force. Sindia had just- finished his meals: 
and was resting himself, when the Chopdar hastily 
entered the tent and announced that Hari Pant 
Phadke’s palanquin was coming towards Mahadji’s- 
tent. Sindia could not fathom the reason of such 
a visit from Hari Pant at such an_ inconvenient 
hour. He hastily put on his turban and came out 
of his tent to receive Phadke, the most amiable and 
good-hearted gentleman of his time and a friend of 
all the parties except that of Raghoba. The meeting 
between Mahadji and Hari Pant was of a most 
cordial nature.’ Sindia refused to sit on his Gadi 


in the presence of Tatya. Many political questions: 


were discussed during the course of the interview 
and Tatya availed himself of such an opportunity 
by explaining to Sindia the reason of his coming 
to Sindia’s camp in the heat of midday.® Hari 
Pant made bold to assure Mahadji that Nana was 


(1) Sinaia; with bread surprise, asked Phadke ‘the 
reason of such an unexpected visit at that inconvenient 
hour, when the latter said : “sel aa, aaara ar geei acca 
aA OT, TATA ai TTT Aa, aT i Spies armeret, 
sama peat aret. ar Ta a se Tad, ato age 
Hears usa fade arent et aera Her ae.” 

(2) Parshurambhau Patwardhan fully knew that 
Sindia and Nana were lifelong friends and that their tem- 
porary disagreement would soon melt away: (ararat a ferry 
amrday Aine, 4a ema sea aT wat aa fizea ee, Aaa qua, 
fafaa aie.) Vide B. I. S. M. Vol. 18, page 92. 


ar 


the fittest person to be at the head of the administra- 
tion at such a critical time. He represented — to. 
Sindia that if Nana were ousted from office and 
if Mahadji came to fill it, Holkar, Ali Bahadur,'” 
and many others of the Peshwa’s Sardars, who: 
were not on good terms with Sindia, would be: 
greatly enraged and the consequences of such 
a dissatisfaction would be certainly fatal both: 
personally to Mahadji as well us to the Maratha 
Empire.” Sindia was fully convinced of the danger, 
which his uncontrollable ambition would draw on him 
as well as his master by an attempt to deprive Nana 
of his office. The valuable-advice, given so candidly 
by Tatya, was readily received by Sindia, who assur-: 
ed Hari Fant that henceforth the attempts to dis- 
place Nana would certainly cease. Mahadji with the 
view of endorsing his statements, swore ‘by the 
feet of Sawai Madhav Rao,’ and solemnly declared that 
Nana who was his old friend and the supporter of 


(1) Sven Mr. Keene admits that asa statesman Nana 
Phadnavis was “almost a match for the Patil in ability and 
had an wndoubted superiority in the much greater unity of 
his objects.” 

(2) “Sindia’s prosperity and the completeness of his 
army were now viewed with intense jealousy by Holkar andi 
he took Cavalier Du Drenec into his service, for the purpose: 
of raising a similar disciplined foree to that of his rival. 
Holkar was the favourite at Poona and was employed by 
Nana Phadnavis to operate as a check against Sindia’s. 
power......5 ..’—Meadows Taylor, page 529, 

“Mr. Taylor’s statement is partly true and partly false. 
Holkar was the favourite at Poona but Nana never employed 
him against Sindia.” ; 


» 
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his party, would have no cause of fear from Sindia’s 
side. Four days atter this memorable interview be- 
tween Mahadji and Hari Pant Phadke, Sindia paid 
a visit.to Nana Phadnavis, when “Bel Bhandar” ) was 
exchanged between them and all suspicion was finally 
dispelled from each other’s mind, Nana and Mahadji 
frequently visited each other after this reconciliation, 
which was never interrupted till the last breath of 
Sindia and Nana Phadnavis. 

Hari Pant Phadke rendered an. invaluable 
service to the Maratha Empire by successfully bring- 
ing about friendly relations, which were temporarily 
disturbed by the unmanagable vehemence of ambition, 
between Sindia and Nana. But for Phadke, Nana 
would never have been satisfied as to the safety of 
his position, and Sindia also would not have been so 
fully convinced of the danger of the position after 
which he was hankering. But Phadke, the gallant 
Phadke, the mighty pillar of the State and the friend 
of all, was present on the scene and through his en- 
deavours ® great calamity to the Maratha Empire 
passed away very easily.” 


HiG Dace eee 
(1) ‘“ Bel Bhandar ” is the strongest form of oath 
amongst the Hindus and Muhadji Sindia, a pious Sardar, took 
that oath. a4 Saka caret aaa a wondtedie qifzwaraia 
area vaana ane. edie araiett er ata aATA aris, 

Khare’s Aitihasik Lekh-Sangraha No. 3636. 

(2) Poona was plunged into a ceaseless round of gaeties, 
Darbars, processions, fireworks and banquets, of which the 
Peshwa’s Bakhar gives a graphic description. The reconcilia- 
tion of Sindia with Nana enhanced the charm of all these 
festivities and the capital of the Maratha Empire witnessed 
scenes of unparalleled splendour and magnificence. 


Nana Phadnayis, 


CHAPTER X. 


Nana and Mahadji are two illustrious names in 
the History of the Marathas, so closely associated to- 
gether that the recall of one of them to the memory 
inseparably brings the other with it. It cannot, 
therefore, be out of place to make an attempt (a) to 
compare their character, (b) to arrive at an approxi- 
mate estimate of the work they have performed in the 
interest of the Maratha Empire, and (¢) to know what | 
they owed to each other,” | 

(a) Both Nana and Mahadji were extremely 
pious and so resembled each other in this respect. 
‘They were liberal in gifts and most simple in their 
habits. The best way to know their character is to 
study their various achievements. Whatever their 
‘personal views of aggrandisement may be, both of 
them were patriots, and as such, deeply interested in 
the unity and stability of the Maratha Empire, and 
‘hence they are entitled to hold a prominent place in 
the estimation of the Marathas especially and of the — 
Hindus generally. The ambition of both of them 
was inordinate. Sindia depended for the realisation 

~of his views on the strength of his arms, while Nana 


(1) . “........eNow Nana Phadnavis, the ablest of all the 
former Ministry, was supreme and he prepared himelfs for 
the conflict with the English...”—Meadows Taylor, page 491. 
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Nana was timid and yielding. They resembled each 
other in many respects, but in’ point of courage and 
bravery Nana greatly differed from Mahadji. Mahadji’s 
revenge was occasionally implacables while Nana was: 
often forgiving. They were thoroughly loyal to the 
Peshwa and knew perfectly well the meaning of the 
proverb ‘Union is Strength.” 

(6) Both Nana and Mahadji have done excellent 
work for Maharashtra. It may be said without 
fear of contradiction that Mahadji learnt his first 
lessons in politics from Madhav Rao IT and Nana,"? 
Mahadji was entirely guided by Nana during his 
earlier years. Sindia, at first, carried out only what 


(1) Vide Grant Duff. In connection with Mahadji 
Yindia’s death, Mr. C. W. Malet reports on 12th February 
1794, as follows:—This serves purposely to communicate 
the important event of the death of Mahadji Sindia at about 
8 o'clock this evening, and to request that you will be 
pleased to cause the enclosed address for the*chairman of the 
Court of Directors to be forwarded by the vessel for Suez if 
not yet sailed.” Page 537, Forrest’s Selections, 

“The aim of Mahadji Sindia was clearly that of 
establishing the Maratha authority over the whole of India; 
and to accomplish this vast scheme of ambition, he certainly 
made rapid strides before the universal conqueror put a stop 
to his course. But neither did the design noe the danger 
expire with this turbulent chief who left his nephew Daulatrao- 
Sindia to carry on the scheme which he had projected with 
ample means for the completion of it and a fair promise of 
guccess, as far as power, influence and concurrence of cir- 
cumstances could give any assurance.......--Little is to be ap- 
prehended from their hostility, because in their divisions 
the other powers find security; but whenever they become 
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he was directed to do by the Poona Darbar and be 
fore the year 1773, Sindia’s part was quite of a sub- 
ordinate nature. Sindia, as the Sardar and General 
of the Poona Darbar in Hindustan, accomplished 
great deeds after the year 1773, when his career of 
‘conquest and aggrandisement really began. As men- 
tioned above Nana’s work lay in devising and that of 
Sindia in carrying out the plans. All the arduous 
tasks that. Mahadji undertook were, more or less, pre- 
viously thought of by Nana and his sanction was 
generally obtained by Sindia. The defeat and de- 
struction of Ghulam Kadir and Ismail Beg, the humbl- 
ing of the Rohillas, and the utter extirpation of 
Najeeb Khan’s power, the overthrow of the Rajput 
Confederacy, and finally the re-establishment of the 
Maratha power in the Imperial City of Delhi: these 
were the glorious achievements of Sindia, by which 
the Peshwa’s power reached its zenith and the Maratha 
Empire regained the tone and vigour it had lost owing 
to the untimely death of the great Madhav Rao Peshwa. 
The success of Mahadji’s arms in Hindustan raised the 


mnited, and make a common eatse of the same object, the 


confederacy must prove of serious import...” 


Major W. Thorn’s Memoir of the War-in India, pages 18 
and 19, 


“ 


veeeeeThus ably aided, Mahadji Sindia soon acquired 
‘such an ascendancy as enabled him not cnly to vegain his 
former possessions, but to extend his power from the Punjab 
to-the gulf of Cambay........ ....0.”—Major W. Thorn’s 
Memoir of the War in India, pages 18 and 19: 
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glory and reputation of the Maratha Empire. But 
Mahadji’s strength was augmented by the powerful 
aid of Nana’s genius,” as Nana generally contrived the 
plans and Mahadji carried them out, The credit, 
therefore, of re-establishing the Maratha Supremacy 
at Delhi must be divided between the two, Nana and 
Mahadji. Both these illustrious patriots performed 
their part satisfactorily, and many of the mistakes. 
which they are alleged to have committed, are un- 
avoidable or at least condonable, when we take into 
consideration the surrounding circumstances.” Nana’s 


(1) According to Marshman, Nana’s genius was extra~ 
ordinary. Taylor speaks in the highest terms about him; 
Grant Duff’s opinion about Nana is as follows:—‘“The vigour 
of his judgment, the fertility of his resources, the extent of 
his influence, and the combination of instruments he called 
into action, surprised all India and from his European con- 
temporaries procured for him the ‘title of the Marathe’ 
Machiavelli.” 

“With Nana Phadnavis departed eall the wisdom and 
moderation of the Maratha Government.”—Colonel Palmer, 
Resident at Poona, 

(2) “Nana Phadnavis liad consistently been opposed to 
the political progress of the English as subversive of the 
Maratha power, and he objected to the employment of foreign 
troops under any conditions. But he was faithful to his 
political engagements, and his devotion i the maintenance 
of the honotr of his own nation is attested by the respect of 
all his contemporaries. The faithless materials with which 
he had to deal at the close of his life threw,him into intri- 
gues and combinations for his own preservation, which 
would otherwise have been avoided and left him at liberty to 
continue the able administration he had conducted for 
twenty-five years.”—Taylor’s History, page 546. 
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want of courage and timidity are the two chief 
reasons, Which go to detract much from his great 
reputation. In the times in which he flourished, a 
statesman was often expected to leave his pen for a 
time and take up the sword. Hari Pant and 
Mahadji were also statesmen of great importance and 
their personal courage and bravery made them self- 
dependent, while Nana always looked upon his sup- 
porters for aid in. times of emergency. Under these 
circumstances Nana could .not always carry out his. 
object and had occasionally to come. to the determina- 
tion of abandoning the charge of his office to avoid 
the dangers, attending his position of responsibility. 
However, Nana considerably made up this defect by 
the power of his head and succeeded in defeating: 
several of his opponents. On the authority of 
European as well as Indian historians, he has been 
described as one of the most fore-sighted and sagacious: 
statesmen that India produced in modern times, while: 
Mahadji deserves to be extolled as one of the most 
successful generals of recent times. Nana’s head never 
wayered and Mahadji’s arms scarcely met defeat. In 
fine, therefore, it may be again repeated that Nana 
who represented the brain power of the Maratha 
Empire, acted his partconspicuously well, while Makadji,. 
the arm power of the same empire, gloriously acquit: 
ted himself in the accomplishment of the most im- 
portant and arduous  tasks."’ Both of them have, 


(1) Sir John Malcolm describes Mahadji Sindia as “* the 
nominal slave but the rigid master of Shah Alum, the Emperor 
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therefore in spite of their inordinate ambition, a 
strong claim to be remembered by Maharashtra as two 


of her greatest sons. 


(c) Mahbadji owed his sticcession to his family 
Jagirs to the strong support of Nana Phadnavis and 
Hari Pant Phadke, both of whom recommended him 
to the kind notice of Madhav Rao I. But for Nana’s 
support, Mahadji would probably have been neglected 
and preference would have been given to Kedarji, son 
of Tukoji Sindia. This great kindness, which 
Sindia received from Nana, was the chicf cause which 
induced Sindia,'to use the weighty words of Grant 
Duff, “to be ever after inclined to Nana Phadnavis 
and Hari Pant Phadke, the ostensible Karcoons but 
the real ministers of the great Madhav Rao.” Sindia’s 
future conduct was thoroughly influenced by a grate- 
ful regard for Nana and Phadke in spite of the fact 
that occasionally some grounds of disagreement sprang 
up between Nana and Mahadji. Mahadji was invari- 
ably on the side of that cause, which was espoused by 


of Delhi, the pretended friend but the designing rival of the 
house of Holkar, the oppressor of the Rajput Princes, and 
the proclaimed soldier but the actual plungerer of the family 
of the Peshava.”’ We think that Sir John ig not accurate, 
when he says that Mahadji Sindia was a “plunderer” of 
the Peshwa or that he encouraged rivalry with Holkar, On 
the contrary, there is ample evidence to show that Mahadji 
Sindia never plundered the Peshwa and that he was actually 
moved to tears when he heard of the battle between the 
armies of Sindia and Holkar at Lakheri. 


- 
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‘Nana “’ and Hari Pant and this circumstance tended 
greatly to augment Nana’s strength, as the genius of 
‘the latter shone to greater advantage when he was 
backed by a strong supporter. Mahadji was, like 
Nana, inordinately ambitious and consequently there 
arose between them some points of disagreement 
whenever their paths crossed. But notwithstanding 
‘such temporary differences both Mahadji and Nana 
‘invariably kept open the door of reconciliation and 
never had any recourse to such violence as disturbed 
the friendly relations between Holkar and Sindia 
‘in 1802.” This is an’ un¢rting guide to the belief that 


a), Pukoji E Holkar had abate been day Nene Phad- 
navis’ influence and the alleged rivalry between Mahadji 
Sindia and Holkar is not* strongly supported by evidence, 
though it is true that ‘there was much difference of opinion 
‘between them with regard to the Rohilla affairs and it was a 
natural sequence when the “perfidy” of Najeeb Khan Rohilla 
.is taken into consideration. In all other matters Sindia and 
Holkar generally agreed, Mahadji Sindia had a great regard 


for Ahilya Bai. When Mahadji Sindia was in “Apojee,” 


Holkar looked, along with some others, on the prominence 


-of his brother's position with some feeling of jealousy, as is 


alleged by Keene, Marshman 
On this point, 


, Taylor, and other writers. 
however, more need not be said. We 
‘have given the various views of this matter and think 
that it requires no further discussion in this work, The 
-officers of Sindia and Holkar were solely responsible for 
this rivalry and jealousy, if at all it arose. 

(2). The relations between Mahadji Sindia and the 
‘house of Holkar should not be judged by the condnet of 
their successors, Daulat Rao Sindia and Yeshwant Rao 
Holkar, both of whom openly appealed to arms and destroyed. 
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both of them were sincerely attached to each other ine 
spite of their political ambition and this belief receives" 
a further corroboration when one carefully reads the 
important correspondence between them. How the 
Maratha Empire was benefited by Mahadji’s strong 
attachment—formed at the beginning of his career— 
to Nana and Hari Pant need not be repeated here. 

It will also be very interesting to make an in- 
vestigation into the causes, which gave rise to a feel- 
ing, temporary though it may be, of jealousy between 
these two eminent personages. _In fact the dilation 
on such a point cannot be foreign to the scope of this 
English writers on Maratha History seem 
ally to give prominence to the fact that they 


work. 

occasion 
differed in their castes, and hence the cause of jealousy 
lay in this difference. This view seems to be ground- 
less. It was the love of supreme power that was aut 
the root of the jealousy between them. Difference of 
caste can certainly be never the cause of the jealousy, 
for if it at all were, then why should Nana have taken 
so great an interest in Sindia’s cause and recom- 
mended Mahadji for being confirmed as & successor 
to the Jagirs of the Sindia family ? Jealousy, aris- 
ing purely out of race distinction, i somewhat of a 
later origin. Race-hatred, as such, had no special or 
systematic form in the days of the Great Shivaji or 


each other’s vitality and strength by furious feuds. Of the 
miserable spectacle of the battle of Poona in 1802, between 
Yeshwant Rao Holkar and the united armies of the Peshwa 
and Daulat Rao Sindia we need not say more in this work. 
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the Great Bajirao. Shivaji is well-known for his love 
of and confidence in the Brahmans and equally well- 
known is Bajirao for his great love of the Marathas.”? 
During the victorious career of these two heroes of 
Maharashtra the Maratha and the Maratha Brahmans 
worked hand in hand and the favours of these two 
heroes were freely distributed according to the 
amount. of merit and work. The example set by 
Shivaji and Bajirao” continued for a long time 


(1) Elsewhere in this work something has been said 
‘already on this point. We qnhote Mr. N. ©. Kelkar’s words 
in support of our vieyy. The learned author has devoted. 
several pages to the discussion of the important subject about 
the causes of the fall of the Maratha Empire, vide “Marathas 
and Briglish,” Part II, papes 9-42. 

“ sofia agltia aerate pe wre are ont Berndt wTTeAT Hea HT 
Bt Fer Aes WH ATT WAT FeTAT aret. FI areay Swe Awe Tet Sire 
saficata Piat ad fee aRat adle, sofas siicia sraaiel AereaT Pratstiet 
gra WIT AUCVAT ACPA BLATT BE AIRS, aH TOT ACTOATA AS AS. 
HATERANCeAT TOOT ete CARAT VTA Fresh TSA, eA TT ATE 
aren, aie arfaaearear goahtonarat eaters sre ret f fale a trance vee 
aria; ae saat eateaa ata Greats ae at WA? CAAT, FIAT TAT 
iit war aTaeT, AANTATTA, ATA HMA ae TIT ATCT, i ST Hayate AE 
gee 4 afaaeras ree ardia...... mead ates falar cera eae are aT sa 


(2) I am aware that some short-sighted writers have 
even gone to the length of attributing the differences between 
Bajirao I and Shripat Rao Pratinidhi to caste prejudices. I 
entirely combat that view in my “Marathas and Moghals.” 
Caste difference was certainly not the cause of rivalry between 
them. It was ambition and love of power. Had they been 
of the same caste or even the same family, the differences 
would have been the same. 

“Rasta saaat were deatd cat ae QeeATATG Sar 
dean axraara athe enaat art sift Pes, areata fever area area t 
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to influence the succeeding rulers of Maharashtra. 
Madhav Rao the Great, for example, is widely known 
for his equal-handed justice to all; and Nana and 
Mahadji, both of whom received their political training 
under the Great Peshwa Madhav Rao, were certainly 
influenced by this healthy spirit and noble determina- 
tion to maintain an undisturbed union between the 
Maratha Brahmans and the Marathas. Moreover we 
have already seen what broad and patriotic views 
Nana and Mahadji entertained throughout their career. 
To say then that Nana and Mahadji harboured feelings 
of jealousy towards each other owing to the difference 
in their caste is” to display an ignorance of their 
illustrious careers and of their grand views regarding 
union among all the races, composing the Maratha 
‘nation. Nana and Mahadji were, in fact, the makers 
of a united Maharashtra—though the union may have 
lasted for sometime only—or at least their efforts 


aq aren usaia Baw gas TEA ATI GT TAZ ae aaa 
qaeatzarel at saad safest AA grat, Fea ate aT TITAN 
atte wae feaz arafact aot art area farara aT 
aren aac ff alt Saar aret eaidtes Bower aoe INT ae} ATR 
zidt. taeatat aan arent qe HS BAT ay FATA ane.” 


“cakharam Bapu, who was at one time @ pillar of the 
State, was imprisoned in the Forts for the part he took in 
siding with Raghoba Dada, and the same fate overtook 
Raghoba’s other friends—chiefly Parbhus, Raghunath Hari, 
Baburao Hari and others. The strife of the parties seems to 
have been much more bitter in those days than was the 
ease under the first three Peshwas.” Page 21, Ranade’s 
Introduction. —~ 
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were wndoubtedly directed towards the realisation of 
this grand achievement, in which they partially had 
sueceeded. It is, therefore, certainly puerile to say 
in the face of the evidence now before the people of 
Maharashtra that the feelings of jealousy between 
Nana and Mahadji had their origin in the difference 
in their castes." j 
It was then love of power which gave rise to the 
jealousy. Power is so sweet and tempting that 
sometimes it even brings about feuds between 
father and son, who, forgetting their natural affection 
are bent on cutting each other’s throats. It was love 
of power which drove Aurangzeb to perpetrate the 
heinous acts of imprisoning Shahjehan and killing 
Dara and Suja. It was love of power which made 
the gallant Raghoba listen to the evil advice of his 
wicked wife regarding the cracl murder of the 
promising young Peshwa Narayan Rao. It was 
certainly this love of power which gave rise to the 
) 


jealousy. Ina man of ordinary ambition this love 


(1) Vide “the Marathas and the English” by Mr. 
Narshing Chintaman Kelkar, who has dealt with the question 
of caste in regard to the fall of the Maratha Power. Il have 
already said something on this point in my previous works, 
Vide the “ Marathas and the Meghals” and “ Ranojirao. 
Sindia. ” Though foreign writers have often tried to make: 
much capital out of the caste differences, I believe that they 
did not play such a powerful part in the minds of the 
Maratha heroes, nor led to the fall of the Maratha Empire. 

(2) For the reasons briefly given in the preceding 
pages I think that Professor Forrest is not ‘accurate when he 
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is weak. The greater the ambition, the stronger is 
the love of power and authority. Nana and Mahadiji 
were inordinately ambitious and consequently whenever 
their paths crossed, a feeling of estrangement was the 
natural consequence, though the foresight of General 
Hari Pant Phadke always checked it. 

Some remarks must be made as to why Mahadji 
desired to become the Peshwa’s Prime Minister. 
Mahadji_ had extensive dominions and inexhaustible 
wealth. His power in Northern [India was irresistible. . 
Why then should Sindia hanker after displacing 
Nana? One of the reasons for such a course 
followed by Sindia, was that by occupying Nana's 
office, Sindia aspired to exercise his influence toa 
greater extent as well as to increase his power at the 
Peshwa’s Court. Mahadji knew very well that in 
Maharashtra he was not very popular and that the 
Peshwa’s other Sardars—Holkar, Ali Bahadur, and 


makes the following remarks:—'Caste jealousies had now 
begun to sap the foundation of the Maratha Empire. The 
early Peshwas, who were called Pant Pradhans when the 
office was first instituted by Shivaji, belonged to a 
Brahmanical caste ralled Deshasthas, but Balaji Vishvanath 
awas of an inferior caste of Brahmans called “* Chitpawans. ” 

(1) “The greatest Maratha chieftain}n personal ability 
and in exteft of his dominions, was Mahadji Sindia, who 
since 1784 controlled Hindustan from the Satlaj to Agra, 
held valuable territories in Malwa and the Deccan, and 
possessed a fine army disciplined and reeruited by De 
Boigne, a brilliant Savoyard soldier of fortune. The old 
Emperor Shah Alum had been forced to put himself under 
- Sindia’s protection.” — Roberts, page 239, 
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Vinchurkar—were frequently given to ignore Mahadji’s 
power and call in question Sindia’s allegiance to his 
master, Several of the Peshwa’s Sardars also 
denounced Mahadji for his intention of founding an 
independent dominion in the heart of Hindustan and 
of trying to sever all connection with his mother 
country. Sindia’s long residence in Hindustan had 
given rise to many arumour in Maharashtra regarding 
his apparent views of independence and aggrandise- 
ment. Vigilent and far-sighted as he was, Sindia had 
kept himself informed of yall these transactions in 
Maharashtra, and was able to gauge the feelings of 
his countrymen towards himself, Finding — that 
his work in Hindustan was more or less completed, 
Sindia turned to the grand work of gaining the full 
confidence of his master, of conciliating his countrymen 
and of realizing other ambitious views. Sindia’s 
stay, therefore, in the Peshwa’s capital was expected 
io be for the realization of these objects. 


As Prime Minister of the Peshwa, Sindia® would 
have been enabled to have his orders obeyed by 
Holkar, Gaikwar, Bhosle and other powerful Sardars. 
A Prime Minister of a State is practically a more 


(1) “So by an extraordinary series of political fictions 
and a curious turn of the political wheel, the Moghal Emperor 
had now passed under the control of a General of the Hindu 
Confederacy, which was swayed by the Minister of the 
Peshwa—himself the Mayor of the palace of the Raja.of Satara, 
whose claims were historically upon a rebellion against : 
Moghal Sovereignty ”—Roberts. : ' 
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important personage .and has greater chances of 
exercising his power than even the sovereign of the 
State. Nana, the Premier of the Maratha Empire, . 
enjoyed all these advantages. Mahadji, whose 
ambition was as uncontrollable as that of Nana, began 
naturally to aspire after such an exalted position, by 
attaining to which he could accomplish the objects 
set forth in the preceding paragraph as well as gain an 
‘ascendancy, which even the great Moghal might 


never have dreamt of in his palmiest days. 


Some writers of Maratha History have made a 
great fuss of Mahadji’s frequent show of subordination 
and his “servile” behaviour in the presence of his 
master, Sawai Madhav Rao. They see in his “show 
of subordination” and the “servile behaviour” nothing 
else but cunningness and an attempt at fraud. We 
beg to differ from this opinion, which, we believe, to 
be groundless. A thorough acquaintance with the 
ways and the demeanour of the Marathas of higher 
leyel in the eighteenth century would give a direct 
lie to this prevailing opinion among writers of the type 
of Mr. Keene and Beveridge. They forget that a 
Maratha of the eighteenth century was far more pious 


- — - — —-_——- 


Stace ae hc = He 
(1) Had Sindia become the Peshwa’s Prime Minister, he 
would have got in his hands the reins of the Maratha Empire 
as well as of the Moghal and his position would have become. 
undoubtedly the most prominent in the India of his time.” 
aaa fart aoafaeet aist seis ese aaa at ara arash are. 
a1 at IK THOT BAT AK, AMTeTg a Heisene et ated areata Ase Tea, 
vara adit feast a ikea aia Aaara Gide aed—Natu, page, 272. 


: 
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and far more influenced by the maxim so common: 
among all the Hindus even of our own day--'* Part 
with your life for him whose salt you eat.” How the 
Mavathas as well as the Maratha Brahmans looked up- 
with almost religious veneration to their masters may 
be ascertained from several authentic anecdotes still 
extant in Maharashtra. Ranojirao Sindia worshipped 
Bajirao’s slippers and Balaji Baji Rao Peshwa 
arried Shahoo’s shoes, forgetting that he was @ 


- Brahman and the master a Kshatriya. Was not Balaji 


Bajirao the most powerful man in India ? But his. 
political significance. was subordinated to the 
spontaneous outflow of loyal feelings towards him 
whose’ salt the Peshwa ate and so the master of a 
mighty host and the conqueror of all Hindustan felt 
no scruples in carrying bis sovereign the Shahoo’s 
shoes. If Nana Sahib and Ranojirao are not 
charged with cunningness, when they paid “ servile” 


(i) The following verse best expresses the sentiments 
ef pious Hindus of the old school:— 
Baa AAA, Healey T4aA \l 
afaat aiaara, daa fleeyar: 1 8 UN 
“The giver of food ( master ), the deliverer from a 
calamity, the father-in-law, the real father, and the preceptor 
these five are called fathers.” It is somewhat difficult for 
young India, tinged with a sceptic tendency due to the Western 
and materialistic education, to appreciate the Hindus of the 
old type. 
(2) See “Life of Shahoo” by Mr, Gokte. The - 
Peshwa Balaji. Bajirao, commonly known as Nana Sahib, 
stood very high in the estimation of Shahoo. Nana Sahib’s 
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attention to Shahoo and Bajirao respectively, We CaD- 
not understand why Mahadji should be set down as 2 
cunning dissembler, when, in the presence of the 
Peshwa Sawai Madhav Rao, he-unfolded a pair of old 
slippers and humbly said: ~ My duty is to carry 
these slippers of my master. My ancestors have done 
the same. I-desire no honour save that of being 
allowed to serve the feet of my master.’’ Once more 
we boldly venture to say that to attribute such 


-ability was of so high an order that Shahoo Chhatrapati signed 
away willingly his regal authority to this Peshwa actually by 
-a Sanad, stipulating only that the dignity of the house 
-of Satara may be formally maintained and that Baiaji Baji 
Rao should preside over the whole of the Maratha Empire in 
full power. The following extracts from the Captain Gorden’s 
account of the English embassy to the Chhatrapati Shahoo would 
be highly interesting to our readers: “ On the 26th June, 
I visited the several great men, including Bajirao’s son, who) 


treated me with much civility...On the 27th the Raja sent for — 


the man, who attended me up, inquiring?if I had any more to 
-offer, and observed by saying we were a good and peaceable 
people, desirous of commerce....+ and that preserving our 
friendship would highly contribute to the prosperity of their 
late conquests. But, said the Raja, that would be of small 
utility to me, as I have assigned the whole to Bajirao... veel” AI 
‘Jetter from Captain Gorden is dated the 21st July 1739. The 
Bhosle Raja of Nagpur had to quietly aciuuiesce in the said 
assignment: 

English Historians suppose that the Peshwa “usurped ” 
the regal power from the Chhatrapati. But this view is far 
from correct. The Chhatrapati, taking the pros and the cons 
of the situation into consideration, invested Baji Rao I with 
- regal ‘authority and later on conferred ‘full power of 
sovereignty on Balaji Baji Rao. 
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involuntary outbursts of the sentiments of loyalty to 
sinister motives, “ is to display a want of even a 
partial acquaintance with those feelings by which 
-a Maratha Sardar of the old school was animated. 
Maratha saints like Tukaram and also Sanskrit writers 
-on ethics have strictly enjoined the duty of looking 
upon a person, whose salt one eats, with that veneration 
which is due to one’s father, and in no community 
these noble injunctions were put into action with 
-vreater zeal. than among the pious Marathas of the old 
school. ‘Under these circumstances we think Mahadji 
Sindia does not deserve to be ealled a cunning 
dissembler for his frequent show of subordination, 
which “originated — in his sincere loyalty, piety and 
-attachment to the Peshwa Sawai Madhav Rao, 
upon whom Mahadji looked as an Awtari® person 
( incarnation) and to whom he offered prayers when in 
times of difficulty and danger. For foreign historians, 


(1) It must be difficult to gauge Mahadji Sindia’s 
feelings, superstitious though they may be, by persons whose 
notions are influenced by the sceptic tendency due to the 
materialistic education that has caused a wide gulf between the 
cold ideas of the Marathas of the 18th century and the new 
culture of those of the twentieth century. 

(2) Vide Natu’s “Mahadji Sindia,” page 243, where 
‘the learned author refers to the wild rumours that arose 
through jealousy and similar motives regarding Mahadji 
Sindia’s actions. 

© ania TAeaTateaT Fee sar dear wratat fafaeat ere eat HIE 
sem waizat Warifavat aap a wiser ode eater ward, TAA 

great Creat.” : 2 sata 
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it is difficult to realise how strong was the sense of 
gratitude of the old Marathas and what feelings 
influenced their conduct towards their master, whose 
salt they ate. Much more can be said on this point 
but in a work of this nature a more detailed discussion 
isout of place and consequently we conclude by 
saying that Mahadji is by no means open to the charge 
of being a crafty dissembler. His behaviour, servile 
though it may appear to the foreign writers, was 
as faultless as that of the Peshwa Nana Sahib and 
Ranoji Rao Sindia. 

It has already been related that Mahadjiand Nana 
were reconciled to each other by the endeavours of 
Hari Pant Tatya and that Sindia had finally given 
up the attempt to displace Nana. Henceforth 
Mahadji’s life was spent in a continual round of gaiety. 
The Peshwa frequently held State receptions which 
Sindia invariably attended. He spent large sums 
of money in preparing fireworks .for the amusement 
of the Peshwa. The greater part of his life had been 


a): yb ad lean 1793 to February 1794, Mahadji 
remained at : Bobak endeavouring to gain over the young 
Peshwa and circumvent the crafty machinations of his old 
enemies at Court. The signal defeat of Holkar at Lakheri 
made the task ever more difficult than befigre, for the universal 
jealousy it aroused increased Sindia’s unpopularity in the 
Deccan Capital, whilst his schemes were ‘too ambitious to 
find immediate adherents......The young Peshwa, chafing 
under the austere direction of Nana Phadnavis, evinced a 
decided inclination to throw off the yoke and submit himself 
to the more attractive guidance of his great VASHAL sees” 
—Compton, page 78. 


WEL 
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spent in Hindustan and he was, so to say, cut off: 
from the Maratha nation for a long time. It was, 
therefore, Mahadji’s ardent desire to conciliate all and 
spend his old age in the vicinity of his master and 
among his own countrymen, He had obtained so 
much wealth and greatness as to be ina state of 
over-satiation. What he wanted to gain now was 
popularity which is, like fame, the last infirmity of 
noble minds. The whole of his life up*to this time 
had been spent in camp, and now it was quite natural 
for him to desire for some repose which fortunately 
he was allowed to enjoy owing to the prevalence of as 
much of peace and order: in his dominions as was 
possible in those days of chaos and under the 
circumstances. Sindia daily amused the young Peshwa 
with excellent stories, for it is said Mahadji was a 
great story-teller. The Peshwa always paid great 
attention to Sindia and entertained an exceedingly 
affectionate regard for Mahadji. But these pleasant 
times were not allowed to continue for a long time. 
Mahadji was attacked by “ Nawa-Jwar, ” violent 
fever which several sovereign medicines could not 
cure. The Great Mahadji died peacefully at 
Wanawdi on the 12th of February 1794, full of 


_ —— SS 


‘1) Compton does not attach any weight to the wild 
rumour to which the Tarikha-i-Muzaffari gives currency. 
Vide page 78, “Compton’s Military Adventurers of Hindustan” 
where he says... The old Patil was seized with a violent 
fever, Inthe sixty-fourth year of his age, Mahadji Sindia, 
the greatest prince with the exception of Shivaji that the 
Maratha nation ever produced, breathed his last...” 
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honour and greatness.“ His age at the time of his 
death was, according to Raoji Pendse, a respectable: 
gentleman fully acquainted with the particulars of 
the Maratha History, about sixty-four, 5o Mahadji 
may be said to have been born about the year 1730. 
Comparing his age with the ages of other members: 
of the Sindia Family, Mahadji may be said to have 
lived a longer, though at the same time a more 
successful, life than many of them. The great 
Mahadji, Nana and Hari Pant were the three mighty 
pillars on which the Maratha Empire rested at this. 
time. The loss caused by the death of Mahadji was 
irrepairable.? Jt was immediately followed by the 
death of Hari Pant. Nana alone remained to suffer 
‘nsults and strokes of misfortune, though to the last 
moment of his life he devoted his whole attention, with 
a patriot’s care, to the welfare of the Maratha Empire.. 
After the death of these three men, the Maratha 
Empire was easily brought to the ground in no time. 
During the latter part of Mahadji Sindia’s career 
the Maratha Supremacy in India was quite complete. 


(1) The Peshwa Sawai Madhav Rao paid a visit of 
condolence to the members of the Sindia Family and 
expressed his sincerest feelings of sorrow for the death of 
Mahadji Sindia. The Peshwa was accympanied by Nana 
Phadnavis and other Sardars and Ministers. 

(2) An important letter has been published from the 
“ Menwali Daftar” showing the cordiality of relations be- 
tween Nana Phadnavis and Mahadji Sindia in spite of 
occasional disagreements.» We give the entire letter in the 
Appendix, as published in the “ Itihas Sangraha. ” Vide Vol.. 
II, June Number of “ Itihas Sangraha, ” pages 85-89 (1910). 
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The Moghal Emperor was a pensioner, if not # royal! 
prisoner, in their hands. Tipu Sultan was the 
tributary of the Poona Darbar and the Nizam was 
an humble protege of the Peshwa.” From Cape 
Comorin up to the Sikh Boundaries of the Punjab, the 
Maratha sway was completely established. The great 
Rajput Princes had their pride quieted by the famous 
battle of Patan, Ajmeer, and Mairta: The English 
were defeated and repulsed in 1779 at Talegaon and 
in the Bore Ghat. 

Many of these most glorious achievements,though. 
partly the result of co-operation and occasionally the 
active support of the Peshwa’s Government, were 
directly the outcome of the brilliant exertions of that 
most successful Maratha General of modern times, the 
ercat Mahadji Sindia.@ The English had become 

(1) Vide “the Selections from the Satara Raja’s and the 
Peshwa’s Diaries,” by R. B. Wad, “Sawai Madhav Rao Peshwa,” 
Vol. I, on page 333 the following amount is mentioned as 
tribute received from Tipu Sultan:—" Twelve Lakhs were 
received from Tipu Sultan on account of tribute for the year 
1786-87 A.D.” “7am eradhara aeree ata ard Tat, arataete 
araria Beha wana ALT VAM aya 2¢,92,0%¥Ill=”” page 323. 

(2) The period in which the European Military 
Adventurers of Hindustan flourished began in 1784, during 
the Government of Warren Hastings and ended in 1803 during 
that of the Marquis Wellesley...To De Boigne belongs the 
honour of having initiated the wonderful system that took 
root and grew with the fatal rapidity of an exotic. He 
created for Mahadji Sindia—' a Ruler. of India ”—the 
first complete army of regular troops employed by the Native 
Princes of the country. The example was scon followed by 
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very jealous of the rising power and the formidable 
“influence of the Marathas, but so long as Mahadji and 
Nana were alive, the English were able to do nothing 
more than to try to foment internal dissensions and at- 
tempt to dismember the gigantic Maratha Confederacy 
-of which the Peshwa Sawai Madhav Rao. was the head. 
These endeavours, however, of the Englisn were 
frustrated by ‘the timely precautions of Nana and 
Mahadji. The Marathas were, truly speaking, in 
possession of a far more extensive empire in 1790 than 
in 1760 and their political significance was far more 
‘established during the rule of Sawai Madhav Rao than 
in that of any former Peshwa.” We are told that the 
magnificence, the pomp and splendour of the Maratha 
-court of Poona was such in 1790 as to beggar all descrip- 
tion. Much of the credit-of such a stage of prosperity, 
though part of it could rightly be claimed by Nana 


Sask is satel _—— 


the Nizam of Hydrabad and in different adegree by the -Tipu 
Sultan. ’—Compton, Introduction, page 8. 

(1) Sindia could muster 40,000 disciplined infantry 
with 380 guns the whole commanded by Perron who was 
assisted by an efficient staff of -300 Europeans. Sindia’s 

» Brigades were one factor and, as events proved, the most 
formidable factor in that possible combination which a 
hundred years ago threatened the existente of the English 
power in India. The story of these Brigades is the story of 


the European Military Adventurers of Hindustan... De Boigne’s: 


army was the first of these three organizations (the Marathas, 
the Nizam and Tipu Sultan) to be called into existence and 
the last of them to be broken up...”—Compton, Introduction, 
page 9, 
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'Phadnavis, 18 due to Mahadji Sindia, whose success 
in Hindustan has been equalled by the achievements 
of no other conqueror except Shivaji and Bajirao I. 
With all the might of the British nation crouching 
behind them, the Company’s Governors in India had 
ito quietly suffer the Marathas to have their own way. 
‘During Mahadji Sindia’s regime, backed as it was 
by the might of the Poona Darbar, the dream of the 
great Madhav Rao Ballal Peshwa—the very Peshwa 
from whom Nana and Mahadji learnt. their first 
- Jlessons in statesmanship and diplomacy oy 
fully realized and the Moghal power had comple- 
tely given way before the tremendous scale of 


—had been 


the Maratha wave of invasion. The Maratha success 
was not without a passive opposition from the side of 
the ‘Company, but in 1790 as well as in the Twelve 
coming years—years which witnessed the death of 
Nana, Mahadji and Hari Pant and the rise of short- 
sivhted chiefs like Bajirao [land Daulat Rao Sindia— 
‘they were able to do no active harm to the power and 
ithe inflaence of the Peshwa’s Government. We 
would illustrate our remarks by an extract from the 
then official organ, “the Calcutta Gazette.”” That official 
organ contains the following noteworthy paragraph, 
which is worthy of a serious study :“‘ Many have 


(1). Grant Duff and Maratha writers duly acknowledge 
the fact that Nana and Mahadji owed their spirit of patriotism 
and love for the solidarity of the Maratha Empire to the 
Peshwa Madhav Rao I. Vide Letters, Memoranda, etc,” by 
Rao Bahadur Kashinath Narayan Sane. 
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urged the necessity of upholding the Moghal influence 
to counterbalance the power of the Hindus; but this 
‘should seem bad policy, as we should causelessly 
become obnoxious and involve ourselves in the interest 
of a declining state.” ‘ Divide and Rule ’ is 
considered, as Sir W. Hunter says, a master-piece of 
policy from very remote times." That policy was: 
many times vigorously pursued by the East India 
Company, but during the days of Nana and 
Mahadji, the evil workings of this policy were 
counteracted with great ease and almost without 
delay. Excepting the Kast India Company, the 
Marathas had, at that time, no foe worthy of 
consideration. So long as able and shrewd men like 
Mahadji and Nana lived, the Maratha Empire thrived 
in spite of all odds. After their death, it fell an easy 
victim to nets spread for the ruin of the Marathi 
power—the only power which firmly had checked the 


progress of the Kast India Compwny. ay 


(1) The: habe would be intebeettal to see what 
Colonel Tod has to say on this point :-— Enjoying the most 
distinguished post among the foreign chieftains of Holkar’s. 
State he {| Ameer Khan ] added the epithel of traitor to his 
other titles, when the British Governnieny adopting the 
leading maxim of Asiatic policy, ‘Divide et impera’ 
guaranteed to him the sovereignty of tile districts on his 
abandoning the Marathas.” Vol. I, page 468. 

(2) See Mr. H. A. Ackworth’s “ Ballads of the 
Marathas ” and “ The Rise of the Maratha Power ” by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Mahadeo Govind Ranade, Vide also 
“The Marathas and the Moghals ” by the present writer in 


this connection. 


ay 
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Here ends the account of the career of a truly 
great man—a man who never knew failure in most of 
his undertakings. From the time of Mahadji’s death, 
failure was the rule and success the exception. The 
mighty dominions of Sindia in the different parts of 
the country were gradually weakened by the short- 
sighted and impolitic conduct of Daulat Rao, whose 
imprudent behaviour gave rise to innumerable feuds. 
in Sindia’s family especially and in the whole of Maha- 
rashtra generally. Mahadji had raised the glory and 
greatness of the Maratha Empire as well as extended 
the power and influence-of the Sindia Family. Daulat 
Rao conducted himself in such a way as to weaken the 
Péshwa’s streneth as well as his own, During these 
times Nana and Mahadji were the only persons, who. 
appreciated the value of the proverb “Union is 
Streneth. ’ After the death of these two men, the 


(1) The death of Mahadji Sindia, and the accession 
of his nephew Daulat Rao, his murder of the Sainowee: 
Brahmans, and his quarrels with the Bais ( wives of the 
tleceased Sindia ), all oceurred at this time, and materially 
influenced the events in Mewar. The power of Ambaji as 
Subhedar of Hindustan was strengthened by the minority of 
Sindia, although contested by Luckba Dada and the Bais, 
supported by the Kheechi Prince Durjan Sal, and the Duttea 
Raja, who fought and died for the princesses. Luckba Dada 
wrote to the Rana of Oodepore to throw off Ambaji’s syoke 
and expel his lieutenant; while Ambaji commanded his 
deputy to eject the Sainowee Brahmans, supporters of 
Luckba, from all the lands in Mewar—Tod’s Rajasthan, 
Vol. I, page 451, 
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history of Gwalior and also of the whole Maratha 
Empire, presents a scene of frequent dissensions, 
treachery, disunion, anarchy, and assassination, Bad 
ways have invariably bad ends and m accordance with 
this law, the Maratha Empire fell to the ground and 
Sindia lost more than two-thirds of his territories, 
The hopes of Maharashtra were thus blasted for ever, 


The cause of Mahadji Sindia’s death was, 
according to the unimpeachable authority of Capt. 
Grant Duff and several other writers of Maharashtra 
“ violent fever.” These weighty words of the 
Historian of the Marathas are corroborated by the 
undoubted testimony of the Maratha Bakhars, which 
unanimously declare that Sindia died of “ Nawa- 
Jwar.” Mr. Keene, author of “ Madhav Rao Sindia,” 
however, gives credit to an obviously false and strange 
account, never heard of and credited before, regard- 
ing Sindia’s death = Mr. Keene’s authority is a 
Mohammedan Historian, an inhabitant of Behar, who 
says that Mahadji was waylaid and attacked by a party 
of soldiers at the instance of Nana Phadnavis, and 
Sindia, while defending himself against his enemies, re- 
ceived mortal wounds of which he died at Wanawdi.” 


(1) The famous scholar of Mahapashtra, Professor 
Chintaman Gangadhar Bhanu, attaches not the least importance 
to this account. He considers the story to be entirely false. 
qerstat ataidt aad as seit a areatat aentt ane, om fae 
aoparet AAT areata geaT arét —B. I. 8. M., page 96. 

Vide “ Fall of the Moghal Empire” by Mr. H, G. 
Keene, M.A., 1.¢C.8., C.1.E., page 230. 
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Now the first witness whom I call to testify to 
the falsehood of this charge against Nana Phadnavis 
is Mr. Keene himself. In his “ Fall of the Moghal 
Empire,’ Mr. Keene does not attach any importance 
to the obviously untrue account in the “ Tawarikha-i- 
Muzaffari.” He makes the following observations 
regarding its worth: “ From the situation of the 
writer (of Tawarikba-i-Muzaffari ), who appears to 
have lived in Behar and Hindustan, as well as from 
the vagueness with which he tells his story, it is 
evidently 2 meré rumour ........” These are plain 
words and no efforts are required to explain them still 
more, If there were at all any need to prove the 
total falsehood of this crucl and groundless charge 
against. Nana, Mr. Keene’s words themselves are 
sufficient for the purpose."’ 


Itis howevera pity that without bringing forward 
any stronger authority than “Tawarikha-i-Muzaffari,” 
which Mr. Keene himself tells us to be of no value 
in ‘proving the charge alluded to above, the author of 


‘ Wel rae 
‘ Madhav Rao Sindia ” should have made room for 


(1) The Persian author (of Tawarikha-i-Muzaffari) briefly 
states that the Peshwa, whose mind was certainly at this 
time much embittered against Mahadji Sindia, sent 
assassins to way-lay him at a little distance from the City.” 
—Keene, This statement is entirely false. The Peshwa’s 
mind was never embittered against Sindia. Mr. Keene 
is obviously wrong. The Peshwa Madhav Rao Narayan was 
always pleased with Sindia. 
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° 
an obviously erroneous statement in his subsequent 
work." 

We dilate-on this point as a little more discussion 


svould be greatly interesting. 5 


bad . . . 
2, It ought to be borne in mind that Captain 


Grant Duff does not, even distantly, suggest. the 
possibility of any such foul deed on the part of Nana. 
The worthy historian of the Marathas, who has 
narrated even the most commonplace events, would 
certainly have said something about such an important 
event, if it were supported by any reliable evidence 
or even rumour in Maharashtra.” 


(1) Mr, Keene admits that there is no better 
authority than Grant Duff and yet he feels inclined to attach 
some weight at least to what the doubtful Tavikha-i- Muzaffari 
says on this point ! Vide Keene’s Sindia, page 203. ¥ 
(2) Grant Duff has never hesitated to expose the short- 
comings of the Maratha Brahmans and th@re is no reason to 
think that he would have ignored such an important 
occurrence, if it had any basis. That Nana and Mahadji had 
been fully reconciled would be corroborated by the following 
letter from Nana to Daulat Rao Sindia :— 
“agifia arava sada Tefal a —aah alte Here sya ea 
fedia aii, Ra. Gerard mest fax wnéreagy aie aret qata 
ara targa Peat att, acardt atatt a Becta ange, ayaranril qed areaTa 
4 qg ane. eat araoratt aan at, azar ated a weet are St wet 
ara a ang ang a andy wearftarr area, aia ato atiel sia 
gerard aiftaera eet wae arel, ata dat ae acy fave ae ve 
fier ane. aa Heda aie atte eA ea aT oe Fark 
aqne wari.” Vide Natu’s Sindia, page 300. . 


. 
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3. Sir John Maleolm, the renowned author of 
the “ Memoirs of Central India,’ who had special 
opportunities of acquiring information on important 
events about the Maratha States, does not at. all 
implicate Nana in the atrocious deed, which Mr. 
Keene ascribes to him. Sir John has estimated the 
approximate number of the Maratha Brahman families 
living in Central India. Could then such an 
indefatiguable writer have omitted to allude to such 


an important event ? © 


4, Up to this stage ‘the testimony of the 
European authors regarding the foul charge against 
Nana is taken into consideration. Now let us see what 
the Matatha Bakhars have to say regarding this point. 
Two different Bakhars unequivocally assert that 
Mahadji and Nana were perfectly reconciled to each 
other through the laudable endeavours of Hari Pant 
Tatya Phadke. 

5. Both Mabadji and Nana bound themselves 
by oath not to entertain any suspicion about each 
other: This oath was further confirmed by the 
exchange of “ Bel Bhandar,” the strongest form of 
oath among the Hindus. The letters written by them 


(1) Colonel Meadows Taylor, in his.” History of 
India ” says:—" Madhav Rao Peshwa, a high spirited and 
generous youth, was delighted with Mahadji Sindia whom 
he found to be a frank free soldier, and the intercourse with 
him was far more agreeable than that with his guardian 

-and minister, Nana Phadnavis.” Taylor's History of India, 
page 529-30, : 
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have seen the light of day by their publication some 
time ago in the valuable Life of Nana by: Mr. Waman: 
Shastri Khare of Miraj State. 

6. Nana was an exceedingly pious and 
kind-hearted man and to lay such a dirty charge at 
his door is to betray a gross ignorance of the life and 
career of the illustrious Minister. Both Mahadji and 

Nana did try to control each other’s inffuence in such 
a manner as not to allow it to grow to a dangerous 
extent. They were, however, so far-sighted as 
not to permit their ambition to be so: powerful as to: 
endanger the Maratha Empire. Moreover it may be 
mentioned that Nana had a very great regard for 
Mahadji, as will be seen from a perusalof the several 
Maratha works, Nana’s letters, ete.,. reeently presented 
to the public. through the exertions of Rao Sahib- 
Modak, B-A., and Kao Bahadur Sane, BA, the 
authors of is Kawyetihas Sangraha.” 

‘ asd BNE: 

(1) Mr. Keene qtidtew the aiiehootiee of Sir Dinka Rao: 
in respect of Mahadji Sindia’s character as follows:—" My 
valued friend Sir Dinkar Rao informs that, among other 
traditions of high Maratha society, he has been told by aged 
men that the Maharaja was never known to evince serious 
displeasure save with cowards and men who fled in battle. 
To all others his favour was equal, and s(ely opportioned to 
merit, no matter what might be their creed, caste, or colour.” 
If Mr. Keene would have condescended to ask Sir 
Dinkar Rao about this event surely he would have'told the: 
truth. I have heard several anecdotes from very old and 
highly respectable Maratha persons: regarding important 
events and men in Maratha History. None, in fact, has ever: 
known about the atrocious rumour referred. toby Tarikha-i- 
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7. The Company's officers’ at Bombay, the: 
partisans of Raghoba, were ever ready to discredit the 
Poona Darbar and to give currency to several evil 
reports regarding the Peshwa’s Government. They 
took every opportunity to spread the foulest rumours 
regarding Nana personally, and also about his party, 
to which Sindia had strongly adhered up to the last 
breath of his life. Even these officers have said 
nothing about this cruel deed imputed by Mr. Keene: 
to the pious and God-fearing Nana. 


8, Besides, what earthly blessing was to be- 
obtained by Nana by stooping to perpetrate such an» 
atrocious deed, which was against his very nature t and 
which would have brought about that very calamity 
which Nana ever tried to avert.® Mahadji was not 
ina pkeat a to take ‘the offtes by foree from Hans, 


Muzaffari and believed by Mr. Keene in his Life of Mahadji- 
Sindia, Vide Keene’s ‘Moghal Empire, page 230," 


(1) In 1794 Sindia stood very high in the 
estimation and affection of the Peshwa Madhav Rao Narayan 
and this is evident from the evidence of Maratha writers as 
well'as the testimony of Colonel Meadows Taylor, whose 
words are quoted in this connection. It would thus be 
clear that the author of Tarikha-i-Muzaffari is certainly wrong 
in saying that the Peshwa’s mind «vas embittered against 
Sindia. 


(2) Nana always desired to control Sindia and not 
to kill him, Nana knew well that the disappearance of a 
patriotic person like Sindia from Maharashtra at that 


period was the surest sign of weakening the party to which: 
Nana clung. 
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“in whose interests Holkar, Bhosle, Phadke, 
Potwardhan and several other Maratha Sardars were 
-ever ready to act. It was then only by persuading 
the Peshwa that Mahadji would have gained his 
object. But the appropriate reply given by the 
Peshwa at Loghar had gone a great way to dissuade 


Mahadji from the pursuit of an object, the attainment 


-of whieh was beset with no pleasant issues. Lurther 
it must be remarked that both Nana and Mahadji 


were aware of the fact that the fall of any one of 
-them was, at that critical time, ruinous to the Maratha 
Empire (see the correspondence between them). A 
perusal of Nana’s letters to Mahadji® completely 
convinces us that no man at that time had a greater 
knowledge of Mahadji’s ability and his useful services 


to the Ma ratha Empire than Nana. Could then a 
“patriot,” a “ pious” man of Nana’s type have 


“stooped. to commit such a heinous a act as that imputed 


(1). In_ his shits —— a & Fe Mr. Bhagwat 
makes an astounding assertion to the effect that Mahadji 
desired to suppress the Brahman influence and to renovate 
the power of the Raja of Satara. Mr. Natu has refuted 
this point in his‘ Life of .Mahadji Sindia,’ page 274, The 
eult of Brahman-hatred had not come into vogue in Mahadji 
_ Sindia’s time. It appeared after the year 1818 and its 
causes need not be discussed here in detail. Brahman-hatred 
is a product of much later origin. 

(2) Vide “Life of Nana Phadnavis” by Pandit 
Wasudeo Shastri Khare, pages 97 and 205, in connection with 
_the reconciliation of Nana and Mahadji. Nana Phadnavis’ 
letter to Daulatrao Sindia published in Natu’s “Mabadji 
-Sindia,” is very inzportant. Vide Appendix. 
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to him by Mr. Keene? A more painful account 
than what has been given’in Mr. Keene's work on 
the worthless authority of Tarikh-i-Muzaffari, without 
trying to ascertain about its truth, we have never had 
the misfortune to read, 

9. Inconelusion it should be sonnel that if 
a Mohammedan historian, living in Behar, is to be 
believed in proving the truth or falsehood of an 
event in Maharashtra, surely the Maratha Bakhars, 
which according to Captain Duff and other. Kuropean 
aiuthors are of greater histoyical w orth than the 
grand eloquent and somewhat exaggerated accounts of 
the Mohammedan writers,‘ have decidedly a much 
more claim to be believed also, Under these 
vcircumstanees, it may be said without any hesitation 
that Mr. Keene’s charge against Nana utterly falls to 
the ground, It isa pity that Mr. Keene should 
allow a room in bis work to such a dirty imputation 
against Nana’s character without making any enquiry 


whether the imputation has any corroboration from 
(i) 


the Maratha works relating to History. 


(1)* The following extract from Compton's De Buigne 
would show that European writers have not really 
appreciated Mahadji Sindia’s character when they allege 
that Sindia’s humility was artificial: —‘“With a sycophantic 
assumption of humility which he always carried to excess 
throughout his life, Mahadji declined all honours for 
himself. But for his Suzerain the Peshwa, he requested 
the dignity of Vakil-i-Mutalique, or supreme deputy of the 
Emperor, a post which carried with it paramount authority. 
This was accorded by Shah Alum, who thus signed away 
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10. The author of “ Madhav Rao Sindia ’” 
ought to have consulted some of the Marathi works: 
before he based his charge against Nana on the 
authority of a Behar Historian. He ought to have,. 
however, convinced himself about the respective 
worth of the Maratha and Mohammedan Historians- 
While the former write in plain, simple, and unadorned 
style without trying to misrepresent facts, the latter” 
frequently indulge in “ thirteen gun tall talk” 
and disgusting exaggerations. But our judgment in 
this case would probably be considered as prejudiced 
or preconceived. We, therefore, give a long extract 
from the work of an able and well-informed and 


disinterested writer, Mr. Scott Waring, ia corro- 


boration of our views. There is not the least doubt 
that. what Mr. Scott Waring observes, is truth and 
nothing but the bare truth. The able historian lived 
in times when it had not quite become a fashion to- 
twist true facts for gaining a political end and when 
a systematic disregard of Maharashtra had not come 


his regal power. As a natural consequence Mahadji “the 
Peshwa’s local representative, assumed the office, and with it 
the control of the imperial army, th, sols machine of 
Government in oriental  politics.”” Elsewhere we have: 
mentioned in this work that simplicity, piety, and humility 
were the leading traits in his character. 


(1) See “Twenty-one Days in India” by George 
Aberigh Mackay, the talented Principal of the Daly College 
at Indore. 
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into vogue. Inthe preface to his history, Mr. 
Scott Waring makes the following remarks : 


“However much I may regret the scantiness of 

my materials and the paucity of striking events, I 

must still congratulate myself that my enquiries have 
not often led me to consult Persian authorities, None, 
so far L can judge, can be mre fallacions or can less re- 

quite the diligence of patientinvestigation. Ferista, who 
composed a gen2ral history of India as well as a parti- 
cular history of the Deccan, is almost the only historian 
who merits the praise of impartiality and accuracy. 

He died ‘before the era of the Maratha independence 

-and his mantle has not fallen on any of bis brethren. 
The Moslems, of course, view with animosity and 

anguish the progress the Marathas have made in the 

conquest of their fairest provinces. und which of late 

years must have been aggravated by the bondage of 

their king, the unfortunate representative of the house 


It is especially worthy of notice that Professor G W. 
Forrest has found no authority or correspondence in the 
Bombay State Papers to support the view of Mr. Keene. 
On page 5.37 of the said State Papers Mr. Malet mentions 
the death of Mahadji Sindia, on 12th February, 1794, at 
8 P.M. The Bombay authorities, partizans of Raghoba ag 
they were, would certainly have mentioned details in this 
respect and would undonbtedly have never forgiven the 
Poona Minister if any foul act was suspected in the 
death of Mahadji Sindia, an event Which in itself was 
very important. ‘The Bombay State Papers, however, have 
men ioned the significant fact that Sindia had won the 
full favour of the Peshwa Sawai Madhav Rao. 

(1) Mr. Seott Waring was in the Bombay Secretariat in 


the early part of the 19th Century. Vide Forrest’s Selections 
from Bombay State Papers, Vol. I, Pages 590-592, 
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of Timur. From such persons little that was fayour-- 
able to the Maratha character could be expected... The: 
facts they give, are garbled and perverted, while the: 
slightest circumstance against them is seized upon and! 
extended to an immeasurable length. Their forced! 
and unnatural images, their swelling cadences _and 
modulated phraseology are as disgusting to & diseri- 
minating taste as. they must be inimical to- . 
historical truth. Although the Persian histories: 
be not written in verse, yet they partake of all 
its faults. They abound in quaint similes and! 
forced antithesis, while the redundancy of their epi- 


thets distracts--and bewilders attention. If- this. 


judgment to the Persian scholar seems harsh, I refer 
him to the History of the Late Nizam of the Deccan 
or if he objects to the undisputed master of this 
prurient style, the celebrated Abul Fazal.” 

“Not so the Maratha Histories. Their Historians 
write in a plain, simple and unaffected style, content 
to relate passing events.in -apposite terms, without 
seeking turgid, imagery or inflated phraseology. No- 
attempt is made to make the worse appear the better. 
Victory and defeat are briefly related and if they pass 
over the latter too hastily, they donot dwell upon 
the former with unnecessary minitertess, They do- 
not endeavour to bias or mislead the judgment but 
are certainly greatly deficient in chronology and 
historical reflections.” 

In connection with what has been said above,. 
the observations of a great and good writer, Sir John 
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Kaye, thecelebrated historian of the Indian Rebellion, 
r 


are worth noticing. They ought to be remembered 


y all writers, especially the writers of Histories. “ 


In his grand work on “The Indian Mutiny,” Sir 
John Kaye mikes the following noble observations: — 
“There is no greater literary crime than the infliction 
of pain without thorough enquiry into the painful 
statements made and ample proof of their trath, 
except to stand by them after their falsehood has 


(Ly) Ie ne reader wiabets to find aputhice dnstance of such 
‘a kind, he will find it in the “ Tftroduction to the Selections 
from Bombay State Papers” by Professor G. W. Forrest 
of the Deccan College at Poona. The learned Professor, with- 
out caring for any evidence whatever, has ventured to indulge 
in Beahininophobia and unnecessarily given much pain by 
his statement, that the Peshwa Balaji Vishwanath was of an 
inferior caste of Brahmans. Nobody in India can, in 
these days, be misled by such groundless assertions. 
We much regret that high officials in India, sometimes, make 
such amusing assertions about the Indians that they simply 
create laughter. General Sir Omoore Creagh, in his recent 
book “India Studies,” says, without carefully sifting the: 
evidence on the subject, that the Sikhs are not Hindus. 
Forty years’ resilence in India is certainly no evidence to» 
support such an assertion. We cannot certainly recognize 
Professor Forrest or General Creagh as valid authorities 
entitled to give opinion on such points. By the way we 
ask the learned Professor what he means by creating 
the unnatural divisions of “Superior Brahmans” and “Inferior 
Brahmans: Professor Forrest's opinion on this point is 
ag ridiculous as that of General Sir Omoore Creagh who has 
made the: bold statement that the Sikhs are not Hindus r 
In my “Bhagwat Gita” I have pointed out how the General’ s. 
view is entirely wrong. ; 
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Jyeen made manifest.” Had Mr. Keene condescended 
to make a “thorough enquiry” before he hurled such 
‘an extremely improper charge against a personage, 
for whom Mahadji himself had, in spite of the 
temporary political rivalry between them, the greatest 


respect and regard ? 


The following extracts would suffice to show 
how great was the intimacy between the Peshwa and 
~ Mahadji and how false the rumours :— 


“The Peshwa visited Mahadji Sindia at his 
tent on the Gokul Ashtami festival, 


1793-94. Page 243. 3 Ae 
74~ when presents were given by Sindia.” 


“Presents were received from Mahadji Sindia 
on the oceasion of his visit to 


1792-93. Page 242. 
the Palace.” 


“Mahadji Sindia requested that the Fort Juga 
situated in the bed of the Narbada 
in Taluka Hande be. given to 
him to enable him to put down the Bhils who, 
were infesting the territory along the Narbada. 
His request was granted and Naro Ballal was 
directed to hand over the Fort to him.” “Extracts 


from the Peshwa’s Diaries’’ by R. PaVad, B.A. 


1778-79. Page 228. 


“The office of Nayabi (deputy) in connection 
with the dignity of -Vakil Mutalik 
and Amir-ul-Umrao (conferred on 
the Peshwa, by the Emperor) was bestowed on 


1792-93. Page 243, 


ron” 


"Mahadji Sindia, and presents of jewellery, clothes, &e., 
«were made to him.” a | | 
Péshwa’s Diaries. 
Presents. were received on the oceasion of the 
Peshwa’s visit to Mahadji Sindia’s 
tent for dinner. . 


Presents were sent by Mahadji Sindia to the 


11792-93, 


Peshwa’s wife- 

Presents were received on the oceasion of the 
Peshwa’s visit to Mahadji Sindia’s tent on the 
Gokul Ashtami festival. — 

Presents were received from Mahadji Sindia 
‘on the oecasion of the Peshwa’s visit to his tent 
-on the previous day, that is, Falgun Vadya 30, for 
the Shimga festival. 

“The Fort of Asheergarh was not yet made 

over to Mahadji Sindia, as previous- 
1781-82. Page 238. : 

ly directed. It was now ordered to 
be made over to him.” 

“ The Parganas of Bhander, Mahu Mohani, and 
‘naa slasitho. Khalasis Fatepur in Taluka Jhansi 
of Sansthan Datia were given to 
Mahadji Sindia as Military Sa ‘anjam.”” 

Mr. Keene, while extolling Mahadii’s merits, 
places hifa above ‘all’ Asiatic conquerors, He says, 
“Among Asiatic public men, at least, there is ne 
name that can be fairly matched with that of Mahadji 
Sindia, and even to these he was superior, alike 
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in the scale of his success, and in the qualities of 
his head and heart.” Such a praise lavished on one- 
of our greatest heroes is certainly most agreeable: 
to the Marathas but public opinion in Maharashtra 
places Shivaji and Bajirao I above Mabadji Sindia,. 
both in point of the scale of their success and the 
qualities of their head and heart. Mahadji, though 
his success was certainly unparalleled, had not to meet 
_ with those grave difficulties which Shivaji and Bajirao- 
had to face, and yet a careful study of the triumphant 
‘ careers of the two ideal Maratha heroes would 
compel any right-thinking student of history 
to confess that they were superior to Mahadji 
Sindia in all respects and that their achievements. 
did not fall short of that uncommon success. which» 
crowned Mahadji’s great exploits. It must be borne- 
in mind that Sindia’s glorious success in Hindustan. 
was not absolutely the outcome of his single and 
unaided exertions, A great deal of the glorious 
success of Mahadji was due to the constant guidance- 
of the Poona Darbar and their ceaseless co-operation, 
Further on, Mr. Keene says that he is supported 
by all the dipositories of Maratha tradition as well as 
by the works of such authors as Grant Duff and 
(1) Mahadji Sindia would stand certainly below 
Shivaji, Balaji Vishwanath, Bajirao I and Madhav Rao I in the- 
impartial distribution of historical justice. This view of 
ours is supported by Maratha authorities as well as by 


the opinions of Grant Duff, Elphinstoné, Marshman, Taylor, 
Steel, and others, 
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Elphinstone when he places Mahadji above Shivaji 
and Bajirao I and other Asiatic conquerors. But 
we dare to declare that even a cursory perusal of the 

Maratha Bakhars as well as the writing of Grant 
Duff and Elphinstone will convince the reader that alt 
of them strengthen our statement rather than those 
of Mr. Keene. The Right Honourable Mr. Elphin- 
stone, who was eminently qualified to deliver opinions 
on-Maratha polities and history, has pronounced 
his opinion on Bajirao as follows :— 

“Baji Rao, ‘') the ablest of all the Brahman 
dynasty and of all’ the Maratha nation except 

Shivaji.” These weighty words of the Right Honour- 
able gentleman, words which are certainly corroborated 
by Captain Grant Duff and the dipositories of 
Maratha tradition, do quite conclusively prove that 
all of them unhesitatingly agree in considering the 
Great Shivaji and the Great Bajirao as superior to 
Mahadji Sindia in every respect. 

(1) “In 1714 Balaji Vishwanath, a Brahman, raised 
himself’ from an inferior position in the State to the 
high Office of Premier. By degrees he completely gained 
the confidence of Shahu and persuadel him to divest 
himself of all the cares of Government and resign them to 
him. In course of time Shahu even went so far as to invest 
Balaji with all the ensign of authority. Every order was 
issued directly from the Peshwa,..... This form of Government 
continued to the day of the last Peshwa....-- Balaji caused the 
office to be made hereditary in his family and he wag. 
succeeded by Bajirao, his eldest son, an able man and 


thorough soldier, who greatly extended the Maratha 
dominion. His father had deprived Shahu of power 3 he 
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- Mr. Keene seems to call in question the political. 
morality of Mahadji and goes on to say that “most 
certainly, in the India of Sindia’s time, men who 
came to the front in public affairs were usually either 
rogues or ruffians.” Truly speaking, this holds good,. 
as the Great Poet Pope says, in the case of all 
empire-builders in one way or the other. If 
the above statement be true in the case of Mahadji 
and his other native contemporaries, it will not at all 
be false in that of the Company’s Governors, who 
were carrying on their intrigues with the Native 
Courts. A glance at Lord Morley’s “Burke” discloses 
the stern facts that Clive and Hastings, whose 


deprived him of liberty..-..- * Introduction to the “Selection 
from Bombay State Papers,” page ii. Professor Forrest is 
undoubtedly inaccurate in saying that Balaji or Bajirao 
deprived Shahu of power or liberty. We expected. ay, 
better judgment on this point, We are sorry that the ~~ 
Professor of the Deccan College failed to see that Shahu freely 
recognized Balaji’s merits. ‘The dividing line which separates 
the two periods coincides with the transfer of sovereign 
powers from the descendants of Shivaji and Shahu to 
the hands of the Brahman Peshwas, when, on the death 
of Shahu, the Maratha Capital was removed from Satara 
to Poona. The deed executed by Raja Shahu empowered the 
Pesghwa to manage the whole governme th of the empire on 
the condition of perpetuating the Raja's name, and keeping 
up the dignity of the house; and this deed was ratified, 
jater on, by Shahu’s successor, Ram Raja, when he agreed to 
renounce all power on condition of a small tract near Satara 
peing assigned to his own management”—Page 2, Justice 
Ranade’s Introduction to the Satara Raja’s and the Peshwa’s 
Diaries. 
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dark deeds were exposed by the illustrious Edmund 
Burke and other’ statesmen ‘'’ were certainly in no 
way better men than Mahadji and his “native 
contemporaries.” In short, in the Hast as well as 
in the West the ways of conquest and acquisition 
of territories are invariably the same and they can- 
not, strictly speaking, stand the test of morality 
in its rigid sense. A saintly behaviour is both 
disinclined to as well as unsuited for gaining an 


earthly. empire. A conqueror is certainly not a 
saint. ‘?? y 


(1) I have given extracts from the works of Roberts, 
Marshman, Taylor and others to show how the servants 
of the Kast India Company from the humblest Civil servant 
to the Governor, were carrying nefarious and unscrupulous 
transactions: with the Indian Princes as well as with the 
people. A perusal of the report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons would be intensely interesting 
in this connection-— 

‘Parliament was convened earlier than usual and its 
proceedings, Which are memorable in English History, 
were carried on amidst much excitement on both sides, 
The Select Committee did its duty fearlessly, and the 
exposure made of fraud, peculation and mismanagement by 
the Company’s servants, detérmined the Ministry to make 
an entire renovation in the conduct of affairs in India.” — 
Taylor. ; z 

(2) seoeee The English public was thoroughly aroused. 
and would be content with nothing short of a searching 
enquiry.....the conviction that a new constitution was needed, 
apart from the fiery denunciations of Burke on the one hand, 
and the special pleading of the East India Company 
on the other, was clear to moderate men, of all shades 
of politics......It was at this time that the final and specific 
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On pave 195 of “Madhav Rao Sindia” Mr, Keene 
says that “Mahadji, evidently enough, cared as little 
for the terrors of the next world as for the pomp of 
the world he knew.” We do not think that there is 
any shadow of truth in this statement. We know on 
the best: possible authority that Mahadji was not such 
a sceptic as to care a fig for “the terrors of the next 
world.” We are assured by the unimpeachable 
works of eminent Maratha writers that Mahadji 
was a thoroughly pious Hindu and had as great 
regard for the faith ‘'’ he professed as his great 
contemporary Nana Phadnavis.‘ 2) Mahadji’s religious 


accusations against Lord Clive were brought forward by 
the Chairman of the Select Committee......” Taylor’s History 
of India, pages 479-480. 

(1) Mahadji’s favourite place of residence was Mathura 
and there is a concensus of opinion regarding his well-known 
pious propensity, which greatly developed in his old age. His 
love for the Hindu religion was proverbial and several 
‘authentic anecdotes corroborate the view. Vide Bharat-Itihas 
Sanshodhak Mandole. Vide pages 107-111 of “Life of 
Jivbadada Bakshi,” where the account of the meeting of 
Saint Sohirobanath and Mahadji Sindia is given in detail. 
Does it not prove the falsehood of Mr. Keene’s statement ? 
'The sacred hymns composed by Mahadji Sindia are worthy 
of being remembered in this connection. 

(2) _ Vide“ Mahadji Sindia”’ by the Uon’ble Mr. Natu, 
page 269, where the learned author remarks as follows:— 

“ qateia a3 afin eh aga a aaear Gare aaa RacHsrata 
gens HZ AA Ga. arama Pea FAM, gars ara gone fea Afneah 
edt ait avatar qi aan eet Fadler eae TRAATAT ga 
ge at Fat oe dana ont, eraea el dase seqreal Tar 
Prema ain ge activa Tae Aatdt drm arefaear rete ate BTA...” 
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geal was as remarkable as that of any other pious 
Maratha Sardar of his time. Sindia was more 
_orthodox than heterodox. He was decidedly inclined 
towards superstition rather than towards scepticism. 
Throughout Mahadji’s career one never meets with 
any act that can furnish the least confirmation for 
the obviously bold and unwarranted assertion which 
Mr. Keene makes. As regards Mahadji’s love of 
pomp it would be more accurate to say that Sindia, 
though himself of simple habits and unassuming 
disposition, did like to be surrounded by pomp 
and splendour which he made subservient to his 
ambitious views of aggrandisement. Though Mahadji 
Sindia was “content with the substanee of power 
without caring to drape himself in its robes,” yet 
the dazzling magnificence of Mahadji’s camp and 
Court forms the subject of many a graphic deserip- 
tion.) It was Sindia’s bonhumie ‘and love of 
pomp , and splendour by which he had won the 
heart of his young master at Poona and thus paved 
the way for the realisation of those grand views, 


(1) Our readers would learn much about the dazzling 

magnificence which characterized the mode of living in 
those days of European officers in India, who had golden 
“ Wukkas ” and had large emoluments in addition to their 
pay. “The Resident at Benares at this time, as we have 
geen, had a salary of £ 1,350 a year, which would now be 
considered fair remuneration for the position, but he made 
pesides in indirect ways the huge amount of £ 40,000 a year, 
and if we are to believe Lord Cornwallis, other perquisites 
esides...."P. E. Roberts, page 226. ;, 
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which Mahadji was afterwards inclined to abandows 
at the wise and far-sighted suggestions of Hari: 
Pant Phadke, the common friend of Nana and’ 
Mahadji and the unswerving well-wisher of the 
Maratha Empire. ‘'? At Delbi Mahadji was very’ 
particular that the old and forlorn Shah Alum’s- 
installation on the throne should be celebrated with» 
much pomp and splendour, though the Shah himself’ 
would have been quite contented if all the display’ 
of pomp would have been altogether dispensed with. 
Under these circumstances, it cannot be quite correct 
or accurate to say that Sindia did not care for 
the pomp of the world he knew. ‘2? On the other: 
hand, there is a strong evidence to believe that of all 
Sindia’s Maratha contemporaries, Mahadji,  not- 
withstanding. the fact that he usually wore a 
comparatively less gorgeous apparel, cared most for 


(1) “Sindia had won the goodwill of the Peshwa...... 
Hie took pride in the humble origin of his race and had 
a deep veveration for the ancient institutions of his native 
land, His personal tastes were those rather of the mountain 
warriors of the Deccan than of a great princes......The chief 
object throughout his life was to make the Maratha federation 
supreme on the continent.....- ”* Introduction, Forrest, P. 29- 

(2) In his declining age Mahadji \gindia had become 
very fond-of the company of saints and saintly persons. In . 
his youth also he was extremely God-fearing and orthodox. 
Mr. Natu’s view is already given as regards this point. Vide 
also “ Bharat Itihas Sangrah, ” Vol. XVII, wherein the ac- 
count of Saint Dattanath of Ujjain is given. Saint Dattanath 
accompanied Sindia to Hindustan and remained with hin»; 
at Mathura and «Gwalior, 
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a display of pomp which was one of the unfailing 
instruments which he frequently made use of in 
gaining his political ends. We refrain from noticing 
such and similar statements with more detailed 
discussion, though by the way we cannot help: 
observing that Mr, Keene and others are far from 
right when they assert that Sindia desired to be 
independent of the Peshwa,''’ Elsewhere we have 
said something on this point. 

That Mr. Keene is wrong in believing that 
Mahadji Sindia cared as little for the terrors of the 
next world as for the pomp of the world he knew 
can be established by over-whelming evidence. 
Mahadji was exceedingly fond of the company 
of saints, as we have observed elsewhere. The 
account of the meeting of Sindia with the saint 
Sohirobanath is very interesting. This saint was 


(1) Young India suspects some diplomacy when such 
groundtess assertions are found in historical works written 
by European scholars. We do not like to dwell on this 
unpleasant subject, but we give below the very words of 
Mahadji Sindia in reply to the letter from Nana Phadnavis. 
They would undoubtedly show the tenor of Sindia’s 
attitude towards the Peshwa, who had the keenest regard 
for Mahadji Sindia:— 

arg oe ae 4 thai aie. ara ort fer ata Tararett 
are, ar vat facia said ans ons A ge “ee, F et ata sat ake. 
ger alot aaa at are ta welt ae faa cad eis, der aiarcta 
aaa Te aaa, aed, Heat Het a ads oTela, FAT SN, a Bar aT 
afta anita 4 sindie, 99 aie 4 fait one. Atraigrelt Bs Feet are 
Pract nea ay fata He. aT Tae BiftAS.” 

Itihas Sangraha, Page 89, Vol. II., 1910. 
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F cetitbi of the things of the world and taught 
‘some good lessons to Mahadji, which were greatly 
appreciated by Sindia. Jt is also remarkable 
that Sindia indulged in the pleasure of writing 
sacred poems dedicated to the glory of the Almighty. 
“One hymn, which we give here for the benefit of 
our readers, is worthy of perusal :-— 

Caaraar grat dagernf aor | ale sath Ga TACT ITA “a 
qaatt i qo 1 aa fagel aeet fa aaeita 92 aedt me get | 
sine woh Haft arth wae HE ag wait 11 2 N Aataolt a ait Asat faafact 
af eater 1 aft qeeae fafea aftat acaanfin aA 1 2 
afda aad ane arfaa arc ofa aait 1 Faz das algRe area * Alaa 
fara’ gTzete i) 2 

This sacred hymn well points out the devotional 
warmth and deep faith of Mahadji Sindia and 
it ig sufficient to prove the inaccuracy of Mr. Keene’s 
statement. The triumphal entry of Mahadji Sindia 
in the Mathura City and his gift of a Jagir to the 
chief Temple of = Krishna in Meg holy place 
deserve attention: ‘ 

It is quite necessary that something should be 
said in this work regarding the erroneous view of 
European writers of Maratha History when they 
say that Mahadji Sindia attempted to found an 

“independent kingdom, and that he desired to. be 
independent of and separate from the Maratha 
confideracy, ‘*) headed by the Peshwa. <A. perusal 


(1) Vide page 105 of “ Life of Jivaba Dada Bakshi.” 
(2) A perusal of these pages would - certainly convince 
our readers that Mahadji Sindia’s grand aim was to unite 
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of the foregoing pages would throw ample light 
‘on this point. As, however, the Maratha view of 
this subject is not discussed in any historical work 
written in English we would present it, based as it 
is on evidence which the Hon’ble’ Mr, Natu has 
incorporated in his valuable work “Life of Mahadji 
Sindia” written in the Marathi language. The 
conquered territory was divided in accordance with 
the agreement ‘') between the Peshwa, Sindia and 
Holkar in 1789-1790. This important event took 
yplace at Mathura, where Mahadji had been encamped 
on account of the charm which that sacred place 
had for Sindia. Sindia and Holkar received equal 
shares under the Peshwa’s orders. Says Mr. Natu:— 

(ar apmiawa a rat aineuatiawa wert fre are args wat 
isa eqraa Re atta W cast saare Pefeara a at fees are, val ates 
asia waa st aftare areet dha qaast gram Boats art sate; 
eqia Th acaret Gh seaasa ACAI BRA TA jalaea ea erat,” 


‘and extend the Maratha Empire and not to weaken it by in- 
ternal feuds. See Sindia’s reprimand to his Chitnis (Secretary) 
when the latter desired to fire a salute in honour of Sindia’s 
victory over Holkar’s forces at Lakheri in 1792, when Mahadji 
was actually moved to tears 

(1) The Rohilkhand portion of the territory acquired 
by the Marathas was not divided and later on led to quarrels 
between Sindia and Holkar, the Hostility culminating in 
an. open appeal to arms. 

It was the patch of territory in Rohilkhand yielding 
about eleven lakhs a yeat that led to serious hostility 
between Sindia and Holkar and continued for a long time 
to disturb the peace of the Maratha Empire. Vide Page 299 
of Natu’s Sindia. 
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Mathura was the favourite place of residence 
of Mahadji Sindia who was very anxious to extend 
the Maratha Rule to Benares and thereby gratify 
the great Peshwa Madhav Rao I’s desire by estab- 
lishing the Hindu Rale in the chief center of Hinduism.. 
So far back as the year 1742 the Peshwa Balaji 
Baji Rao, during the course of his expedition 
against Bengal, stopped at Mirzapur with the object 
of taking Benares.‘!? Malharji Holkar heartily 
advocated the idea of founding the Maratha rule 
in the sacred city of the Hindus and re-building a 
Shankar Temple in the place where a Masjid was. 
built in Aurangzeb’s time in the vicinity of 
Shri Vishweshwar Temple. ‘2? It is extremely 
interesting to note the enthusiasm with which the 
Peshwa and his Sardars Sindia, Holkar and others 
exerted themselves to bring Mathura, Dwarka and 
Benares under Hindu Rule. ® That Mahadji Sindia 
felt a particular delight in his camp in Mathura 


(1) See the Peshwa’s Diary, wherein mention is 
made of the Peshwa’s camp at Mirzapur on the Ist of 
June 1742. ‘ 

(2) Vide Itihas Sangraha, Page 44, Vol. II, wherein is 
published a letter from the Family Records of Sardar Dixit 
of Shendurni in Khandesh, dated 27th Juite 1742:— 

“oer tana Praia at, wate faqacdt maar sacle a 
qed tare anid. wa Gage aren foe afta at, & Fete ofa 
ae. Water gH Aaa Ale Bas alte. Va MAMAS! AST FEMS 
APE AL YRS,” 

(3) Ramdas Swami, Guru of Shivaji, had asked for 
a Jagir in Moghal territory, indirectly, of course, raising 
Shivaji’s spirit for conquering the Moghal dominions. Saint 
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meeds no further mention, because Sindia was 


keenly influenced by the counsels of the saints 
in Maharashtra and Upper India. 


We wish to present to our readers an extract 
from Mr. Compton’s work, setting forth in forcible 


language the character and achievements of Mahadji. 
Says Mr. Compton:— 


“ Gifted with political sagacity, skilled in artifice, 
and a master of intrigue, Mahadji’s schemes were 
ambitious but practicable. , Had he lived there is but 
little doubt that he would have fulfilled a portion 
at least of the task he+set himself, and founded an 
independent '!) dynasty which might have claimed 
a place by the side of the greatest in India. His 
military: talents were of the first rank, and he was 
not less a great statesman than a great soldier. 
It was the combination of the highest qualities of 
each that enabled him to recognise the merits of 
De Boigne,'?) and adopt them to his purpose. 


Narayan Dixit, for whom the great Peshwa Baji Rao had the 
highest respect, similarly asked for a Jagir near Mathura 
and Dwarka. Vide Page 39, Vol. Il, June Number of the 
Itihas Sangraha. Narayan Dixit died at Benares on 14th 
October 1748 at the age of 120, and was held in high esteem 
by Aurangzeb and other Emperors of Delhi- 

(1) We have elsewhere shown how the idea of an 
“independant” kingdom, attributed to Mahadji, is groundless. 
Does Mr. Compton adduce any evidence ? 

(2) Our readers would be greatly delighted to know 
something in detail about De Boigne whose name is in- 
separably connected with that of Mahadji Sindia. Hlge- 
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Boldly breaking free from the trammels of long 
established custom, he superseded an untrained 
ynultitude with a comparatively small but compact 
and highly disciplined army, whieh formed a powerful 
weapon in his hand. His enterprise met with its 
due reward, for it raised him up to a position which 
knew no compeer and feared no rival. The fighting 
machine he called into existence made him invincible. 
Before his death, in addition to his vast possessions 
in Central India and Malwa, across the Chambal, 


much has been said about his Brigades. 
On one point we wish to discuss a little more. Was De 
Boigne hostile to the British power ? Lord Wellesley’s letter- 
to General Lake, dated the 8th of July 1803, concludes with 
‘Mr. De Boigne, Sindia’s late general, 
nt of Nepolean Bonaparte. He is 

Lleave you to judge why and. 
e British possessions in the 


where in this work 


the following remarks : 
is now the chief confide 
constantly at St. Cloud. 
wherefore.’ The conquest of th 
East was one of the most charished ambitions of Bonaparte, 
and towards the furtherance of this object, he had undertaken 
the Egyptian Campaign and entered into correspondence 
with Tipu Sultan of Mysore. De Boigne was in Paris and 
Perron had opened communications with the French Govern- 
Bonaparte despatched a fleet of six men-of-war to 
Monsieur Lenois and 1,400 picked troops 
aen for the purpose of destroying 
The Marqui’ of Wellesley 
General De Boigne’s 


ment. 
‘Pondichery under 
commanded by General Dec 
“the English power in India. 
blighted these hopes of Bonaparte. 
grandson, Count De Boigne, denounced these charges of 


ystility towards England in 1892 on the. authority of 
authentic deeds signed by De Boigne and Perron’s letters 
which are in the possession of the Count. Vide De Boigne 
by Compton, paget 94-99, The publication of Perron’s letters. 
vould add much to our knowledge about this incident. - 


he 
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Rajputana was his vassal and Hindustan his own.. 
From the Deccan in the South to the Siwaliks in: 
the North, from the valley of the Ganges in the 
East to the deserts of Bikaner in the West, the 
sway of the old Patel was undisputed. The kingdom 
he left behind him was the most powerful in India 
and it owed its circumstance not less to the: 
statesmanship .of Mahadji Sindia than to the: 
battalions of Benoit De Boigne. The learned! 
scholar of Maharashtra, Professor Bhanu, speaks 
very appreciatively about Sindia and his life-work 
in the following terms :— 


“aerest ie aelfon gor ea aia wat andl, at ergy, 
agit, wafis, oo aeearaigt aed dear feant aenrsta 
wane afl aes aE Aeris maHZ B= Vi GA, aah arar alew 
Veeqizat sar, ei a aratarifet engeararét art fran 
aT Wt ATA: SATAY eEMMsaT eqaratia aarateaiat azAUT 
waa Her aaa sity HS ares” eh van ay Bet, Ear ai¥, anata 
feet wars a calici—ae en farsa org aaa Rea 
waa Heastdt aeret ararsaia sexta Get er aga air ea, wi 
eee ae, figeara'dl ( sala sac fégemaidts ) gaeara acai 
a ania 4 eqra gary CayT UH at aala Aedt seq qe 
qaqa HAY aa gas acaara eran, Haradt eq ane HEA 
sag ifieq Halstead afes a qifsa weet alact avant aia 
wea at fears ant, Sats Sart ainga mist cafaer dea 
ae, Hearty sata an aged a@za age adeq yfrerita 
HUNT, ATI Baad asrtear Vawear feaar atta caz ua Aere- 
st @iat, 9% fara aara at revi, wheat Aaa drat thie 
ROAST ATS ae aot HATTTATA Bt as ade ac FH AR, TER 
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vqoaaa aii Ga, aia Ct faaiar eae, ais fagreara, ara 
gamraala, ara 44, afr cat Aaa Barafrear star faa set 


arer,”’ Q1) 

Thus fell “ The mighty pillar of the Maratha 
FBmpire” in 1794. The October of 1795 witnessed 
the fall of the young Peshwa Sawai Madhav [Rao cap 
whom Sindia loved so heartily. The fall of the 
second pillar of the Maratha Empire followed in 1800 
A. D.® In. this year Nana Phadnavis died after 


da ee ee ee ae Sea ee ee eee 


(1) Vide “The last two years of Mahadji Sindia” by 
Professor Chintaman Gangadhar Bhanu of Poona. 7 

(2) On the 27th October 1795, the British Envoy at 
Poona wrote.to the Bombay Government to inform them 
that the Young Peshwa “in a temporary fit of delirium 
jumped, or fell, from an upper room or terrace into a 
fountain below. ‘The Envoy offered the unfortunate Prince 
the aid of his own surgeon.” Introduction to Forrest’s Selec- 
‘tions from Bombay State Papers, page 29. 

(3) On the 28th of May 1800, the Governor-General the 
Marquis of Wellesley addressed a letter of condolence to the 
Peshwa Baji Rao IT on hearing of Nana Phadnavis’ death. 
‘T have received with great concern the intelligence of. the 
much-lamented death of Balaji Pandit (Nana Phadnavis). The 
loss of persons distinguished for their talents, great qualities, 
and abilities is at all times a subjegt of regret. The 
melancholy news, therefore, of the death* of Balaji Pandit, 
the able Minister of your State, whose upright principles and 
honourable views, and whose zeal for the welfare and pros- 
perity both of the dominions of his own immediate superiors 
and of other powers, were 80 justly celebrated, occasions 
extreme grief and concern. You must feel a peculiar degree 
cof sorrow at his loss; such, however, being the will of God, 
there is no remedy but patience and resignation. Tt is 


, 


» Se 
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-receiving every form of insult and injury from 


Raghoba’s infamous son; Bajirao II, who survived ; 
to see the actual fall of the Maratha Empire in 
1818, “ 

Conclusion. 

So far we have had a pleasant mental communion 
with Mahadji Sindia, one of the greatest persons. in. 
the History of. the Marathas—a person, who was. 
‘prominently identified with the establishment of the 
Maratha Empire, founded bythe Great Shivaji, revived 


therefore incumbent upon you to,acquiesce in the dispensations 
of Providence, to cease from unavailing grief yourself, and 


to endeavour to console others affected from the same cause.” 


(Sd.) WELLESLEY. 


(1) Our readers would be’ glad to know that the 


illustrious statesman Nana Phadnavis was quite unwilling to 


accede to the succession of Raghoba’s son Baji Rao to the 
Peshwaship. We give below an extract from the letter of 
the Assistant Resident at Poona to the Governor-General, 


-dated 29th October 1795: “There is, however, an idea very 


prevalent here that Nana Phadnavis (whose influence on the 
State is too well-known to render it necessary for me to dwell 
upon it) is disinclined to his succession and that he would 
wish to supplant him by some infant of the family. I have 
all along been aware that sucha thing was possible, nay 
probable, from the avertion “that Nana must have towards 
Baji Rao and all his connections and. adherents...,....++«- From 
present appearances I am inclined to think that if Nana can 
obtain the sanction of Raghoji Bhosla, Daulat Rao Sindia, 
Parsharam Bhau, Tukoji Holkar and Raste, he will set aside 


_Baji Rao.” Forrest’s Selections, Page 542; Vol. 1. 


“ Phe death of Nana Phadnavis sealed the. ruin of the 
Maratha confederacy.” Forrest's Introduction, page oli ; 
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by the wise Balaji Vishwanath Peshwa, extended and 
strengthened by Baji Rao I and Madhav Rao the 
Great. Mahadji Sindia’s career excelled in the 
triumphs of war and it was left to him to give the finish-. 
ing touches in company with Nana Phadnavis, to the 
noble work of completing the Hindu re-conquest of 
India during the Jast half of the eighteenth century. 
The times are altered and under the benign dispensa- 
tions of the Divine Providence, India is witnessing 
the triumphs of peace under the aegis of the British 
nation and Mahadji Sindia’s worthy descendant and _ 
namesake the present Ruler of Gwalior, H. H. 

Maharaja Mapuav Rao Srnp1a, G.C.S.L, G.C.V.0., 

LL.D., has conspicuously taken the lead im 
ensuring the triumphs of peace by hearty co- -operation 

with the British power. The feuds between Sindia 

and Holkar that arose during the years 1790-1802 , 
have happily been buried in oblivion by the sagacity” 
of H. H. the late Maharaja Jayaji Rao Sindia and 
H, H. the late Maharaja Tukoji Rao Holkar IT, between 
whom brotherly relations were firmly established in 
the same manner as they existed in the times of 
Ranoji Rao Sindia and Malharrao Holkar. Great credit, 

indeed, is due to the chivalrow’ and wise Rajput 
Prince, the late Maharaja Sawai Ram Singh of J aipur, 

who, with a laudable spirit of conciliation and 
meckness, brought about friendly relations between 
thew Royal Family of Sindia and the Rajputana 
es. and thus obliterated the sad memories of 
zr eement and struggle between the Marathas and 
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the Rajputana chiefs during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. ‘! . 

The iniquities and intrigues-of the Kast India 
Company have been condemned by the British nation 
and the British Crown has undertaken the Government 
of India after the Mutiny of 1857, which, as the 
Divine Providence ordained, was suppressed with the 
potent aid of Maharaja Jayaji Rao Sindia ‘?? and 
his Diwan Sir Dinkar Rao. Sindia’s valuable help 
has been ungrudgingly, acknowledged in glowing - 
terms by a recent historian. ©) “It would not be easy 
to estimate how much Great Britain owes to two 
great Indian statesmen, Sir Dinkar Rao of Gwalior 
and Sir Salar Jang of Hydrabad, for the retention of 
her Indian Empire. Sir Dinkar Rao, the Minister of 
the young Sindia, did much to keep his master loyal, 
and the importance of this can hardly be over-stated, 
Had Sindia raised the standard of revolt, every 
Maratha State would have joined him. Sindia’s 
loyalty, says General Innes, “saved India for the 
British.” 


(1) The historic visit of H. H the Late Maharaja Jayajt 
Rao Sindia, G.C.S.1., G.C.B., C.LE., Counsellor of the 
Queen- Empress, to Jaipur in 1877 was serviceable in 
strengthening the ties of friendship between the Ruler of 
Gwalior and the Rajputana Princes. A detailed account of 
this visit is officially preserved at Jaipur. . 

(2) Vide Pages 92—104 of the “Life of Raoraja Sir 
Dinkar Rao” by the present writer for details in this 
connection. 

(3) Mr. P. EB. Roberts, page 379. 
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Under the Divine Providence Britain’s Rule in 
India, though a foreign rule, is destined to be a 
blessing) and the high-spirited and talented 
Maharaja Madhav Rao Sindia has enthusiastically , 
identified himself with and is at the ‘same time a 
mighty pillar of the British Empire, based on the 
noble principles of Justice, Equality, and Liberty. 
It is, indeed, the glory and the proud privilege of 
the Royal Family of Sindia to be so honourably and 
so inseparably associated with three great Empires 
and to be so deservingly enshrined in the pages of . 
history.'2) » We conclude this historical biography of 
a great Maratha ( teneral and Statesman with our, 
sincere prayers to the Almighty Shri Rama for 
blessing the — high-minded Statesman- Soldier 
Maharaja Madhav Rao Sindia of Gwalior? with long 
life, happiness and prosperity and a glorious extension 

(1) “Still the forces of ordered progress 80 dear to the 
heart of mankind, were triumphant. In spite of a hundred 
checks and many errors, in spite of individual acts of harshness 
and injustice that no impartial student can deny, Britain 
raised India to the status of a great Kmpire....«.”’ India in 
Transition” by H. H. the Aga Khan, G.C.S8.1., pages 73-74. 

(4 The Divine Providence has}in His inserutable ways 
and workings, thus ordained that under the Pax Britannica 
India should be united again for a common advance towards 
the goal of peaceful triumphs. 

(3) “HH. H. the Maharaja Sindia gave a glowing 
account of the progress of the State during the past 
twenty-five years he has been at the head of its administration. 
Exports and imports have risen from 208 lakhs and 160 
lakhs ten years ago to 440 lakhs and 519 lakhs of rupees, 
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of Fame and Dominions under the splendid auspices 
and appreciation of H. M. the King-Emperor, the 
sincere friend and well-wisher of Gwalior. 


respectively, last year. The area ‘under cultivation has 

increased from 32 lakhs of acres to 46 lakhs, the increase 

having been made possible by irrigation schemes which have 

cost the State 187 lakhs. Over 1,000 miles of pueca roads 

and 400 miles of new railway lines have been opened. The 

number of factories has gone up from 9 to 131. Funds 

amounting to-over eight crores of rupees have been set apart 

for improving the State. During His Highness’ regime, the 

annual income of the State has more than doubled itself 

from 117 lakhs to 240 lakh¢. Encouraged by the example of” 
Mysore, Gwalior has just inaugurated a Board of Economic 
Development. whose progress, we hope, will be as rapid 
and as smooth as that of the Mysore Economic Conference.” 
—United India. 


APPENDIX, 


Jayappa was an exceedingly brave soldier and 
possessed the entire confidence of his master 
Nana Sahib Peshwa, whose, letters to Jayappa bespeak 
the keen interest the great Peshwa took in the career , 
of this illustrious member of the Sindia family. 
During the time that Jayappa was in Marwar, the 
Peshwa addressed to him several letters, which are 
worthy of careful study. For the benefit of our 
readers, we give below an English rendering of some 
of the letters. The reader ought to bear in mind 
that Nana Sahib was the most prominent diplomatist 
of his time. and his statesmanlike and farsighted 
policy was the instrumental cause of the grand 
accession of strength which the Marathas had obtained 
in 1760. (See Grant Duff and Elphinstone). It is 
impossible. to do justice to all the valuable 
communications, many of which were for obvious 
yeasons, written in the great Peshwa’s own 
handwriting. . 

No. 1—"The domestic affairs here are of a most 
embarrassing nature. It is out of place at the present 
crisis to enter into details with regard to this matter. 
You must, under any circumstances, pay no heed to 
any communications sent by the great or the small. 
Your unswerving determination as well as the 
unflinching devotion of Malharba Holkar must be 
of such a character as to be undoubtedly favourable 
to our plans, which will be made known to you on 
your arrival here. It will be a source of the greatest 
satisfaction to us if a favourable reply is sent by you, 
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On the receipt of your reply details regarding this 
matter would be forwarded to you.” 
This letter is throughout written in the 


handwriting of Balaji Baji Rao Peshwa and is 
addressed to Jayappa. 


No. 2—The confidence, always reposed in 
Jayappa by Nana Sahib and so much spoken of in 
Maratha works, was of such a nature as to suffer no 
-abatement. The most marvellous thing about this 
matter is that when Tara Bai and several Maratha 
chiefs were spreading nets for the destruction of the 
Peshwa’s party, Nana Sahib depended without any 
misgiving of heart on the support of Jayappa, whom 
Tara Bai’s party endeayoured to the utmost to draw 
in-their conspiracy. In connection with these varying 
-ourrents of Maratha diplomacy, the following extract 
from a letter written by Nana Sahib himself to 
Jayappa Sindia, will prove a pleasant perusal: — 
“Differences have arisen between us and Tara Bai 
since the last year and this circumstance has been the 
source of several intrigues and innumerable attempts 
to bring the Peshwa’s party to the ground. Domestic 
dissensions are, indeed, of a terrible nature, ....+++ Lt 
has also been brought to our notice that Tara Bai’s 
party -are carrying on some negotiations with you. 
But of what avail are to be all their negotiations 
with you ? ( Jayappa was unswervingly loyal to his 
master the Peshwa. ) But what is most worthy of* 
attention in this, is that they are unfiagging in their 
attempts. Details as to the fresh developments in 
this affair, wil! be communicated to you later on, ”’ 
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@z to at. 
WAR ¥%. 01 9ft U hee ATT We fF. 
ARG. 

cisalt afaatra a1, IRIE, grat aeraeige, Marat are :-— 

adfea wed came eeifeae Heras fre <ead, ANT. GAIA fiiaa * 
mat | sem, qreaga dene area Bast Get as qaret snatsit 
alia aiava 4 WAAR AH KIAY, TAT Guat, THA BIA 94,000 
qian iq 2fae aaa, att wa Hager ast caaear aware tas 
aan AT Waal eA HAT AA, TAAL ATTA aria sifeare 2 Gast 
eater Barat Ha gad acrarat Baa Ai, sufirst, 3, Bo Ale CHATA, 4A HT 
fafen & frafa. 

were Raa arATATT qoaTE TAT ae, & PAA 


GALE ATA TAY VAST aTAAA qrafaet aa, 
malice =. "%, qld 2, 


TAH R0%. i 9AY UI 2voo ATT a 2. 
ARS. 

aC SAAT VIA Tat eTAy AeA ATA :— 

used areas areata TTA aialt faaara cise caret sae 
a aeast fH an, fac ala nar a ae, amt sueeieh aTaTAATe 
fire usa Ames arala araft dlea ararat areda Fae TGA Her, 
gqarae asa wre Bere HET Tea AA MET Tarta THT eT, 
qreqt Szrdar TAT TST, ATM Tera AIM c1s4 srarase areata. 
agarae dea sidt aa sa TAAAT aartes arat, arariat @atatt 
net ea zat afr ears Gear HRA eT MIT He ifFas, Eel 
at Fea Galat aft aerfeal Ramat aat ar eaidt ant 
asa Rat. at sna aaa, eA Heat Hea, aie UA, Tears 
dia aaa aedtar aay aeout are, 4 dhedter aia 9S AG TACT 
areerarad dime andi, Fa Hea el ate TeHTONT BEA CEH 
ag, adh 4a ITA rear aot a farsa arftoa taeda qa BICATT: 
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qea aa, 4 SAAMI acacia 7 ara fat Bea, HET AIF ale, 
apet a farcatta aisttera aici dtirea Reraaral arat ate a aT GTA 
qt a mica ar Heat aaa da araret saw Tear aC CrEATS 
aald, wait Yaa aa saad weAeA fasnazay arearat, vata 
a acacia qeageet aeet saaarett auadi BK arale, wet aT 
Heat aah arcarersar AAT SHAT Aa ATSAUL aret, aamheaT HOA 
iat ae verfeat fora feet one aqrqaiy saw He, TAIT 
Baia frat KETC FLUC RS Alea, qa Tealaga HASTA 
aia, aeazadt HAeiA ais. aia sat we at aftaiaratt a Aa 
antcaat aaa aa, aft, 24 ae deta. an frac ava 


aay a aeR, «BHA Bart sania. 
qia 2 rad -¥ e * : 


gate 25%. ein, ~-g90% Qty aT 2% 
cat wafaaca aaRale AaTATAas ana qerat Nara aiet s— 


axe qorsaco aeifea welt rege ToTATT Meise aerast fa, 
am aa. Peet, sat Ile Fas ania ant gare forte ae afer 
faa, aang ret ATTA ‘fie araaiaa gar one aici 
fran enqoradte screar ot aiftae, cIstaeal aad, Dare yal 
QA ATS AAT LAE ASA AST ag, aa TAT YS ATSTAT, ia 
aa aaa wie, era, aint aaterasit ast aiff ear Her Be, 
ears arftaa addi gia are, Afaaelt gaca saMAe VA qrafae are, 
a crak nancfreta aiftias ant & ona fefedt@, sredtdl ax Ase 
ja aay, sed Fst Pada sng aa wea, sieht Saat Te, aa 
quad Be Aa, ara aaa Vs Bs ay, ara athe aera AIA 
fa, a, aera AR aia fooge AAS az, Haga AIT ACHITa 
aug tifa Hie, AIA TAT Ys ACAI aqala HA TIAALAT, ALAS * 
sada vt ayondt cat are, @ marefree fofedte, ara a1 are 
BAMA MAA, A ACHAT wie ‘gadia area adta, araftat dade 
aer aaritt Gaga, awe arer aT Sftear, AITIEA adie, a4 daats 
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dar at wera atae Ades, Algal Tea yaa delaal, aaadt 
gaia tiga war, adara qcaart tarda Ha, U, B, 2 ayerea, 
aga aia Pafeer ota ats & fait, aaaag, 


natu 
Daeg alt 
aa, uotistt aa 
Heres} fara 
fatat, 


qa 20¢-98, 


ain 284. Nott 20% ATT. 
zat arfaafaa tisarea Tat cast earata Haat :— 


Raat Gendt FaraHK AAAI, , 
seerereeeeoees fie, BlBAL aaqrae eqAla faa Pe arate 
AB,  suaata Var aie Bis aTAS Wa 2¢%-0, 


. 


> 


qatH 288. Tia ywoe a. 

wwe (92) enie afer amet ARIANA qe aade, waste 
gaat at arec ant gaa aagar fear qaqa eaat dea, saat 
adi aaa, seat ata sea east ae, wT, ARIE gitar cst 
adi aeia a aatet Maat ary aerae nea, fred Be ssa, ayet 
Baa oy wea, amiar a aria AN after, eer ata AIG STAT 
ae. drat ust qa wade As Fel ANT BAK qilafeaett 
ashi, aa dia eer aed cacti set, Om afte, agar Fe 
atten, a cist ceed) Het ane, area wencia Aerere are, a aa 
fuer NT a aie qaredia cer sta fren aera, Razaier Gar act Sta HT, 
eae aimed Ye Bea adel, ava afar eats aus, aaienidt sas 
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frecan aro, gare Baer ear, eater Ravaror aergT act feat sirsie, stele 
jaa Fea) a Bagan alt eae, a geile aia nanefaegalt aoa RATS 
acta onfier ant, aria, act fares aes aiftcer Hea ezfae, 
qafis, fiagar aftradt Rea aate, Gaade cade wont aaca 
atm, geet raat BEN, IMAL AAA awa PAG TA qarafae, aa 
soars aR wT? eT AIgATE Beat, carolf famefididt saz 4A 
azigar aaa aay! adh ara feat oe? geet ard after ate. 
atiaeg Feared arararea 4 TR Bea gaa, eaiar arahate ara 
meant ond, aia ouetalt a wiaea azar oerag Vee, 

qt 990-89. 


TATH 28. aft 0 Qoow ATT AT 2. 
aastafaafaa tana osat fararaft fags, earet aterdt ait, 
deg araatra area waa aneaie, Pas safe ade FAs TNA 
aaata fodla ain, far, sera allel A aHtal ae ae, 
eqra, aaa 2cQy Waa HHA SRST Cas ag, eafardt wu. 
aarestt 2 arolt sea awe Pew, earsaea deatfeentat oI ala gala 
qak wale Rasja oma Reel area, ANA, ala anatt a ah asatt 
aaanernele silt geet qreoe sev gae fafaa ae, arava & 9a 
fates aa, ad deafratal ons dearendatt AYN AAHC A TH AARC 
aearea vast acacia sefigat caret Met serat, geet saza acon, & 
Aa ad, qt a sidt get weal, aa ae TIgTT AAT, ay 
at a dat, vrear daar ee Rai, & Ne sa are, ala AsaRRTA 
qaeennagea get anhalt saza a Rat, AACA VASAT ATT alae 
add ava, Pha dere Faia Zi, we, 8, 2g, ceeTAT, arate anata 
nar ag aan, ager ara feet, & facia, 
: qld Roe, 


natn 
TATH 283. . 200% Qa Te 4. 
seoeeesoosfteiatal Sang aide, aea-sea Oa af cst ee, TK 


afte gua eidia erie, | om Mae AeTEtt faz gate aft asa sas 
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ae a4 Hel, aehis gan Fel, Ug Arete ay 4 qafaat.. 
ert aedar faare one, fk Aa ga 4, dad fewR, 


Wat 

qaTH. 29%. “ mM. 
uaalt aida arat aardt aiet -— 

wy, areafea watt siege Crome eARif HTT PAR eae fait St 
ddie gue avila cata FAs Baa acts wae ghes, fada, eqarafat 
Sad qait Zare araas gent aR shal GIA HIT TAIT 
asa wit, ara arse emEqT PemaaTei Ga HS, BH seat, 
aerfaa ast qoara aaa args at aearcia faadt Bea, gat Farad 
anota dat Her. add cst waif feaae eoatida ie, ait a 
Hage GHANA SATANEA gat mart AS. @ adara aanefreet afaear 
aifrada wae, warafan arar are set. aT TA garter 
arat qmazaisare afearz afta ane, goof gear aearcia Heat 
gamfiat rota Us, etaeT arama fefes ae. at wala 
fant afeaz aga feaa area Tet aie,  eayaans area. 
aorfin tart aaaidte, are Tale se qifex, U1, B, 2 Wala, 
aga aia Pofair att Prat tart, aaa aa, PRT. 


The following account about Mahadji Sindia 1s 
taken from the Life of Jiwaba Dada Bakshi:— 

(2) wearer cuits ait fia getga ea, eT 
aaraare ae dt salar ane, & gle atiadtasa faa age, 
O arsicia amie ema ACS archer ata quia aceie cotstt fared eI 
gat fégeaaia ada ter andi, afar Geapgeat IS uaiat art 
ard werk mat, dia aazaiadl tagaiar Ae Her, aeRt THY qe 92a 
anéa a eaisar qéta fase aes ems ares, AA AT TATA ara 
age Aareiqa aifes, afr arteaT aidta aiftas at, Taga 
qratat Acar ra ATLL aT BT 4 CATA qual acaik aot az, 
ara ala sea %, crete aia awa aaa aifmasart, saat cigate. 
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fad 8 ad ea anes, @ cate ATA Ala qos Hs ae, 
aga A caaraT Mest, aga oe cvahOTAT ar agattat serra ae 
acourat gain Het Hore, eroelt er aemat ACTEAT cvitshaa aad, € 
at, aa at Uaarat aA a BAA oITeAT aT PAT, alelaeadara 
uses faqa art, fret aia argeat saz Sfae, sens afrara 
dea ae aaa fat aifeme BB, fear Net Ares aarstt 
a ac and, cist a dt usaear afar fare atata ATSIT ATT aret, 
rem RUS ata aerast fiena alga anaata, as sla ATI 
gfia semdta siqa @ niadfaarere fare anaa adie, € carsales sea 
ame, a 7228 TIfes, aad avata ata a wyaia aa ana 
qiearat er ataifea ners ag saa Are,” west ATSTIAT 
T %, H ¥, G 24lRs 

qaaata Rererereat Zeal AT AeOT AeTemTAT Tae ATA dar 
saat sae qaqa eaiar Wae WH sta Ger, cate yeganet 212) area, 
arama Aika, Sarera ay, Atay AAT, aftdaaieanl HEF, WTC 
Gna att sieate anacat csaemadtelt wer wot fora Ref, At AAT 
wae s— 

(2) oar ATi rarer ea arelt CISATHTLATE Ast swat 
faakat nea aciat,  qoare arcane credte, | ATI TE ay, aftr 
aral areata 4% TR AA, 

(a) faerafiggenr fachar’s aie fgets Afee arehee, atat 
wisateaia agteat azar Ofeeaial wea WA BEA B arait qua 4a 
dite, aia ganidt gi aaa dla ata ae staat He) Beet 
Henla eA Ged Sealy Bela ata, 

(2) salendt Adina Poa Mae sea aKusEN qt sma 
Met BUA, ‘ 

(x) Ba AT A RIE UST FIAT a4 aa. Atl 
BIA FR Az, 

(4) afdada 428 atdt fégearaia azaicar aa sfaw, ara 
garth eat Paista vais atfae a sianae Aa aie sfast Ale. 


gaa Wiat Vaeqiar dat aie a afaadaiar aa ae ajax aia aearatt 
MSHS He Ay, 


' 


st 


Ad 


B hid 
; 
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C&) area Sears areata alo wale aeaAAral 
ee RG wyeia ae 
aa, ay Paar ae ata sar fararaale an wet Aaa. ATA 


aera a ea.” 
qile aemiaea mraacia areata same a NARA : 


dzeaicar aqufandiar afaara inet east ay, 
Parasnis’ “ Marathyanche Parakrama,” 
Pages 169 170. 


uae aafaia aria aat— 


Sfadt sad, ual waeaaiat aeoft fread 4 Bala, 
aatat fefeott Aratear act eas Aare, Rest gautadt at aradt sna 
aoa, Ot ae needa az, & earaia 8a at aret? ut eaait 
aia azat saat aaa aa Pat 4a ara fra aftara at aret? aiadt 
ae aise nae ad Te wea, @ aie cada aria. AA a a 
qeaat aaa aaa, aiae hart aaa sas ayaa AIOTAT=AT 
fofeoriasa 4 aiftacnraea, facaren fasta ay Fea Des E aA 
gia fen feat, a at ata shat aw, wat deo 
aaa ac vaidt arta drerga aaa F Heras see a dea aa. 
qaeara as at ote TA aera, 92 AE aa aawdtat WB, aia 
Shea saat aa A WH ast eat, Tot qarearatat ot 4 gat 
ai dara eaia ca ot at sift eearcta aaa atte aaa aaat 
ara veld Afr I 4 aitde aig eta caearar a Mera Baeatac 
aia qelat 4 28 area lis ae ATTA, HA adta aaa oes aret. 
off as Bara exis, aaia sear areta 7 4 qranear aaa 4 fea TA 


ea a Pre fata ot wea foga Bare, df eaidt arent, ere 


arat at Pega Hes seat, ararcia Raw te, ge iadl e20r 
wate ai ae, Qaacadle mage wht feleai, ae Neat Aaedls 
Raa, alia gettet Paras, vert oa jae tere aaedta oma. 
araftat oq qroata & aafasttar arafaa snd, otearat se avftaer aes 
adh arate ain, al ME Feei qrélenait Aaa as wear, 
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afterc faftat war audio? tara eaiem adie area zee at ad, aratt 
paaen aageal GH alert adlgs taajaz grat Net seas aa 
aaia adie araret fear Hua, saga Mae 4A Taq AST 
rene ant wae Hleoargat Paaia Vt at aa aay faery Ha ifast 
age, an wet qerat at aa, faad! at are, faint are 
qtzraarailtt dew a feofes act andl facia aia aretac armne aret 
aac at ara ae ea at anet geal qaeaaia orf 
ated, sat arena aalat ast, aM aide HaTA aizw ? TD. ay 
efaarac & faadt, ” 8 8-242. (argaet aerastt fg, ) 

qoaa adits Raa ata Madte eatadta ca afaet 17 
fofis, Aaras want ea Aaoat ArSae=al feats faa gaga aai-- 
qe sa ued, & oa AAT ;— 

« Paedla cat Ramee aia set ararst aae neftate, att 
ale FAs wT: 3, 29 aHe aafeat TIYA eata gue feta a7, 
fads, gard qace arale TS ache ot as aT geet arasdtaz Hear. 
qraa gialarcar fede aeatt wie ard, arsaftat greta Rit rena 
um ata ae fetes saat onet ard, adh well anna fae ate weet 
great seo Ut oi, are ae MT SL TE AAT ay are. 
aig dat eae ent aga arer are, areltehsidt aritohars aiat ey 
Har ane a Pests naraet ae qNA aia areas, ae Aaa, Tara 
amareaidt asic ate aitfet sonata saza onidPret ee, Teeareaia 
was wreteria arrtts He 4 qe al arta areera ait, ae 
aia aa arta aot aracta anda, armaftar omqge arta 
aqrarait trea d@laea Sor TRS, ad searar aa facet ae, 
& Mawes VEA sreara af uHaTa Get BUAANT FHC aréia, @ 
wean, cst Prarst aon ataiet aremagerar Tare 4 qaeda fez 
Aaa aadlt Aes ont, gqe varaaaG ae ae. eatat enti. 
aoa fae aga Het oe, faasdl a sat alae arei. asa qifest. 
SATA TRA ACT HSA eT at sata equ emer are. 
at site, qraaRat wacia sma area TAT as Ae kate 
ad ddtaes wear ga Bai, of ahaa oul atlas fete ue, geal 
diene anarqa Pit act, acne eaele adara ad gaaretdt weAT- 
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aizasta advimaz aga Raat GHA TEA ufes ela, cara *alaara 
qa weramarat fae aT, aidt qaaieaas afes ata otver 
qcaata ait aucaaig Fea aia Reta Ws, raat frarsiia a 
gant Ye fecradac anit asa qe aaa Reta 1, AaITse 
ayaa eet Ofeesiac saat HAST BAN aq aaadta AWA sas 
aiza, araveia gaaedt aagal Fea ufesr ae, amt FATT 
qzin anfeaat art Se ATH aa aadt BHA ALS, AAA 
adaea Fea Aled, aaa garage dares eA, a qaaer aaviaest 
ga sea Selae APearac waTaTa Ws, 4A AIST Rar fact ai 
aafier, Peesaidt ag aga sac (2) sTe4 ait araat AAI FATT 
gai dee a area asa ara Ale Bet, Aleay A AATATRAT 

dat ala HART CTS TEI, ACHE aa agem sift aga area, 
frataga ust arsreaet Aaa garaeiat araae a aed, at- 
maid sega tadi@adara are, Ge Oke st fear wad athe aeifeat 
ast fers ame euaaea aoe, wale TAT 4 qnedial aaa Aa 
Ray sara Halal FeAl fafeot ae, geera aifeaant aaet test 
gar yaa RAs aar geal AAAS, BIS, AHE facshaidt @Htia 
aan Wat aa franc ast ateaiaas ange ala 
queda faa wea rat AH AA SIA aera aed, TH Ta 
gard fefeaa a4 Badt, ara aftat geal ar. atalat UE TH, 
Front aia fefeara, Bea Tact wiaad, acania Net ad aiet 
arora fafa at ara t earaia Ba fear areia, fenret a ae act 
aia oid, sift a4 arera AIeaT args aH acaae oneara fefea 
ati, Nea dat Taath egaracia eh ait aas, araaftat aretar® 
apaeat faata zat act ame. aaa dq «SIRF eat, &1 
aqga fas aaa ggarsas oe. qyat aalaza rer Wife, 
Sent aver Aaiaiat Aoanfaelt fof ane ara & 2iqa Aai RIA 
qadt ees a wenritet qaara araaftat aa aa) aaaia faaza 
meat, aucign idt Als AFI gram aarat rena aia feet are. 
qcaz qrera aa aaalfaa al HAA ATT gas aa Awa WEA AT. 
aga aia afer ata wat Aa, © onefialz, 


araca again feafsaraear Gaerciay BAT A gia a yt zara Ta 
aad qaft area aaa & fqa aA. ; 


es 
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) at i 
aaet aerat mk Mardt aia ane gear sacl wall 


ae Taal, 

ene aVTACTA ATA TIA aishatz feat sad adte axe 
ama ante Hus feet ata Paar, aeet axe ARTS IF aiefae 
t 414%, fezearaa Fahad aejae ar, wetzet ama faaadta 
qisfas Aaa, ‘eatat carat) ataaqzla ALU; deat qaeGe AIT AIT 
aca aes aim Hirat 2 cars ATA ASIST Atedzia arma fas 
aia ale, Avel TAT ATAIT giaast Yat zeqa fee + 
nae, Brae ae Berar aa ata a a? 2 aia wis aearat 
jax amit faaadiaa are. af weareera Tal, HAUT ait Gta 


Qza aaa aie aia aat qeiaaa AlazaC went HA, fas aga 
aati Arar, cara fae ae aldat wal Aza Bay 7 Wat, 4 
agentaat eal "jana aa a HAT, adaeq ae) aa acaicia 
meer a Baa FITS HABER ara gaat far, & dara safyeart 
sata sah ae, a TAR VHAIA ae Hae, 


aan arqaa Prefer ara oer ae, caret ajzott 
lao feet andl, wad ATHIT faaahy seas e BATA ACCA FAT 
aarey att aetna site RAY art; GET PAAATAT eroadhs1 aagorte are 5 
ai area ai, waa, araty, © AEs aad ars, +t 
Fa a nara, vat arAgA dat avat wea wd aidl cata aha 
86, adte seqard A vat TeRA; ATATTIA BIA ae, raha aiaae. 
aaa qa arariat aaa HI HB, TT Yana aa ae area, 
aia ait afearz asa et; “inh adh &o oF Aaa te, ary 
aware alot ae wrarar, salt ental aqiqaa eet andl, Gere 
aAAETIAL aeetal acon are, TAA ATAE aet aa aeETe 
aii, wae F2e@zl=aI aaa unaz et a att fase 
& eaniga oa fa ae a ear giat Asa AeA SNA, 
fradie even wa ats, Risa fatsia a BARNZT atat 
aaa Fe req (ahs; aa aes saat meee ed Fa IT 


5 sie 


“> 
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aie, fégearaa adler aieerae ore tema ees; era, fezeata- 

ai ara! af dledtar agaee ara ant aaaea. eine 44 

qeer act att ara ae ay ai ara? ainwrar araat Aaqre ae! 

t anal aeraaedl Bara a aa agidt atac aaa ars, 
ATA BE anet, Tas as sala BA araria Aer. aaa 
HA I Ie wei araraa ate at wae, TaCraAT dalaea 
qa aga ae, at dhedtar wae, aelat aaai, Pathe 
arararat arf atadt agat aa sare Herd, et Me Shas Atel, as 
ae4, Aysaret Testa, UH TAA, AIS, BIS, 7 ANAS, AIS, HAI, 
wala, Ht, Hela, CAT EMA IASI Ais, TAA Ast ew, 
java Baa ager ase at arr? zaTAAT aglaet adla sezeuTa 
adat at aea Ws saat, ay ata at sradte, waz art cates 
daa Favderara FAB qeat aye, gt ae ofa adi, wage AqaaT 
agen “at, aa HST wet ne; a call qat area He He 
% nara aaa qala saci, Pents arararet at H92 “V8, ew 
gana sq tte qed; ay ma sem, faa fost dame ar gaat 
att wer, dite at qe? oarara TA att afar, ay fee 
geqat Yara & oath aed, saaat etaIe ca ae aaai, aearadt 
aes, aaft at atar sear auar wer aa ari, faagea 
CEA ATITATE ANT ae, aa maa cesta ae SAT sh 
advan a Banat aN feaiaia aranre arél, va ame PT areata 
aad aat neené daa, ara Mea waged HH AA Faia 
ag, aaa aay vata weer aratar att “arét, serait gat datt 
ast Tar Ae, waar args Be sat aray faare a att ac, 

sara are, ardt at a4 Mt franiaa area, facte ddtaea aedt atta 
sat anit acre, % sty TeIEC ata diwaeis qafaoarat arava 
Rat saat oh, gay far aidt an at; amt aRas afi, 

apa arers fees a, sau faa adh va adi. Talat AZ AV 


ant aga ara fofet ata ate & fact, 


a aratt saps aero wee rast WoL aiaarefi i ert araea at a ane 
eA) aa. aT aaTat are ares, gia Ranches WIA EAB, BA Lock ATeT 
fafes aad #4 ainara, . 


Saranjame’s History of Sindia Family. 


—— ae Sh UC 


es 


me 


From the Daftar of Sardar Keshav Rao Jagan- 
nath Dikshit of Shendurni in Khandesh District. 
1 atu 
azaeq doa uselt arqaa afr eata daat ;-— 
faend? ares} ansicra sata anenre faafa, aah ate gae 
aiya vaste fofea ie afes, fay, feetadie ata, fasta 
ust waa ua a Peat ail war airae fedia gas Helse. 
Beales ara ARITA usatt qa etfraarat aiat cant fadta aret 
ae, eaial aearera zcareia Ala ALIAT FAINT BIS TBATa ayaa 
aet uaivarat aaata cravat "a faaina Baa Hansel, ala aaa d 
fafe% aia, Pista aidtdl, ata gat atez, Afatat ead anet one 
raya TRAE aaa Heh wh, etiawa aa aTEE et, a ATA 
aaa faa yea aanseta wT ATReA ons, eid T fofeaa aT, 
“ifaa acrisia feet aecit aoograftal earseatae Vea oH 
AMAAS UTC ACT BRAT MST Me, ATMA ARYA Aart 
gecia afis, aa ata feaet, ac fefeerraanet als aearart 
aacia fie, qx arcaer acqisada at Asa ela weA AHA 
aafie, wit sent Ber, areaer Aratel Mees at, rT Mes st 
ae 4 de athe Nera Pt arale sits aqaeat syst 
aaa aged oretatard er areal asia gar art, aq adhe 
Viacaaye esea TB, dha aaa arash aie, Feet ong BA aKa 
aia feeaigd aedt ons gard aret,” aie af AIT HEA HITT 
ia Her, AO aan Afrasersarsa ara BAe, aac Tar 
eaniat aia wanfic Fea peal Hea RB; a dats, Teel, AAs 
mail, wardie vat fast fet, aaratat foie diate sania 
mia? eit qa awaat, aia eacrtt wa a are aia flea, deat 
aia ar at aie 2 Ka a He a aes Bard eet aT 
vaftat & aftafaa Bar At? annette aa ar, ata waar area 
side, adit wea Ga ada, wrath aartt, aFac oa Fa HAT, 


bo 
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, natn 
aia; 3 Taras aa aves yaa AT AMT. 
cial aint dane gaat Arad adt, 

Bw. ahs TUGHT Talss wat MSHA UTA eaeifaa TaTatt 
aaraa, aiahale, faadt sxtt ats Gas seta atin Rae fafea sa. 
fant, aan ax 33 faeead A quafae 4 ad, aeeder aalaeai- 
aftat ust adtaeage art carat acrat veya, Usat aeat sat 
fae aia sian fos, ata qaisraa eaele afeare saga araniass 
aig, avtaeracia ada wala ara eadie daaea aay gag eo 
ae. qeeae AT SMT aaa, aftr as pele Haa AT 
quae alét aa fata ad, ara jawqeia adtaerech carat acral 
aaa aes, F Aeeaeit arches, aed} saaat Atiaigadl aaa faertt 
ae, 9S ae are Be Spratt AITR qae zed fafes 4 afqeat 
aa, ara Aaa deraaret arstiea gizq aiat a fézva ua atet 
aig aie a Bw aleal Are0a7 Feat art mfeaat sq oe, 
fégeaiaidts ddraea TetolT SAAT aartia Ta aaaet, FeoA ATA ATTA 
saaat aeqica area, ata dladidie, ff aii ged ast, ff saci. 
fafeoqia aiat aed, Ta fegearaaa TAS FATA qifest, qiagea 
aqaoht acartia arett eaiste free aoa Rar art € arora aifea 
ones, Fradsia ABA az sene fézeraar ddaet TaaatHes 
ay aa ald, eae TH deta, Fg gaaat gaat aateenac 
agg aiea an ard ara faa wa 9 Gea faaied anit feaidte 
ext ats ddtaeara aataerat WS saat aT HI. agra = Aleit 
aifeaand aie, errant Pofeearsread #14. at Qoarar sare fefesr A 
aan aelaret aa Hoare aeone € Aine at Ha a Aah THAT aet 
agai degts dae ade 4 ade ara faa a1 saaidt aea 
ari H ard, cara az 34 ATEN AGA BIA fea aya vat ata © fad, 


n atu 
aia, 3 efisias faa arTate gh ag, 
ayaa) aataeice aaah att, 

- g. anaaméatn sade ee eset Cama ereifaa 
aah ania arial faadt sit Mie Fae aT wana 


, 


e 


ao) 
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gas fedia aid fa, gett 3, © fidgad aa qf F Tae, 
cat ate vata af it aaa ot, vat aatal sate asf atoft 
Raqa Ve} ae a sued Guarey ad Ae} eal a aisraga ary ay 
a Tada 8 Qa weeiAsA args Ga wae Oe, sia Nea siga 
BAe az, sages atioas aatt ode ariel aid ia ser args 
at ate aaet ait coma ter, ara ade aatet snmfasr arat 4 
wae qaaa HY ara aR fedter at aq aaa a afeet or q2- 
fast afta aia sat oet ardia, Aart ari a att 7% qvara aaa 
aad, aia eas wea ods, a4 Praradi x Gems one rea fetes Tae 
ara water asf aed aa acacia faaest ate, care ararat 
aiata satar eaqifiar act atet atic qrdiwataia earet aviar a Hers 
swareq Paefazen aia ard ae GAA eae ae a mod a 
ita wane ear are arg Aa te ca Resta aqagd a Gara 
Her AagTA SUaAT AMIABLE, THAT MISIC BIAS Aa] a Ae, 
aiaaftat fefeearsnrir aed, canst yidte ara data aree, qatstt 
anata ast aidts wait toga Mast tea arr fee ag arent Halt 
mest, wt ae Fra Ha TH E aie Polke adt ac fea asad, 
grdt aaaae Tet sar Re a ais AeA Me ga BAS ed} aa 
ait, AIHTIAS aster HIT aie & fega asad, gat anata 
anet eat aiat sat Vastta galas area vaet aad. atardt quae 
sores Pores % da wet, at ade adie wR fae gts, ets 
aftat arar mage ac Peder ik ataaTit awa aE GUAT, Bay Aa. 
vat gaat eene ata a cat featia ary a4 aerate 
daa Ae Ue, cara os. Meta agi ara fafelr Sra aay ahr, eT 
aad, ‘ 


n at i 
git 3, & Bala 8a Bala Alda aM AeA AIA Aare, 


cist retaeier avert aie, A . 


Baa aS HET Hada seit asa UAT eaeiha aT 
aarea nataic fradt sad avis gas aya wala gas fate 
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ait fade, ard B. 2g TaReraes 9 ashe. a Was, HT TeRIEA 

ga ae aaae va ear Raeit Ate sige dieaat. waett 

qidie aaiasa cat wast qae siaq Af a Oa, aiafh areri 

ae ei 2 aeaaw aia Vea, waged a ara Pacsftaia a 

state aat ay at da ot net att sat fega qafaet. 
qaaaa ast fafeet oe at sanca asa ieadt, usat ant 

Aen aa va wane aoafartt ale ama «sae wat at 

sq TSAS Ale, AIT 4 aadt Wz ade ca ge wea a aaa 

aa Gea ge aaa att Fa aadte 8 fefkoaia ane eens anvata 

ate, Ram vara ane ats ag widt sat fet area at dead 

aria + aatar dat For Gs FEMA fait aaa fafte a 

afeat azd, AIA TIGA FA Ae BAIS agaua wean Ida 

aie, cast ndeaidt ao gat sat tat ft Aaa dat a ames 

dara aaa ieadt sama af qrafast a Hard aa a WATE 

gat oat zat wiahaet az we, Geel HRA AAA WS ai 

aft dana aaa Teate, H2 Mena foga Waart, Je HATA, 
q qe avara faare afieae aomga fesfenaia afte, Ravnfadt 

a qantadt fete aia ad array dla aie, eanca Ads, GH 

aia aac sroafadt aeatt aie, ‘ade, aatat aaaet AIT 
urfes sama forte ca gratn® Tesh waa tarat ar at ada 

Sa ard arava aferara Safar Bat zee amar ter art 

qua areca NaC qefaat dt gata aa, CHT aat. apeqaat 

sai ait ae a ata aarfiettar ae aerenfaera tas aaet 

ait a ate andia gee, wauerd 97 aeaia USPS FOIA ALARA 

avis Rela uaelt afaaa genes alee taidt 3a fates ” aa 

eq ait oH ate eatal sat cemtas atizat a até fac 4 

at at 2a arf, waar. (4 tet 497 FM fafett art aatatst 

& fasist. 
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The following letter would throw a powerful 
‘light on the relations between Nana Phadnavis and 
Mahadji Sindia :-— 


ati 
f Anaet zeaz, | 


<Haedt aga UR Fee BATA ‘asia anenit faeigar 
Be gaye amkr B, Ro TaraTds ARIA SHAT ata aadle ata 
wage ay ai HA Hi FRA TATA qaifear aa, fag :—sget 
gist asa fet, J aaeq sac wast, aga Ada adie 
arate face @a A, a ardieae aan Gam aR salt afaaara 
aifias 4, a aaaniy ya a atATA falza 8%, a edie onan 
aaa siatie tata aetr &, “ aera ala aaat wate arate ardteare 
aqaia aimaara aifiad, ‘ital zat dale at feea nize. senta 
qeia aifas OH. a ATT GA SaC sea ane ardi, area 
ami-aae arte Met wt Baa wast aie, att nae ayaiat 
adt diftaet sade Ai ater fea creat” 0% Arata are, 
qaea ast aikala ya Ws sacott ofa aqdteare | adata 
aifaas ea. ail gf sat aifaet; eae} aera agele :— 
tga waco amar, cmH gRmA aa; 4 geal nuda ataaete 
gaa ont era trata fae aaray; a free ate aaa feqear 
agedeat qawt oa feet sats ajar aifias, eatat sat 
ast 4, tama gaafindt Kaa antersas Hea awRaea V7 
qataara a atiainas ane easiest. oer are, kate aa tet 
“ aiea, ae.tia gan waar asters sila daa gaa aoa; 
aa RUT BES AIAATT aaa aa; a RTT gaafaaadt gaa aneret 
aera Tea fee, KE mameatea FU FARA AMMA, 
aaa ms adi, a RGy aaedta saith gu ay ARK aidt a 
> Fast asa ea feta area, Bat sae ae, ABA 2, 
; waa aiarey ze mit aie, areaa afHE aafaall saat Hea 
aft RRATT THAIS geld, 84 me, araaftar saaiat gaH aera, 


om 
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ea sea waa age ae aiemiar gaaidt want Gan # 
ain dad aa, eH inaidt tela qe aa, «8a aifiacamanr 
Aa He, ara aa aifias 4, xara avieidt wfitat aaa) art 
et aa da fai Tela A aHeIASA HwTAT wi gata 
adits izaa ane aid fete are a, HST ay a.% aitte waalt 
ang, aa area aial 7 AAT Fe AST are, earaarit aTet 
aeqia alga at HEA TH, wqiq wait @ee Fema Wea ares 
aidt aH aAeraaral Aiea, Ty qq ezaATA ASAT aye, elas 
aawe WZ4A THIS art aifiaeet Fe arfias, 
FEA 2. 
ae aidi wedes TWaATE He are, ara aie RGA Haeate 
qast arat ata adadt wa a aedes araaredl as rary. 
qa wa amie TTA at aut Bar ae Her aie, alseatas 
acaia fazer are alae gat acaatet sea, IMA GA THT 
aarciaelt AAC BUA CAT BCT HA abies fase, 0% aiftaeriqartt 
aa FB, PA TA aiftad af ait geema ati sim ane, Tee 
mae AGT EA age FIR Fea aa AT ATH BATT 


fagiea aimeat saardt oe, 4 9¢ fara alneat saat qedte 


ar wiaar ardt, aad BAA NEA HAS TAA FITHIT HAT, AE He, 
ay sat aiftas, 
Faq 2, 


feqenraa aaediar aan eH a ANeT Rat. elas 
naaetae sia Far Biacar seme amare ENT Rit Fas aT alel,. 


a figenaa Fiaat fae fara 2% aa, Pat qerarar aataes 
aarat, oh aifaaeumAlT eel, Ma set aifkas, a nem gears 


ati g@ veri Aa aret, ata zarz} aa, weet ard aifeae Hii 


GI Ti, A HCA ae ae ara, a7 zee earet HS sradts, areas 
cara aftaer aedt ara HUIS, 7 ARS aT ACT BSE ATA ACTAT. 


Boat ral aaa aciaarat Gist ashe geet, 4 faarsar aferar 


~ 


ala gata aret, andr J xan seas ae @ING, fézerst ate 


<i 


carats wat a hema FAL Ae TFA aria saa, fae 
qraat FEA AAT HS ereelts; a eoeeitauh ae are aret, areata 
aia a ceatigai Bat sa aret, alatar azaes sna fog TAA 
diel, a awa Hor aie, Taina aawa a fadia et, via 4 
gaze q aywaal Asa ates are, @eua ett aiadt oat wet sea. 
ad sanca adie, fara afstat seat aia Sfact aifes, ate AITaIC 
fH ale cet aret EST dia a qezii zat qatr a atet dmarar 8 
arfirqara aetae adi Bact ata, VA aiftas. 
REAR, 
flaacia wa aizard aeanttat daar a da, Oa Ta 
dare! at a Aaa alt orH asa ACHAT sarge aaa, aeat 
uaa adie aidt Qazae Fai aifias, area vast neta 
qe arata qa fafa, enh sat uaat wae aia ane 5, frame 
aan asa aztaea a dia, at aad a qart HANS A AST 
te ga cat ofeia ons, a cast ws aiat @racaat Fw, Feet” 
Pramcra area ai acadd area tquaca AIIM aig aifaaet. 
qaieaaia wacqads Fe Bar ad are, Be aa aiftiacarnanl 
aa BG, eA sae wife Hy, cmt aes aroft, aio aga ate, 
flaaca array ara ance afters ater qa CB, 
sega fefte. faa aay ait earl wsA LaIaCTa anne 
imandt feed andi, arararea atear a atcrararat ateal art aia 
fangria cage Pai a RAY gor aust atarda FRE ated aa aa 
ai aasdtarst anf, dadta da oravia eardt aay Ga AEST, 
vad qnatal Het, aH feat sa aud va fees ardt, a fefevaia 
edt aor viel, faa aay ataae waTTE aréi et sat ast 
azaidt wit HZ Aaa AA. HEA AAT. way sat aifiae, 
FH 2. 


faq’ ateediar aaege 4 areererae aate Tor sale TA FIZ aaa 


Riftaearrmne Aa Be. ATA FAT gif, Raat nasa wea sare 


~ 
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ARS AIS | TI asaiagia Hla aet aradf aaa ae TT 
Fatt HA HES, TAM ATAAS AA Val, AA CAAA aia 
alet feet BA ST aifias, HOA 2, 
feqa nadia Gitar aelacaR AAR A AAR Rar aaa 
aiftas, art sac He ail, HTwA TIA eet Meet ara qerat Aa ae. 
sat a2a Ghia at sala wea, Aach Aee fala 314 ja we 
aes, aranet aren frat HATA ae, GUTSY BI A RS afes, 
seola Tut Bifias, HBA 2, 
Relea aw ane agara ware Aa, AA aralid ZA) BHA 
saa zor & acaniqa aiat, wart a ae, ta aa veita aiftae, 
ay sat aiftas 5, catinerstat q mae ua ait aia Gea 


aiic agama eacaaga Aaa U2fa91, aadiat acaiia 9% fefeet a. 


aad fefedt SB araitia Asa soma date aaa art, Fema aif 
seat arott qt Aet, a eel AAA aga aks, ETA SH 
aifaae, AeA 2, 

die aiaat fan ae a4, ghz Aha Garaaredt ae vaeiea 
aia aaa frac feear asa Ast ee Het aii, Ie ARQVAAANT 


alata, AAA aearal a9 4h AEST ae, Atta att aeat 


nuadial aaa aar Ba aifracarsardl aa HB, AT SA aifine 
3, ad aia arorada wait aret. again aoe esa aneetae 
aaie anwdt sea eal qrrdl one, eet arara arya aalaet aT 
mer, angn a Har at gecaras Usaha Hara aris, eat fiw Gee; 
quaaftai datas ai aTeT, era HIS Tafa Geet. FAT QA BAS 

ay arat, ta Deogia enya Gece edt aR gis gai carat Hs, 

auaaiar sca Gea Haat GAA HUTA STAT, START fahaia 

aa wat A, sega deca ed) ais 94 qaemat ake, staca adie, 
ay sax aifias, Ger 2. 

aalamdle nage, qari He se Cie Beet ga aaeda om 

“Pata aria afi a meat saeredt FagaT_ ae qaqa adlaea 
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axa 101. R77 aaadta aera fire siea. VA Biftacq ano Te oATAT 
aia sat Ha at, maT aA ota Hs, TT Recta HITe gear 
amen “widt far alet, aaa Hea Kawdte a alee wy a 2eTd, 
da war aif, FOAL. 
ahaha RICH ATMA AATHELS ALBILAT meNraleay 
aiqa armas ara, afee aaa deraaret armaiee atolt feet eer 
eat; FA aR sae aITard SRS A aaat welled TAATHAT 
arenas aicna eat, 8 aiftacaaarl ate +t. ata sat HS 4, 
arsalta ne Reet gTaaer feeta aeet, Tis geraaaae era, feet 
Jaq ot ans Preata aafas, aradtar Aa Aaa, QBt Qa azzeT 
aid, cara aed ema ares, aed ade ear yaaa BAIT 
qurat, ane Pefoardt aL ani eareti aant earl, Us stea ate, 
sguita sue aifias. : qua 2. 
~ Miata dedi used aay gaa Vein es Be, 
aaa aesa oh ane, TAA aay ATAAZA walt Eni 
aie, AA, 
qua teh weoth amtta acadt aged, BH ast ara 
aad deals one, mail cae aha ave Fania ifaw, TeH f. 
aidala arandts 1% wet Brat, df at aati aia wart, 
raat qilwaraia aid srardl, aT sad AaT@T BTIM aiftaé, earaarst 
wae: aaata atais Raza Be. eas sae ahha S, a see as 
ae, ata ak avagant are, We ea Hea CAAATA fran Padt ete 
% aya suse} aot, ened saris an wea IA ATA, cara sia Hee 
aqdta aa & aa rer, Wa fee aaata od wet sere aTzA adi a8}, 
qedh faa AHA ave ara iar TOV Heat. atte-qaeat aldara 
aii ofiainga a avcigga gaeatad) gael “ema kaha araeretat * 
Re. aia al saga arash ein we caTeRaa ATE, aat-garaatat 


_qgd mad ai caaa 88, caidl margaret en aie-qasat at 


qaeafid, Feet aiadt qaeafad aera anett, axial we ATar 
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aia, aiadt raat saat Uda wat fefeeT onea, aid wea HTH 
ara auaa ane aadls a ans, HAST BifiAs a, adler AAA Aut 
a rend vedi, aiflr qrat TAT eA Ai, Bat wife qe aes a, 

anaqga ot Aad ast, aa wna we Basal one area, WI AAT 
wa ara feacy at, feqearet ar ada anata at aia aja ale arel. 

aa adta auae venu faa Be are Raw fen ase, aa Ae 
& xs 4 Aaaia ae, aia araat fase aitaaia wiaareft ae, atvat 
aiate sari aie one A a qe ake det aiaa sad ae, sau 
ght} area act ate Ha asta, Be fae oak dra, Ge aiardta AHA 
He aa, aed Heaa Het aatlas aes, Eda sei, a Sar ATT aia 


aga aide, ad vit Ft Atiaia oe, Atdaigalt aA set ane. 


frat wea 4 Pace He AMAT SAC BifiT, HOA 2, 


can ater eH aadteae aifiaett aist sag aret dt Bat 
fefest ada, ataawA 84 BAATIA UAH, watgadt sae ardt BAT 
aqaraareaiar ara aig, at SUC mareraatet strat aret qfas, Aaah 
sal ala & fanaa,” 


_-_-——_ 


> 


Parade, Wa ¢4, Aa 4Y, 


gratem afore fz evar anit. 


nest fix aia areas aceaiat a taatat area a4 at: fo 
aad x, a toca Oat A ae Aer, a aat araet aa gear 


agate 3e@, isl deslh aoa waaiear afta fa, @Pee dew7 
| qr aigiar date ner dar. aa nares fR2 aiear ems ate 
aagrat sertie Gout 2H OA, ae eeoeat attorney sree Bsr Heart 
me qéia wae. aaa A, usta aftercare qareeat oi eh wieay 
afreraia far eftrqaeat aearareal qernia ar eat sera at, a 
dye warear went 92 Ha ms, TAHA arét, 


2. 
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Worqsy TAT at AL BATS, F. w. Voce 
Sacto, 66 safer wa aaa aad aa, 


‘6 sfuiq craelt davara eareta Baath: — 


aft Aan arith Ts BANAT alia aneaie fasiqat att AK 
29 Ul ae gar aren arts Riuaaaa Bea VaR aaa aarfeaa 
ay, PART. aTeTy BTR HTS TA Ig A, FAT Te MET a 
eaedt, cat aes iz aia Panna gaaia afiera Ale warat HER 
qraaral HUT ASAT, MA, FAA aA ardt om mapa are art caret 


aa ganinele aeat TAK BIT FAA SANTA HAA fezx, ara 


qaa aarti BIet Test, grat atte Fer TAK a4 aia HAA ARTA 
are arehit edtzqa eaalaya BH, 4 Fars gania aiareat Bt 


Laqaat aga aroha eategers ert HATA aaa foga TH, THN aA 


eal vi, eres Ge aiaae, orafaeat aikt, F Taine oTefadie, at 
gat ars ealcia aia eA BA SIgA ao, walteae dame sare 
aga xfs, aa Mae ACHTA BTA feet wifes, act deer) aiaiar 
are war (era qrafait, seca one, ATA afialla adnra to Fat 


sym act Phe ate, Pah weet, Gael ara ra fara,” 


“ ‘The advantages were, however, 80 obvious that 
the old scruple against the Gardis soon vanished 


away, and in the new armies, created by Mahadji. 


Sindia in Hindustan, trained battalions of foreign 
‘mercenaries, officered by Europeans, outnumbered 
the old Cavalry, which was permitted to occupy 
only a secondary place. The success, which attended 


this effort, induced Holkar,.,Gaikwad, Bhosle, and 


lastly the Peshwas themselves, to engage foreign 
mercenaries and to tely chiefly on their support. 
“Arabs, Gosawees, Sheikhs, and Portuguese battalions 
were thus formed and Baji Rao II himself engaged — 


‘two battalions, officered by English adventurers, 


towards the close of the century. 


“yen the Hill forts, which had been hitherto: 
guarded by Mavalees,- were placed in charge of 
these mercenaries. The Infantry and Cavalry elements 
in the native armies were thus elbowed out of their 
importance, and the army, instead of being national, 
became mercenary in the worst sense of the word. 
Attached to the regular armies, there was a licensed 
host of freebooters, called Pendharees, who accompa- 
nied them, and made a living by pillage of the 
enemy, and ultimately of their own people. If the 
innovation of employing trained battalions had been 
accompanied by the acquisition of the requisite 
knowledge of, military strategy and the scientific 
processes necessary to command success in the use 
and manufacture of superior arms, the helplessness, 
which, in the absence of such knowledge, generally 
paralyzed the native armies, when their European 
officers left them, might have been avoided, but no care 
seems to have been bestowed in this direction, so» 
that, when the actual crisis came and the European, 
officers left them, they were more helpless than ever 
on the field. In the meanwhile, the martial instincts 
of the neglected Infantry and Cavalry forces under- 
went 2 change for the worse, so that when General 
Wellesley and Lord Lake broke down the strength 


‘of. the _ battalions opposed to theth, there was no 
_ power left in the country which could: resist the 


conquest that followed as a matter of course. The 
old Infantry and Cavalry had lost their stamina, and 
the new mercenaries, without leaders and without 


any knowledge of Military science except the drill, 


zm 


— 
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were as infective as the Pendharees who accompanied 
them. It was this change which paralyzed the nation 
towards the end of the last century.” Page 10, Jus- 
tice Ranade’s Introduction to the. Diaries. 


afieradne Wa 42, Wat ER, 
goscise, area aia feqearrat TaeTAT THAT. } 

aina sara $ ade? Chat sera FETA, MALAKET Vea 
aq xiareat agerat aftayl wa ast aa ea aa, re asa Ae 
senq, aaara ait sara & sex cara aat aaa, % G, Yowcig 
art sax feceaaidte auzqieat arevidle weer Fae frat sar 
cara? we @ei arasay wat fitardt er one, cadet gate sare 
ay Aat s— [ Pants J. 

Gaama age fégeara cat da gata gi aa frar ada 
Bara aan :— 


ada, 
RegBooRin= «= ATT ANAT, 
BAVZwo? aaa alat, 
VRowwglitell AHI FATCRT, 
BERKS dead ata’, 
BREWERS via tes, 
‘ 2R WYRE ata az, 
wgececile aa Hfararst, 
RR Loco deat sa7%, 
Yyouooe gia awe, 
Roast via alater, 
GRwBgeol, gia Hatas. 
Blyo0000 aia aadt arzait, 
© Beeoutaiew” 


araea Veaier fégearamiareat FATA HAATT & AF. LOCOS 
wey fA Car, ea at sits TAA, 


{ 
1 
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Extracts from Mr. Justice Ranade’s Introduetion to the 

Satara Raja’s and the Peshuwa’s Diaries. 

“A Maratha named Putoji Bandgar, who had 
been made a captive by thé Moghals, and forcibly 
converted to Mohomedanism, rejomed the forces 
of Balaji Vishvanath, on their way back to Delhi, 
-after staying with the Mohomedans for a year, and 
-at his request, his re-admission, with the consent 
‘of the caste, was sanctioned by Raja Shahu. A 
Konkanasth Brahman, Surnamed Raste, who had been 
kept. a State prisoner by Haider in his armies, and 
had been suspected to have conformed to Mohomedan 
ways of living for his safety, was similarly admitted 
‘into caste with the appro val of the Brahmans and 
under sanction from the State, 

The prosperity of Poona attracted a large number 
of people to come and settle there of their own 
accord, so that Poona, which was before 1745 only, 
« small Kasba town, developed into the proportions 
of a city, which it now exhibits in its 16 suburbs 
cor Peiths, all of them established by private citizens 
under State patronage, and named after the principal 
Sardars or of the members of the Peshwa family- 

In regard to temperance, ifmay be noted that 
the “Brahman Government of Poona absolutely 
prohibited the manufacture: and sale of liquors as 
4 general principle of action, but it was practical 
enough to make exceptions, when local necessities | 
were pleaded by Bhandaries, Kolis and other communi- 
ties in the territories conquered from the Portuguese 
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in Bassien, Chow], and other places. Exception 
«yas made in favour of these men, and the lower 


wastes generally, but the order provided that 


Brahmans, Parbhus, and Government officers general- 
ly were to be strictly prohibited from the use of 
«drink, and very heavy penalties were exacted from 
the offender who broke the law. 

A yich Maratha Patel in the Khed Taluka was 
avarned dnee “against the danger ineurred by reason 
of his intemperate habits, and when this warning 


iproved ineffective, half of his Inam land, Measuring 


one Chahur, was eonfiseated by way of punishment. 


It is also well-known that on Sadashiv Rao 
Bhau’s disappearance on the battle field of Panipat his 
avife Parwati Bai, who survived him, was allowed to 
retain all the insignia of wifehood, till the day of 
ther death which took place in 1788, twenty-one 
years after the disappearance of her husband, and 
the funeral rites of poth the husband and wife were 
performed together on her death. 

In the matter of intermarriage, Balaji Bajirao 
et the example by himself marrying the daughter 


of a Deshastha Sowkar, named Wakhare, in 1760. 


The Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration 
of the Peshivas compares favourably with that of 
the best Hindu or Mohomedan rulers of the times. 
—Page 130. 

The Peshwas in Shahu’s time issued orders 
prohibiting alliances by way of marriages between 
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second cousins, that is, the children of brothers: 
and sisters, which practice seems then to have been 
in vogue in Konkan, and is continued to this day 
in many castes. The point to be regarded in all 
these instances is not to be estimated by the actual 
success achieved, but by the fact that these native 
rulers interested themselves in these matters, and: 
showed considerable liberality in the orders issued 
by them to correct existing social evils—Page 129. 
These brief notices of the social regulations 
attempted under the Maratha rulers with a view to- 
promote the admission of converts, the practice of 
intermarriage, the prohibition of the sale of girls,. 
the enforcement of temperance, their policy in 
permitting a second eift of girls in formally married 
or engaged by force or. fraud, the claim made by 
them to control the action of the castes and their 
independence, and the enforcement of equality in the 
treatment of different castes: all these afford clear 
indications that social reform was not a subject 
about which the Maratha and Brahman rulers were: 
indifferent. They strengthen the view which the 
late Hon’ble Mr. Justice Telang first advocated im 
his ‘Gleaning from the Bakhars,’ that in this respect 
these rulers showed greater moral courage and 
liberality of sentiment than what people are at 
present disposed to give them credit for, and that the 
advantages of English education may well be regarded 
as too dearly purchased, if our pe yple, in this respect, 
show a more retrograde tendency Or greater weakness 
of the- moral fibre than commended itself to our 
ancestors only a hundred years ago.—Pages 29-30. 
The State was more liberal in the rewards it 
gave in the case of soldiers who lost their lives on the 
battle-field. In making these awards, no distinction 
was made between the Brahmans and Marathas, or 
- Hindus and Mohomedans”—Page 93. 


APPENDIX. 


If the reader wishes to know more about the 
details of the dark designs against the kingdom of 
Tipu Sultan, he should read the Calcutta Review for 
July. 1857 and the observations of Dr, Thomas 
Smith, who clearly points out how Lord Mornington, 
the Governor-General, perpetrated the worst jobbery 
by appointing his brother, Colonel Wellesley, to the, 
post of Governor of Mysore by superseding the 
superior claim of Sir David Baird. Lord Mornington 
is severely criticized for his crooked policy in 
appointing 4% commission for the purpose of 
encouraging the tributaries, principal officers, and 
other subjects: of Tipu Sultan to throw off the 
authority of that prince. On this point the pertinent, 
though trenchant, remarks of “Maratha” in an article 
in the issue of the “Modern Review” for November, 
1920, deserve perusal: — 


“But it is not remembered by these writers that 
the business of the Commission mainly consisted in 
corrupting, bribing, and coercing the adherents of 
Tipu Sultan into submission. Sir David Baird was ® 
gallant soldier; 2 straightforward, though probably ® 
blunt and brusque man. He could not have approved 


of or carried out the crooked policy of the Governor: 
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General. What wonder if the Commissioners 
appointed for the settlement of the Mysore Territory, 
extended their field of work into the dominions of 
the Peshwa bordering on Mysore. The very fact 
of the rising of the Southern Jagirdars would 
point to the Members of that Commission probably 
having a hand in encouraging these disturbances.” 


“There are reasons to suspect that the distractions 
which had taken place in the dominions of Sindia, 
even in the time of Mahadji, and that the feuds 
between Holkar and Sindia, were brought about by 
the exertions of successive Governors from the time 
of Sir John Maepherson.”—Modern Review for 
November, 1920. 


The following appears in Lord Mornington’s 
letter to Sir Alured Clarke:—“If hostilities should 
commence, you will use every endeavour to excite the 
Rajputs and other tributaries against Sindia, and to 
induce the Rajas of Jaynagar and Jodhpore to enter 
zealously into the war; you will at the same time take 
proper steps for supporting and encouraging ‘the 
exertions of the partizans of the Bhyes ( Bais ) and 
Lukwaji Dada, together with all persons in the family 
or service of Sindia, who may bés disaffected to his 
Government.” 


“By the death of Mahadji Sindia the Marathas 
lost their ablest warrior and their most farseeing 
statesman. In his life he had had two main objects: 
the one to found a kingdom, the other to prepare for 
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the contest for the empire with the English. In both, 
it may be said, he succeeded. The kingdom he 
founded still lives, and if the army which he formed 
on the European model was annihilated eight years 
after his demise by Lake and Wellesley, it had in the 
interval felt the loss of his guiding hand, as on the 
field it missed his inspiring presence. Had he lived, 
Sindia would not have had to meet Lake and 
Wellesley alone; Mahadji would have brought under 
one standard—though in different parts in India—the 
horsemen and the Frenéh contingent of Tipu, the 
powerful artillery “of the Nizam, the whole force of 
the Rajputs, and every spear which Maratha influence 
could have collected from Poona, from Indur, from 
Baroda, and from Nagpur. The final result might 
not have been altered, but it would still have hung 
longer in the balance, and at least the great problem 
of a contest between an united India and the English 
would have been fairly fought out. As it was, his 
death settled it. Thenceforth a sinister result became 
& question only of time.” 

Colonel Melleson’s “Native States of India,’ 
Page 145. 


APPENDIX. 


wata Uh, TA <8, efaeearaae. 


Sa HL AeA a BATH AR, O WAUAKT HORA atraeadt 
taal, ae ataariea aieaid aA (ada 22 ae2at , G.20CK)s 
aiat seat, ait adagat, iat arate atta safe feet wiz, € 
qa FR eal aaa GTA ais aldafea @izal aanaieal 42ear 
aon feadta aeagda Pra FlTse Ale, 

TIS 2 war 2c, 
Gly ax 20 Healt, TAL HST Bree GAT, 
“ sfaa raat araraes rata Baat— 

aiaifaa aoa Baa a fase seit eat fadal, waft 
ade Fas aed aPar Jo 20 az wo PHeeA qaal aa, aeraidt 
aq) aa aryet gas mdditaa Baa are Het Ties, ainaatat 
acmicar ataer afta ara 4 carqaarar Asa aera Haga Talat 
carter, & saa aac détqa Baar acme 3%, aT ae aA array 
ate act ais, 3 afea avaitaiat aaafae, aoxi avereatell,..TerIa 
Radle GIR 4 ezred adara Fas, Aa Aantal aiftas ai, fegfaar 
adh acaiva Ha Asa gar fas Ot ae, ACAI aia ota 
Srarada a aftiaarer aaa area, ait aeAl BACT ait faga alt 
aeqe CHIT AK Ae F TNHATATA VATA BIS ALA are anfoy aia 
WG EIA IA aia, arferara garatea eat a paat a ara faara 
sdtkara verge aie Gata erat aries, Ht wT oie, att ACA 
fafa ge aaa garalt oH ced andl. anf aya foie Fe we at 
areiat deat cet, alia aieaia acaitel a data aca arse 
att, am aftat fégearasidt aera saga Cs But are. aeresittra 
fA fart aeae ararae Heady widt faa aret, ara sadt aa ae 


e 
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oat, necesita fre fegearaia nina, at acaimladta ae; sf Bay 
aidt Gia) ast adi, agdtat det aflat sara fase aghalay 
fraara aia qezor ainfyeat area, HA QIeAT ATE, araqat arateaet 
oH ATATAe acrae aats afaerr aiaa a fa, Panna fadora scala 
faga a afaa azaraata fexat ancadia az ¥ aarat aeaia daut 
qiafie; A Delaa Mle afer acai faaza ae wae. Cala e 
AAT fufes aa at, a4 aie ates faze arae acta area. Qt atat- 
Rey qreqe fad De Sat. é adara cata ayateay fetes, arf HAS 
aeata aifiaeataart ata Get at, ic Haag area Ade aeRA 
waa Jara, A afeuset Asa ate, aq varta adie, arsaftai 
ade ag waar aaa az alee aif qeare At az aye, afacraga — 
Fixarata araiat Adie area at fega mss at, TAs 
gear afta day ara aftens, aaiat ae 44, afr atfaeia. 
ai ai, toa ate Peak doa aaac BeRt sith armadl ee, 
(@ aaita ae ates, aah aeaaret ae aria. ait Oh 
fast afte 3%, alah aremert gHlea ata gaa anfie ale & aA 
at, Aoamalt She aaar a Bile rama ie saa HRT, AR go 
ait Prandtl axe ast af, wis Hidarsta Aika HATTIE ATA sITes 
eqara aim. aaaftar Aya fire gees aia a eeZe BTeA ae aa 
dat a ate Foncaga ales a TAC aTeT ant aie aaat SAH Ts 
aiaiac aga suman agains He, Ale dart avatar Oa are 
at, & ant ena Raaiea arate ama aie atl, carey aarouarett 
jaa viet Sarat ah atara AHA qé mara, «RAT KAT SATA 
aiet Harara saat amet aiet Bae sana aa daret et Ranh 
-aeftay, ara favceat a, arsenfeat Bogs aH dart dtaiat ota aiataaa 
aaa ae, aistat aidt arate amy aa ae, aif atet aiaia 
ails dar a FAGwUA 4 até aaqzd a aidt’ aiaia HAT ale a 
ae a feast ald, ait aan me aaa, aT fax Fea 
Fea AB Ot, F agagls. F3, gia we aidaeta aleaid aie 
ayattt Wa a Bai, a atara a aafat, we aH, aR 2c AT frenret 


- ie AIK 
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‘gaaat Aaa, Bears faecats sas zee, alt dra aertteay 
“meat, 4 andi afte Wancaa aeareaiat adata aoe at, alaarete’ 
aiea Preata a1ae sie, HT nV a Zeehae wiea a HEC aT HATS 


aa maac aaa a faerie a aot wie faa ata We, alate 


aleaidt ast We Bact adh, va THA aiza ayel alaeter ” 


fisata wee, arfor eae etHA qarat, asaed ABA Bas AS, 41a 
gia samt miaae eaatet 4Zy. arf WaRTaA Beara TAT AAA 


. aituadis acre a wane a fatsta faraaie 4 fara AAS 


‘gels, AAAI WAAC ead atte aa ait ara ate aralaa 
qcxatt wz ea Siac. atet arom one aret, arat AAT arart Sa 


fee ai, aise att Ye dre aidt, a BR sta a Hedi freA m1, 


“aga a tna aaa BIH Fe TATE ae ata, A AMqA ala ala AI 


ait feasts are qedt Me, AT (Ss TAHA alzara 4 aaa 29 7 
aratet aiqa wes at, zeaicet Herfaeaiqa att a 
am, ara acratr Fieratga alas Td ala UH BA qaiet HA a 


az. afi afi an sia ais sere aie, aitat ca aaa 


Gs 


tga ait aaa HAMS afta), afr aacaidt see aeareatat afar 


rie . “ > st > n> - : 
 pipiess se ike aia oem Tea Beet Mees BATA ANTS SATS aiqett 


Zazamaict Amara wit BA Hie, FIA aftat sat aistat aaa. 
anal ate, ait fazearal agaist 2 a aaa AP famard Bae, 
ag ag farardt sofas aieara fama, faa aida fant gia carat 
jez ata, AR 22 UST ASTD T GALT aigatat 42 Wanted Bieals 
areett ast, Ax av TAT ara afretat Sen giee gate 
gaara aia, He alt edt aw Geta, Sima AAs star 
ainet aoe art, va GET sda ass at, car MARCIA ase 
ails atte a Rage a facta faaawre a faarneda ajae ale a 
amaacia atest faradts, ated sx cea Bae; ofr arate Ty 
uga 82% ard, aaa azz. wana THe eadt aa mas ge aaa 


pew q aladac aafae, anfr tdacceraieada a ardia gaeas 


adalat gas, afi afee at, qeaiagte acaiet fezearaid 4 afagtiay: 
mit. maa a ate dkect aga. oneaiet Ga age ane at, dA, 
aceite a daatal qi Famiarga est sreearet aga SIA aja, aftr 
aeindis aq AARC aes Aled, % Rated aieaia meeiet AAR 
S amaraa aif, aedi ange aettaredh orae aedta wae fega arate, 
aa Baalai aifias at, aia seta 7a wat oz a, mend: Bei 
afkeatt wie THA ate, arett a cifeeaet AEA aes Ty Ties, feet 


is 


alta naa aeacat Faenie fastie HS, aid Haelal GAA AsI G4 


Sue 4 aa acarciael @a aga g2%, Aaat H adaa 1% Targets 


faeratast tavaia asa aes, AT aSaleatd TA we at, aveieh 


garea aa aaa qos arelat, efan a faqenvraned Tgaraizaiat 


anit a aaa fasiasactaid % deat aeae HIT Tea, ATT 


aaetat gr Qedr Aa, raat aU A AAA HUA, MTA AAT 


are, An Bags AUeTA BHA TATA we, ear feqeraaa atet acaTe 
are art, wat aaa ae ate BH aBareaTs CAL HUTA eqaTAlAl 
foga oat Ro, aia t Aaae foiled WH at, aie aqicarates site 
adnteat negate <x 2c Hie fawaTa TAA MN, aif aancea ‘alas 
gat cial, a vedio mite fk slat, a ree ATA a shay HUI 


* &@ 


ata, 4 fora ax 29 Rrewdt efts, AT aR Re IA arnt Wz 


Ha wife. ax a4 WA BATE 48 are, ener feat aya aahe HieT 
a-yeat aimagt Tela. BAF HARCATA aaa q HVS UA A AMAT VA. 
da aide araraivta sas Teas, TAC Aol Ais AAA aret, aftr 
att aa mae caaes da alia fea ata, Ase 4 ai, . 
aya foot a4 araraa ene, Gaat suas, seal Freche atari naa 
freara, aat aa GA eta | Amey aisaT HE Tew AE, FAITE 
mraac, aa Ge Tiara daca area afes <t feadt Aas Fea 


fants aciiet are, crsaea Set Ra Ode anh srtT 


are tia ale egy aaetaes ataifidts sea, He aqua AAAS, A TAT 


4 © 
qiiada ong, ont sadadle Aa amet, FAC Bnd a aca SH, 


4 fait aie aadta a vaf armdt ne, stata war me 24 Sy 


gaat aa Heras. aufor ate atarar viet goa aa arma arel, 
sis haataa area feea fee at ara aia awié afaattea Alea 
a, aif Hrncaa aieata vais wife atafhlas ae alaalioe 
wa aia folk aie, afr farmed atdt faa aia are, dea 
aea ak Bol ae, Fae RanTaa aes HATA faa, acaet ara 
are, ala daogia oe eta at, ats adlat 2a AN ear arava 
yaa, earedt ata adiac anal daa ne aria. atai et lat ene al, 
ani gia eer aeia Aare, ara Ch aaa Basa at hal AS, AAI 
4 arama fates eli al, dat aaa cere afi faanarerat qaqa 
ai, are, at ACA aaa aifirs at Yaar aizataftat acta 
ay 4 VS wera zim qrearazars sea, eaiadat zia at% aiza, acta 
ad qaqa area wre sas waa aft, 7 aranad eta al ae 
adie, ta off Wat at At eit, eaaata AC anat at, ZAR TEA 
dina aay, an as sere ai, meee mreTTAT art We awa aT, aA 
AATGA A OA Ae, HARTA aiza anata, any aalara ae 
rend eqaa aea ad. viet faar a att, Pata aeraca aeata 
aunaas ait, ert vat aad, facgea AraaTy wets, TEI AIA fafa 
= foadt a fasnqar,.” 
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APPENDIX.. 


The Hon'ble Mr. C. A. Kincaid’s Letter, 
Judicial Commissioner’s House, 
Karachi (Sind. ) 


9th November, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. Burway, 


It was very kind of you to write to me your 
letter of the twenty-sixth ultimo. I should have 
replied to it sooner, but was waiting for the arrival - 
of your book “ Ranoji Sindia.” It has only just 
eome. I do not know why it took so much longer 
to come than the letter. It seems to have been 
delayed in Nasik. However it has come and I am 
extremely obliged to you for sending it to me. I have 
long Wanted to get information about the origin of 
the house of Sindia and now I have got it owing to 
your kindness. 


It was- very kind of you to refer to certain 
remarks of mine in the Legislative Council. I am 
very anxious that justice should be done to your 
gallant nation. It is most unfortunate that every 
historian should have followed Grant Duff blindly 
with the result that all Englishmen are brought up 
to think that Marathas are notoriously treacherous. | 
However if future historians follow Mr. Parasnis and 
myself as blindly as the old ones followed Grant 
Duff, then this ill-founded calumny will disappear - 


gradually. 


With all kind regards and many thanks for 


-your book. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sa.) ©, A. KINCAID. 


APPENDIX. 


Tn the 24th Volume of the “ Bharat Itihas- 
Sanshodhak- Mandala,” of Poona, there is an inter- 
esting article from the pen of Mr. Dattatraya Vishnu. 
Apte, dealing with the “First four years of Mahadji 
Sindia’s Regime” in Delhi. We give some extracts 
from the article— 

an doch Peat aia aftaiar afaaca fefedt, fae fezearst 
ainfey a UT TAWA 7 TAQ, AT wala waa at, caelt afzearaie 
aay wha NRA, WAU FEA aad, 4 fara AAT FAH SIMA 
qaeee aiaadhe alet FEA AAT. ded} arch aaea ale, a Usa 
qiedta: aia area ai, Baa Aad, KS amyqeatia FMA 
qiftaer acid a wramrers Feat geet art, aaa gia cat feast 


faga aiftaea wate & sash te 4 qt a fazart ane genet e 


=f ara wae, ainaife faegaa ant, «a cares 4 astfaet 
aan Fea AeA, aA HT Ba aT, AR qed aga SY BIeANT 
qi a) Ber, Gefe Be vada Thais, FIM SEI AeA qa. 92a 
agi, seufla azat anlaa fet aes, ” fadiar ddaeq area ta 
q meara “ad geqa STI Fea, WA FeATaT Ta, eemaraT,, 
fézenaia fas 28 ae, Vet aia AAT one Seiad afacua feed | 
aia, Wa Loco aE 24 TAT, Meats ANAT Ah 
a astear qreariaad aeqaia aarelaa, afeeqianae wWelqeeaT aT. 
gaia BE oR, caide carer Baa ATE mae ge AAT, A FRAT, 
yea aasAlae dala aaa walae ast, ge qrataatst aged Geet. 
gia qaqa awe Ga aed, ANS BRA AKA, aaa Lay 


é 
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-aifica Fea Tage atlea Her, ae eaedlar Qa Arar ae, 
ange Fira etrsa, Tse ard} afta Get, cage, 8a 
qi? aalq Gee ae, FZ FARA AGedT aA ad winet, aia Ra 
frqugZ eg wa Feet, fire see, araaat aren ama, Hea 
vaeeea W24a 188, Ge TAIARSA wineata afta aud ea za, 
ata dais Ma ani, afaset @nga sts safe), ara tas 
qalar eu ae Ara Ha, Va aT aT ESaIA sIIA qararat s.reet, 
mata gear Far are at, Saat daaraRat zeny ac, 
aaa, ware ar amma ada anda, waardia Aa 4 
farger, wis aftat ast ait cine a det at oma FS VT. 


 Hreiaea dastat aac a gta aden ats HAR wax erat, qatar 


afeet afeeiq aaedt year, Feat qegt arfeer ares sre, olatand 
a daaraRat tat ara? aia foe ont. cisasa anfeer Be, aM, 


4 ate, wg ad ge) basal a ahtet carat dlax aut,” aarfe 


aiearateh wa yoga ea jar Helavargat eran gee set aefaet 
afer aah ist anearaia Oat a ial BAe CAA FRA ara, 
© ag siftas aie>, 


a ealadaea, aRemaiear amaidle em Ba feger ale) via 
Gogg aia, ofeet ot ai, @ sela onal Pagar eZ} aaa 
We, earekcar fen Asenavaa Ageacial yx Qrevda sein foul, 
Rade ert are ad asa aa a wedi waa, We set SAA 
sent ot eat eaidt endt hawt, feat oat ar adtat, 7 ate 
funtaan ofeadia sisa ges, a whemaist ateat ls at, 4 


# 


ay ®t oftRadia faege ene ania, aint adhe dead feaaia at 


aa Sih ac Hea giafedt Ha Aina, aia feare ait meyat Aar- 
aatal te fee ari at Secmantit gaia aaa arenas, quadt a 

frat amaia sac ¢a at, area as HVT, CH SITET RE TEAR 
@ seh ena iad waet cama aatar die ea faa ware esa 
ae aad, yn, qau veer aaa Zale, aaa sae 
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garded argeat Pazray THA Aazedt vet aafavara Alea sealer 
ge, wat wRearsiar er at cH JH OT, ay agi HR 4 AAA 
anata vacaras faceacolte aga algared dar wad wel aiaraals 
ag, aan Amaia Ty orzadane a aT AATS aaa, at etter aoiafe 
qe frat ziaarea wad, alg qizar Deals aesae fa ea- 
ayant ashe aaay, sata aaa as a A Bet aaas, 4 FH 
geoaia oft AAA yR Mes aA at A arcana afr ages are eRe 
saaft Bara, anf, er am saerelday seaeatgs Fs FET aaa aia 
% 

The following extracts from the same article 
will point out how there existed in 1787 “6 naere at” 
(chaotic confusion) in the provinces about Delhi. 
The “ Khechiwada ” troubles and the scuffle with the 
Rajputs are matters about which there is always 2 
possibility of difference of opinion. The critics must 
agree to differ on such knotty points. At least there 
is no doubt about one point, v/z., that the policy of a 
conciliatory and friendly spirit which Baji Rao 1 
pursued in his relations with the Rajputs generally 
was not strictly followed or attended to by the 
Maratha Generals in 1787. | It is’ true that the 
circumstances at that time were quite different from 
those in 1733 :— ‘ 

gy Ga alia aRATAT, FOC! TAA we aeaeat orig, anf 
qatar fafedt:—* rftaeaga aftaraigat gaa Har, at alae 
aioit sata waar Te, AAA qeata AUal agta 4 721, ae acu 
aia, TaN Tsaraiat saat Hea 4 Amarat a ateaarat aetHta 
at mada ae wast, atsaea faaat fezearatt ala era, a 
| fecat aaa asa sara festa aah. aidt AZ aga Sh ues 
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aia, aa aaa seridte ame a iaadite ema fee, te 
aa tafe, dar, dara anjfaer ! aiet Ufeer Hie, a sar qTAaRATAT 
wa Hétaer, eat wea Her, araarht aqas meer vet eet are,” 


“fgearaa HaeAal MAIC, THC Haws HUA, Welas vaeclar 
sia Gar wineat eens aaa aid Gist Sas aaq aret, a faze 
giaat aaa fad a,” ow ataidt utawianrha alta qehe 
. Oa, ala sat ade araidt ay Re at, “ain qe ani ge 
qeat Garant, Galt waret Het, acai ara aaa at suet Te; 
aqua ae wa ot, a sae eae} ae sade, aaa ars 
GIRGA HLH TINA TAT, a ze aia atid BSE VTA TET, aeet waar 
qatar aca sla oisag ved a fearear algrac sla qa are, 
Ht Ho A mea Giga aCe eT, fegenett Gia CAAA AVAL, 
a dfaeaa sat ae asa, Tada Uga, fat HT AeA qaet 

& wate 4 eacatafe a arene aed, meaa att a Gea ast: 
Sait guea are, ?’ 


“aartt, qtearaiear chemear erga PRAT CATT HIE 
adi, war Gaeqiar aahe afiena qatar arat afar eal, area 
ad qoaga ofan Bea carer are ifs; are, “feet qragrers 
anqs wat sat ae, oar gaia ua di faeraiar ArT ane, 
ama vara este earecarer Reta Tiga, way Sara a BTV 
ara aaa Tea adle aaadt aeaia, ae ne ala aaa Gaara 
aidt art adi, qaea Gay atte yea aeadtar ater Oe, aiet 
at, fo) fear sufeara, ay waar ata aivet fawradar arent 
aaa Reta aaems, AT aaa Ant Gee, ere, a adiaes a TTT 
ae ach 4 wat Hera, aret at, csalt faarsiia gztadle aay Fea 
48 a fy wit aaaaia aziaer, aif ezrar aal eae HATAZ asthe 
Rael, tar saz esi a aa, F stra acts,” 


“aria, aay a ual aaa ada wit Raa ae, aragZ 
mina a ea aot aifiaeia, Praia Fer faaeT are Hae at 


- \have a footin 
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equa faa arét, aratat qd 2 AeATAAT pada ate, WI 
Haat qaadiaed Feu fae aaa, a aaal aaa aia Baad 4 
fradte areaig BATA ara aie, frnel? anadiat feat WEA LHe 


_maea warat aciel ern,” 


The reference to Nana Phadnavis is remarkable. 


| How the English and the’ Vazier were anxious to 
g in the Tmperial Capital is worthy of 
‘notice. The history of this period deserves @ eareful 
as it is intricate, being mixed up with many 


study, 
»ramifications, aS well as interesting. 
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APPENDIX. 


While reviewing the work entitled “Shiva Cha- 
trapati’” by Mr. Surendranath Sen, M.A., of Calcutta, 
Mr. K. R. Sitaraman, B.A., B.L., makes the follow- 
ing pertinent remarks about the Maratha Episode in 
Indian History in the November Number of the _ 
Indian- Review, for 1920 :— 

“We are perhaps: not yet sufficiently removed 
in point of time to have reached the stage of mental 
detachment necessary for claiming to speak with the 
correct perspective of historic judgment, unclouded 
by political or other insidious prejudices or preposses- 
sions, on the part really played by the Marathas in the 
History of India. It was towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century that the Maratha soldier of 
fortune, Shahji Bhonsle—the father of the famous 
Shivaji—began to play a conspicuous part in the poli- 
tical arena of the Deccan. He fought on the side of 
the two independent Mohammedan Kingdoms, Ahmed- 
nagar and Bijapur, against the Moghals, and left a - 
band of devoted followers, together with a military 


fief to his son, Shivaji, who was born in 1627, How 


Shivaji formed a national party out of the Hindu 
tribes ofthe Deccan, how in course of time he became 
a terror alike to the Imperial Moghal armies of the 


North and to the independent Mohammedan States: 
of the South, how the adventurous band of free- 
booters organised anc left by him grew up in the 
course of the eighteenth century into the formidable 
Maratha Confederacy which challenged every other 
power that fought for supremacy in India, and how 
in the end, owing to causes it were vain to speculate 
about, the Maratha power ceased to exist as a political 
entity at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
are matters which historians have discussed threadbare 
and moralised upon.” 

“The history of the Marathas covers roughly & 
period over two centuries, commencing, we may say,. 
from 1634 when Shahji first made his Debut on the 
political theatre of the Deccan, and closing with the 
final disappearance of the ill-fated Nana Sahib—the 
last relic of the Peshwas—in 1857 after the Mutiny. 
Whatever the impartial verdict of history may proye 
to be in later times when the true history of this. 
period comes to be written, as to the intrinsic value: 
of the Maratha contribution to Indian national evolu. 
tion. there can be no doubt whatever as to the 
magnitude of that contribution, and the high place it . 

will, in any event, deservedly ocoypy in the history 
of human achievemenis. There is probably no 
student of Indian history who has not felt the genuine 
conviction that the heroic stand of the Marathas in: 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was the last 
effort of Indian nationality and patriotic fervour to. 
stem the tide of foreign domination in this land. 
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That the effort was all bat suecessful is not denied by 
anybody. Divergence of opinion there naturally is 
as to the causes which led to the failure of the 
strugele. No less an authority’ than Sir Alfred Lyall 
cays as follows in his book, “Rise of the British 
Dominion in India:—” “Oy the whole there is good. 
sround for the opinion that if at the time of the 
dissolution of the Moghal Empire, India had been 
jeft to herself; if the Europeans ‘had not just then 
appeared in the field, the whole of Southern Indi: 
and Central India would have fallen under the 
Maratha dominion, It was very fortunate for the 
Inglish that they did not come into collision with 
guch. antagonists until their whole strength had 
matured : throughout the later stages of the tourna- 
ment for the prize of ascendaney between England 
and the native powers, our most dangerous challengers 
were the Marathas.”’ Even more to the point is 
contemporary testimony, of which it is enough to 
quote the following sentence from a letter of the 
President and Council of Madras written in October 
1756: “We look on the Morattoes (Marathas) to be 
more than a match for the whole (Moghal) Empire, 
were no European force to interfere. ” It is only 
natural in the circumstances that-the glamour of the 
Maratha episode in Indian History should loom large 
before our eyes and ina way capture our imagina- 
MOD rsvseh. 

( ssseeeeeT’o say glibly and complacently, as 
English writers do, that the Military genius of the 
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British arms proved in the end too powerful for. all 
other powers, Indian or European,. seems to us 
nothing but begging the question. One fact at any 
rate is clear. The Marathas in the end could not 
rise superior to the fatal taint that ravaged and finally 
annihilated every purely indigenous power since the 
dawn of Indian History. That taint, it need hardly 
be pointed out, was the cancer of mutual jealousy, 
distrust and disunion, and utter incapacity to ignore 
domestic differences and combine to avert the 
common danger. Nothing is so specially and pro- 
minently in evidence throughout our history than 
the callous indifference and apathy displayed by one 
political entity after another in respect of the interests 
and safety of the country as a whole, during critical 
periods, and the Marathas, as we said, proved no 
exception to the rule. The three leading Maratha 
Chiefs at the beginning of the nineteenth century— 
Sindia, Holkar and Nagpur—were not only pitted 
against one another, but every one of them was up 
against the Peshwa as well—the nominal chief of the 
confederacy. In the bitter fight for supremacy, 
which each of them waged singly and severally 
against each other of them, community of interest 
and common danger were alike thrown to the winds. 
The result was a foregone conclusion. The Maratha 
power, as such, was torn to shreds, first by their 
internal strifes and dissensions, and next by the 
separate and piecemeal subjugation of every dis- 
membered unit, which was reduced to individual 
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Nirwan by the English in the final Maratha war 
‘of 1818. After all, the combination of determining 
eauses and events which ata particular time brings 
one power into ascendancy in preference to another 
ean hardly be gauged with precision or certainty. 
The glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was 


Rome now survive only as historic memories......” 


The reader will find much on this subject in my 
work “The Marathas and the Moghals.” Those 
who aim at belittling the importance of the Maratha 
Empire will find that stheir attempt is neither 
justifiable nor based on historical evidence. 


APPENDIX. 


Extract from Brigg’s ‘Memoir,’ page 249. 


Here is a letter in a lighter tone and on a less 
‘irritating subject from General Brigg’s old friend and 
comrade, Grant Duff, evidently called forth by some 
inquiries bearing on the biography of Nana Phadnavis, 
‘the last of the great Mahratta Statesmen, which 
‘Briggs had so long meditated, and for which he had 
collected ample materials. The letter is most interest- 
‘ing, of course, though written by the partizans of 
Raghunath Rao Dada, inclined to believe wild 
rumours about Nana Phadnis :-— 


“Eden by Banff, February 28, 1864. 


“My Dear Briags.-—It gives me pleasure to see 
the handwriting of an old friend, especially when I 
see it, like yours, strong and vigorous; and your 
letter is none the less weleome because it is full of a 
subject pertaining to our younger days, in which I 
seldom see uny one who takes the slightest interest. 


“T eould not now lay my hant,on the notes of 
evidence as to the matter you mention, nor do I know 
where I may have deposited them, but 1 perfectly 
recollect the universal opinion of the well-informed 
about the Poona and Satara Courts, and that no 
doubt was entertained among them as to the legiti- 
macy of Madhav Rao Narayan. That the Ministers 
had several pregnant women carried up, to make sure 
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of a successor somehow, was also generally believed, : 


and that Nana Phadnavis was afterwards much too. 
intimate with Narayan Rao’s widow; but nevertheless 
no one of any consequence expressed any suspicion 
as to the legitimacy of the child born at Poorundhar, 
Ballajee Pant Natu, Abba Joshee (Bajee Rao’s Private 
Secretary), Abbajee Gonedey, all of whom you knew, 
had no doubt of it, and Talso’recollect asking Madhav 
Rao Rastay if he had ever heard it doubted, and his 
reply Was a decided negative. 

“Tf also rather think Raghunath Rao himself 
believed in the legitimacy of the child, and would 
have been quite content to’ have been recognized 
Regent. So general was the belief, that however 
influential Raghoba may have been and numerous as 
may-have been the adherents of his cause, the English 
could never have done more than place him te mpor- 
arily in the Regency. 

“My, Mostyn’s evidence at that time was not so. 
good as yours or mine in the ‘impartial’ period of 
our inquiries, [ knew the widow of Nana, and 
remember being surprised at her very youthful 
appearance the first time [ had the pleasure of being 
introduced to her,—I think by Ballajee Pant,—but 
my impressions do not Jead me to recollect her as 
particularly intelligent. The most ‘lady like’ Brahman 
ladies I ever had occasion to converse with, were the: 
wives of the last Peshwa and of the Pratee Nidhee. 
The celebrated Warunassee Bai I was obliged to send 
from Waee and she behaved so well when [ told her 
how disagreeable it was for me to be obliged to tell 


her that the Sarkar required that she should proceed 
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to join Shree Munt. “ But so long as one is not 
obliged to depart from terms of personal respect, it 
is surprising how the better classes in India manifest 
a refinement and polish only known among Europeans 
of the highest rank, and in an edvanced state of 


culture. 

“Pray, how do you mean to publish and how do» 
you mean to make your book go down with the 
public ? The only advice [ can offer must be in the 
style of that given me by the late John Murray, 
when I called upon him about my history of the: 
Mahrattas;—‘can’t you put something of the present 
day into it?’ Try to connect the life of Nana 
Phadnavees with the Golden Horn, 5t. Sophia and 
the Sultan, mix up the Peshwa’s Darbar with a 
particular account of the reception of Messrs, Peese: 
and Sturge by the Emperor of all the Russians. “ 
As an amusement to yourself, and a pleasure of 
these old friends who care about the most uniteresting 
history in the world, it is all very well, but I would’ 
not venture on publishing unless some bookseller: 
would take the whole risk. Tf you will allow it to be 
published by subscription, I should be very happy 
to put down my name for six copies’ and if I could 
clear up any points that may appear muddy, I would 


e 


(1) One of the Peshwa’s titles,—equivalent to “ His 
Majesty.” 

(2) This letter was written in the early stages of the 
Crimean War. 
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do my utinost to assist; but you would be astonished, 
though not more than I am myself, at the total 
forgetfulness which comes over me about India 
until some person or incident recalls the subject, 
when it returns very vividly. -Ten years 980; on 
onévoccasion in London, I was pleased to find how 
well Hindustani came back to me; but when I last 
saw you, or about that time, 1 was obliged to try 
again, and found myself positively stuck. It is 
thirty-one years since the days of my pilgrimage in 
the East ceased. In London one has every pow and 
then opportunities and ‘{iterests that revive many 
things that are lost in ,such obscurity as mine has 
been. When are you likely to’ be in town ? About 
the end of May ? I should not have been here this 
winter but for cireumstances I could not foresee or 
get over but by standing fast and watching events. 
I do not think I shall get away before the end of 
May. Where are you then likely to be? Do you 
know anything of Mr. Elphinstone ? L trust he is 
well. Happy he always 18, 4s such a mind must be. 
1 reverence Mr. Elphinstone as the most perfect of 
philosophers. Whatever some of us, confident in 
his powers, might have wished to see him undertake 
in public affairs, | think he was profoundly wise in 
never coming into an arena where art must be 
practised so foreign to his nature and his habits that 
he must have died from sheer vexation and disgust, 
and would probably never have been known as we 
knew him, 
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“T see our friend Pottinger is about to be re- 
lieved by Lord Harris. “ Pottinger has been a good 
deal thwarted in the good he wished to have accom- 
plished; and by being tied down instead of being 
allowed to do as his experience prompted, the benefits 
he might have conferred on Madras were marred, and 
as a Governor he does not return to receive a triumph. 


“Why will you call me ‘Captain’? In 1827 | 
was by right regimentally a Major; but when Clei- 
land, who saw the mistake, went to Adjutant-General 
(Leighton), the latter told him that he knew it, but 
that as Grant would never return, more good would 
be done to his brother-officers, if he would not 
insist on its being rectified, and so he meant to let 


it stand. When I heard this, as I intended to give 


up all military. rank, and could not get Major’s half 
pay withott going back to India, and as it was to 
be of use to old friends, I made no inquiry about 
my promotion, and became henceforth Mr. as a far 
more respectable appellation than that of the fifty 
Militia Captains who captained me until J would not 
answer to the name. I afterwards learnt that by not 
being a Major I lost being a C. B,—a matter of no 
consequence to one who had retired from public life. 


“Believe me, my dear Briggs, 
“Yours most sincerely, 


“J. C. GRANT DUFF.” 


(1) Right Hon’ble Sir Henry Pottigger, Bart, G.C.B., 
was Governor of Madras from 1847 to 1852. 

From the above letter of Captain Grant Duff ow readers 
will be fully aware of the worth of Nana Phadnavis, who 
had received such praise even from the officers of the 
Bombay Council, who were supporters of Raghunath Rao 
and had spread many a wild rumour about Nana Phadnavis 
who opposed Raghoba, ; 
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APPENDIX. 


We present to our readers another instance of 
prejudice and senseless aspersions against the Maratha 
Empire. We have said much about such wrong 
views of European writers of the type of Mr. Vincent 
Smith and others. The following paragraph from 


the “Oxford Student’s History of India” is nothing 


but a tissue of nonsense, and without any historical 
basis. Mr. Vincent A. Smith says, in the “Oxford 
Stadent’s History,” as follows :— 


“The. Maratha Empire thus ended in 1818 its 
brief career, perishing deservedly, because it had 
never deserved to exist. The government of the 
Maratha Confederacy, whether before or after the 
Treaty of Bassein, was organized solely for the 
purposes of plunder and blackmail. It fulfilled none 
of the proper functions of a government, and in its 
latter days had not even the merit of being national, 
The armies defeated by Lord Lake, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, and the Marquess of Hastings had little 


distinct Maratha character, being filled up with 


Musalmans, vagabond Europeans, and rascals of all 
sorts. Those armies were closely associated with the 
purely criminal gangs of Pindari marauders, ‘the 
refuse of the Maratha armies,”’ as Grant Duff calls 
them. “The connexion was so close that the opera- 
tions of the Marquess of Hastings, directed primarily 
against the Pindari hordes, passed almost insensibly 


into war with the Maratha. governments, which 
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willingly shared in all the Pindari atrocities. The 
Maratha Chiefs never did any good for India, and 
left behind them nothing but. ruin and devastation.” 
Mr. Vincent Smith has passed a judgment on the 
merits of the Maratha Empire without giving 
authorities and reasons and consequently his judg- 
~ ment is worthy of being consigned to the waste paper 
basket. In my work entitled “ The Marathas and 
the Mogals’” I have said much in refutation of such 
eyroneous views as are expressed in the paragraph 
quoted above. The Maratha Empire fulfilled the 
highest purpose by rescuing the Hindus from the 
yoke of the Mogal rule, as is admitted even by 
Grant Duff and Elphinstone. Mr. Justice Ranade 
has clearly shown in his “Tntroduction to the Satara 
Raja’s and Peshwa’s Diaries” that the Civil govern- 
ment of the Maratha Empire was, at least, far better 
than that of the Mogals. Ts the worth of an empire 
to be ascertained solely by the length of its existence ? 
To dwell any longer on this unpleasant subject is to 
invest it with importance which it does not deserve. 
The best way to meet writers like Mr. Vincent Smith 
is to summarily contradict them by saying that they 
are wrong. When Mr. Smith adduces no reasons 
for condemning the Maratha Empire, ave do not think 
there is a necessity of producing evidence to show 
that what he says is false and groundless. The 
Maratha Empire is destined and entitled to hold a 
high place in the pages of history in spite of writers 


like Mr. Smith and others, .~- 
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ERRATA. 
LINE. FOR, 
28 October 
] 1723" 
9 1746 
10 ~.16 years 
1 destraction 
24 encountered 
17 possession 
30 Brem 
i nv 
10 deplomatic 
12 price 
ci how 
4 fortude 
2 have 
15 hair-apparent 
24 past 


17 fort Meerut 


By) Raja 


1d off 

24. thiegh 
20 divided 
19 decree 


20 TATA 


8 battle 
18 death 
12 

as) 


grandeloquent 


however 
4 writing 
a center 


READ. 
December 
1727 
1745 

18 years 
destruction 
countenanced 
possessions 
Bruce 
in 
diplomatic 
prize 
now 
fortune 
had 
heir-apparent 
fast 
fort of Meerut 

Raja. 

off. 

thigh 
devoted 
degree 
TATATARAT 
battles 


dleath. 
grandiloquent 


moreover 
writings 
centre 


On page 221, line 2nd there should be a coma after 
“Statesmen” 
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Abbreviations Explained. _ 


B. 1. 8: M,. see _.. Bharat-Itihas-Sanshodhak-Mandal. 
Wir DAs Passe ... Maheshwar Darbarchin Patren. 

I. 8. oo .«. Itihas-Sangraha. 

M.I.S. oe ... Marathyanche Itihasachin Sadhane., 


Works by the same Author. 


Public & Press Opinion about the “Bhagwat Gita.” 


— 


“The book under review is really a valuable aid to the 
appreciation of the beauties of the song celestial. The book 
has been ably written and deserves a wide sale.” 

—Vedie Magazine, MARCH, 1917, HIMALAY &. 


“fr, Burway's exposition jon the whole breathes a spirit 
of religious zeal and ardent patriotism and will, no doubt, 
infuse a spirit of reverent enquiry in the mind of Young 
India whom he specially addresses and who are apprised of 
the danger of their losing sight of their priceless heritage in 
their admiration for modern science and modern philosophy.” 

—New India, MADRAS. 


“This is a valuable publication. It awakens deep interest 
in the mind of the reader. The author's ample references to 
the various modern critical studies of the Gita and his earnest 
appeal for @ harmonisation of different religions on the basis 
of its synthetic teachings form, no doubt, very instructive 
features of his book.” 

__Prabuddha Bharat, MAYAVATI, HIMALAYAS. 


“Cr. Burway presents a non-sectarian and harmonising 
character of the Gita in a very devout and appreciative spirit. 
He thinks that its non-sectarian character should be used as @ 
foundation to build up @ new and undivided Hinduism. 
The Volume eminently deserves to be in the hands of every 
religious man.” 

—United India & Native States, MADRAS. 


tats 
_s 


“A critical edition by an Indian scholar is welcome. 
The work is written in an easy style and the get-up is good.” 
—The Hindu, MADRAS. 


“The author maintains that the Gita is an exposition of 
the Adwaita philosophy. as taught in the Upanishadas and by 
Shankaracharya. At the same time it is as full of practical 
wisdom as of speculative law, The author strongly criticises: 
the views of Pandit Tatwabhushana on’the teachings of the 
Gita and the historicity of Shri Krishna, and exhorts his- 
readers not to be influenced by shallow criticisms of foreign 
critics and their Indian followers. The author rightly 
deplores caste dissensions and points out that they are incon~ 
sistent with the lofty principles of the Gita. The Introdue- 
tion will repay perusal by all interested in Hindu religion 
and philosophy. »The text is in bold Deonagari Type and the 
translation is simple and readable.” ; 

—Indian Review, MADRAS.. 

In an appreciative and long review of the “Glimpses of. 
the Bhagwat Gita and the Vedant Philosophy,” by Mr. M. W. 
Burway, the Saraswati, an ably conducted Magazine of 
Allahabad, says as follows :— 

rail dan aet fi Ban Aereaat gers ea Halle seal afenyaTaTT 
fia aaa, ae Bear yea & FR fra seer oA BA geaat CAAT RT = 
ae adar egrets &, feral at raat agama &. aastt at datas ® fa after ar 
aara aafa afer at ain afta anf ae ae at aeett fa set ae 
sivafafs erage ®, ava aera ar ara gard aga Wray @, aerate aT eT 
caja adviin at, are arevita a1, aie afen wt, Aran ate arTaTa ze @ at Te 
agers aaaret er, ara ae frend aga water at 2, afaelt rH set 
ace men aeet &, za eas A fara aaa, FeHy Ba, onal uate 
zeer ante siteatt Paaradt arte far %, vaca aan zie yeaa 98 ate, 
4 . 


— Saraswati, JANUARY, 1917, ALLAHABAD. 


The leading Marathi Magazine “Vividha Dyan Vistar’”’ 
‘BAYS :— 

fy, a4 ait qera Hie afta aaa fof are, were Poe TTT 
€ yeaa aa aaa are,” 


' Mahratta Empire...’ 


iii 


In addition to these opinions from the leading papers 
and magazines the “Bhagwat Gita” by Mr. M. W, Burway 
enjoys the good opinions of eminent scholars like Mr. B. G. 
“Filak, the Honourable Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, M.A., LL.D., 
Member Viceregal Couneil, and many others. The venerable 
and learned Pandit Kanhere Shastri made a very favourable 
reference to Burway'’s “Bhagwat Gita” on the 28th April 1917 
before a very large audience in the Shree Datta Temple, 
Indore City, thereby refuting the groundless remarks of Mr. 
V..G. Apte regarding the interpretation of the 66th Shloke of 
the ISth Chapter of the Bhagwat Gita. : 


“The Mahrattas and the Moghals,” 


The Opinions of the Press. 


, re 
Say si— 


Jn a leading article the “Bengalee’ 


* eseeeee Mi. Burway deals with those causes which led to 


the great struggle and unravels the hidden impulses . of the 
movement which culminateds in the establishment. of the 


* weeeeeesA lively little volume, avery interesting reading 
46 the general reader and especially to every true Mahyatta 
patriot,.....Phe Appendix in which he shows thatthe battle 
cof Panipat was by no means a fatal blow to the Mahratta 
‘supremacy has originality about it and much historical 


’ 


interest...’ 
—Indu Prakash, BOMBAY. 


“This little historical work isthe embodiment of laborious 


cand critical. research on the part of the learned author,..... 


cesseee We Commend the book to the notice of our educated 


2] 


—The Amrit Bazar Patrika, CALCUTTA. 


. 


ecountrymen...... 


“ee 


sesveeeeeL he book will be very useful to every student of 
Indian History and to those who would like to trace the 
causes which lead to the decline and fall of some of the 
most glorious and splendid empires in the world.......+” 

—The Hindu, MADRAS. 
aaepend An excellent short ofa great subject......The book 
displays considerable industry and an appreciable research. 
and is a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
subject...... ie 


—The Hindustan Review, ALLAHABAD. 


Vida tte This small book shows industry and research and 
what is more a just idea of proportion with regard to the 
treatment of the various phases of Mahratta Rule.........” 

—Indian Review, MADRAS. 


i A We have no hesitation in commending the little 
work as it is both original and instructive..,...” 


—United India and Native States, MADRAS. 


“ 


.seeeee+eA brief but luminous historical production...... 
As a popular record of the great struggle between the Moghals 
and the Mahrattas, this little book is bound to win permanent 
recognition in historical literature. The author's happy 
marshalling of details for the popular mind and his apt ready 
quotations from authorities constitute admirable features of 
this interesting production. 

wm, —Prabuddha Bharat, MAYAWATI, HIMALAYAS. 

* JeeeeeeeOne of the best written, though short, histories 
of the struggle is one by Mr. M. W. Burway, B. A:, Judge of 
the’ Small Causes Court, Indore,.,...9Tt is an enlarged 
edition of a work on Mahratta History published by the 
author some twelve years ago. A feature of the book is the 
wide range of authorities the author hag consulted in its 
preparation.” 
—The Bombay Chronicle. 


pS 


a 


‘ 


Vv 


AT, a. casa efterara goofs are, Baas 
feftet t gean tac aifaac mera aie’, args ar qeaarat ara Para 
De eetv iced aaia figura ae arta ara tasiqa oe, ara ae 
Teer a Yast ata aratear facradiqa ae ede, eh ara ares Sf aS Sta 
es Maia UT. a4 E ones, args sie eateay Fetter PAR ATA Bal, gear 
T.. a4 ad aftrea ea aretha cat ged a fataa: wea anatafadtes 
areas Ufterfan %aq ofig aoa anet ata gated.” 


—Vividh-Dyan Vistar BOMBAY. 


“Life of Rao Raja Sir Dinkar Rao, K.C.S.1.” 


Opinions of the Press. 


a 


.-Mr. M. W. Burwiy has made a valuable contri- 
Bitton * eit, Historical literature by compiling a life of 
Rao Raja Dinkar Bao, K.C.S.1., that great Prime Minister of 
Gwalior who saved the British Kmpire from being split on 
the rock of the Rebellion of 1857......... ae 


—Indu Prakash, BOMBAY. 


é 
“ 


Pha caiy bpd A highly interesting and instructive Life.....- 
The biography is full and there is ample evidence. in the 
work before us to show that the author has gone to the 
original sources for the materials of his work. It is one of 
the best Indian biographies we have come across.........” 
—United India and Natiue States. MADRAS. 
“We commend this book for perusal to all lovers of 
Indian History and Officers in Indian States....--...” / 
—Jayaji Pratap., GWALIOR. 
eee A short but well written biography.........It is 
evident from a perusal of the book under review that the 
task of putting before the public a popular story of this great 
Life could not have been undertaken by abler hands...-s0e ”” 


—Prabuddha Bharat, MAYAWATI (HIMALAYAS.) 


ST caveveers WO hope that the devoted admirer of the great 
Indian statesman. will lose no time in bringing outa fresh and 
revised edition of this interesting work....+-” 

~ =< Hast d West, BOMBAY. 


“The complaint is justly made that there are few good 
‘biographies of those eminent Indians whe have moulded the 
destinies of their Motherland during the period covered by 
British rule. One who therefore successtully removes this 
reproach does a real service alike to Indo-Aglian literature 
_as to the rising generation of educated Indians. In this group 
.of patriotic Indians we should place Mr. M. W. Burway 
«whose interesting work on Maratha History we appreciatively 
‘noticed some time back. His Life of Raja Sir Dinkar Rao, 
the distinguished Mahratta Statesman, famous as the Prime 
Minister of Gwalior—is an excellent biography of a great 


and noble Indian—well written and suggestive —and is not - 


only interesting but instructive,” 
— Hindustan Review, ALLAHABAD. 


“Ranoji Rao Sindia,” 
Founder of the Gwalior State. 


Highly spoken of by “The Indian Review,’ “The 
Prabuddha Bharat,” “The Hindustan Review.” and other 
_ Journals. . ‘ 


» 
‘ 


“Devi Ahilyabai Holkar.” 


(iy aA excellent and* well written Life of the 


ypions Queen, based.on authentic and original records...” 


—Prubuddha Bharat. 


vil 


(2) “....eThe saintly Queen's Life is extremely inter~ 
esting and reflects great credit on the author.” 
—SWAML SHYAMSARUP BALYOGI. 


(3) “\....1 congratulate you on writing it (Devi Ahilya- 
bai Holkar’s Life) out so nicely and ably, of course.” 
(Sd.) AGA Kuan, G.C.S. 1. 


(4) “..... Every Indian is proud of that saintly ruler 
and you have rendered a valuable service to the country by 
writing her biography in English ......” 

—S, M, Bapna; B.A., Lu.By B.SC. 

(5) “Mr. M. W. Burway, the well-known biographer 
of the Maratha Statesman and writer on Maratha History in 
general, has conferred a boon on the public by writing in 
Englishva life of Ahilyabai, thé pious Queen of the Holkar: 
Dynasty. Mr. Burway has written the biography with his. 
usual erudition and characteristic piety. It will enrich the 
language in which it is written and spread far and wide the- 
fame of this famous Ruler all over the world where the- 
‘English language is spoken. 

(Sd.) M. V. Kips, M.A., M.R.A.S.. 

(6) “Ihave read your new book “Devi Ahilyabai 
Holkar” with great interest.” 

(Sd.) SINHA, 
Governor, Bihar and Ovisa.. 

(7) “L have received your book on “Devi Ahilyabai 
Holkar.” which from the glimpse which I have been able to- 
take of it appears to be of considerable interest.” 

(Say). Jt Ba WiGone, 

(a). “....[t makes very fascinating reading. I almost 
said it is the best historical Memoir from your pen that I 
have read, Your treatment of your subject is characterised 
by the true historical sense and the enthusiasm with whieh. 
you write is worthy of the great Lady. 

(Sd.) K. N. Haksar, B.A., C.1BS 
soem rRTaey. "7 
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SUDHARMA, 
Kaward Elliots Road, 
‘SirP. 8. SIVASWAMY AIYER, Mylapore, MADRAS. 
K.0.8.1., O.1.E. (Camp) State Guest House. 


TInpore (C. I.), 


26th April 1921, 


DEAR SIR, 


Please accept my best thanks for the copy of your life 
of Devi Ahilyabai Holkar, which-you were good enough to 
send me a few days ago. I have gone through the book with 
great interest and congratulate you on the latest of your 
many efforts to contribute to a popular appreciation of the 
part played in recent history by great Mahratta leaders. The 
name of Ahilyabai will always hold an honoured place in 
modern history of India and in the affectionate remembrance 
of her countrymen, not merely by reason of the numerous 
charities founded by her and carried on to this day, but for 
the signal proof she furnished in her person of the capacity 
of Indian women to rule over States and of all those 
virtues which we associate with all that is best in Indian 


> 


womanhood. 


a eases — 


P i remain, 
Yous sincerely, 


(Sd.) P.S, atk eee AIYER. 
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HE INDIAN HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Edited by M. W. BURWAY, Esqr., BA, 
SHCRBTARY, SPACIAL BRANCH, FORRIGN OFFICE, 
DARBAR INDORE, 


Anthor of “ Bhagwat Gita,” ~ Mahrattas and Moguls,” 

“ Ranojirao Sindhia” and “Rao Raja Sir Dinkar Rao.” 

"In this “Series” | have undertaken to publish the “Lives” 

of historical personages of Maharashtra and other parts of India, 

who exerted themselves to bring about the “Hindu Reconquest _ 

of India” during the eighteenth Century. All writers of 

Indian Histories agree on the point, as Captain Grant Dull 

has so emphatically said in his History of the Mahrattas, 

that the Hindns of Maharashtra had ve-conquered India from 

the Moguls. ‘The object of the present Series is to publish 

the biographies of all the prominent persons who figured 

in these momentous historical transactions and important 
movements from 1627 to 1818 A, D. 

The first, second and third volumes ot the Series, 012. 

*  “Ranojirao sindhia.” “Devi Ahilyabai Holkar” and “Mahadji 

a » Sindhia” have already appeared, “Subhedar Mathar Rao 

Holkar” is ready for the Press. Professor Thakore, B.A. of 

. Hlolkar College, Indore, Mr. B. R. Bhale Rao of Gwalior, 

‘4 have kindly consented to write volumes for this “Series” and 

ty ardently expect the help and co-operation of scholars from 


— Maharashtra and other parts of India in this noble, though 
© gg eulyjous, undertaking. The “Series” will be on the lines 


of Sir William Hunter’ “ Rulers of India” Series. 
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